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We prophesy in part"— St. Paul. 



** Yet these were, when no man did them know, 
Tet have from wisest ages hidden beene ; 
And later times thin^ more unlcnown shall show. 
Why, then, should witlesse man so much misweena 
That nothing is, but that which he hath seene ? 
"What if withm the moone's fayre, shining spheare. 
What if in every other starre unseene. 
Of other worldes he happily should heare ? 
He wonder would much more." Faibii Qvmvi. 
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PEEFACE. 



The author has been disinclined, perhaps more and 
longer than he ought, to add anything to the materials 
of religious controversy. These materials have proved 
rather combustible ; and no one who values his peace, 
or the commandment of charity, would willingly, stir 
up the acrimony and fierceness which many have 
deemed so legitimate in religion. Religious contro- 
versy has, in all ages, partaken of such a character as 
to render the study of religion, when anything new 
was to be learned, the most uninvitiug of all others* 
Opposition, detraction, the dungeon, and even the fires 
T)f the stake, have presented themselves before the 
hardy adventurer who has, obeying his conscience and 
the word of God, opened a new leaf of the word of 
life to a perishing world. 

The intelligent reader of much that is called church 
history must be convinced that a spirit very difierent 
in intelligence and goodness from that which inspired 
the divine word has presided over a great part of 

(3) 
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religious controversy. Whether this old demon has 
gone to rest, may be put to the proof in this age. 

But, if every new truth must take its place of im- 
portance and influence through some opposition, and 
every great religious truth must sustain an ardent 
resistance, our disinclination to disturb the opinions 
of the world must yield to the obligation of serving 
our generation in the sphere, however diflScult or pain- 
ful, to which Providence calls us. In religion, a refusal 
to utter an important doctrine of the Scriptures is a 
pusillanimity and a treason, which furnish very poor 
evidence of fitness for the kingdom of God. " He that 
hath my word, let him speak my word faithfully." If 
" the fire shall try every man's work of what sort it is,'' 
we ought not to shrink from this test. 

The reader, it is believed, will find many things 
worthy of attention in this volume, as having their 
authority in revelation. He will, if he follows the 
author through the volume, see some portions of the 
scripture with new eyes. 

Let him not turn back, however, at the threshold, 
in the fear that he shall discover anything which will 
diminish his reverence for the Scriptures, or weaken 
his sense of the obligation of Christian virtue. Every 
principle established in the following pages will heighten 
his regard for the sacred volume, and increase his de- 
sire, and stimulate his exertions, to have a part in the 
" everlasting life " in which sin and sinners can never 
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share. That this may be the result of the reader's 
perusal of the present volume, is the author's fervent 
"prayer. 

A few things further seem also to be necessary for 
the information of the reader. 

He will not find speculations oflFered to his atten- 
tion; but truth, if it is producible in statement and in 
evidence, will be offered to his mind. 

It is a vulgar saying, " that what is new is not true." 
The reader, although unlearned, will not credit the 
truth of this vulgar saying, who thinks how much he 
knows of what his fathers were ignorant; and the 
learned reader will not regard it as worthy of his 
attention for a moment. 

The truths, however, which are presented in this 
volume, are not so new that no glimpses of them have 
existed in any former age, or that nothing has been 
attempted in them at the present time. No truth ever 
appears to have come into the world without any pre- 
paratory measures. Glimmerings of the true doctrine 
of the solar system appear to have existed in remote 
ages of antiquity, some of which are known to have 
guided the mind of Copernicus.* 

Glimpses of the subjects which will be treated in 

* 

* Aristarchus of Samos, Nicetas, and eyen the author of the book of Job, 
appear to have had some conoeptions of the true physical system of the 
Creation. 

1* 
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this volume may be found in the studies of such men 
as Warburton, Owen, Watts, Locke, Fuller, and some 
others. 

Sects and persons not deemed evangelical have also, 
in the singular providence of God, strayed near the 
truth upon these subjects. 

To assemble these dispersed rays of truth, and to 
trace them to the great orb to which they belong, must 
be a valuable service to the world. 

Astronomers, it may be further observed, have re- 
vealed to us the existence of other worlds ; but they 
have not taught us their uses, nor the principles higher 
than gravitation which govern them. When these are v 
comprehended, our general knowledge of the Plan of 
Creation will be complete. 

It may also be remarked, for the information of the 
reader, that the first half of this book is occupied with 
a general outline of the subject and evidence ; and that 
in the latter half, beginning at the fourth part, which 
comprises more than half the volume, the subject is 
completely exhibited and proved. The reason for this 
arrangement will sufficiently appear in the sequel. 
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THE EXTENT OF OUR RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 

Robinson's Charge to the Pilgrims of the Mayflower. — Declaration of 
Franklin. — Conclusion to be derived from the Sectarian Divisions of 
Christians. — Little Progress in Religious Discovery since the Reforma*> 
tion. — Persistency of Sectarian Characters. — The Idea of Ortho- 
doxy. — Reasons for Believing that some Errors have been admitted 
into our Systems of Religion. — Manner in which the Bible has been 
Written. — Dependence of Religious Studies upon the Clerical Pro- 
fession. — Theological Instruction. — Historical Causes which are 
known to have produced' a Misapprehension of Religion. — The 
Reformation. — The Association of all Great Religious Reformations 
with some New Development of Divine Truth. — Wickliffe, and other 
Reformers. — Two Facts, which will completely settle the Question 
whether Discoveries in Religion are Practicable. 

"When the Pilgrim Fathers," observes Sir Charles 
Lyell,* *^were about to sail in the Mayflower from Ley- 
den, a solemn fast was held before they embarked, and their 
pastor, Robinson, gave them a farewell address, in which 
these memorable words are recorded : 

'* * I charge you, before God and his blessed angels, that 
you follow me no further than you have seen me follow the 
Lord Jesus Christ. The Lord has more truth yet to 
break out of his Holy Word. For my part, I cannot 
sufficiently bewail the condition of the Reformed Churches, 

* ** A Second Visit to the United States.'* 
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who are come to a period in jeligion, and will go at present 
no further than the instruments of the first Reformation. 
The Lutherans are not to be drawn to go beyond what 
Luther saw. Whatever part of his will our good God has 
imparted and revealed unto Calvin, they will die rather 
than embrace it. And the Calvinists, you see, stick fast 
where they were left by that great man of God, who yet 
saw not all things. This is a misery yet to be lamented ; 
for though they were burning and shining lights in their 
times, yet they penetrated not into the whole counsel of 
God : but, were they now living, they would be as willing 
to embrace further light as that which they first received. 
I beseech you to remember it; it is an article of your 
Church covenant^ that you will be ready to receive what- 
ever truth shall be made known unto you from the written 
Word of God. Remember that, and every other article of 
your sacred Covenant.' " 

We may add, from Robbins,* another sentence from this 
address : ** But I must herewithal exhort you to take heed 
what you recdve as truth, — examine it, consider it, and 
compare it with other Scriptures of truth, before you 
receive it ; for it is not possible the Christian world should 
come so lately out of such Anti-Christian darkness, and 
that perfection of knowledge should break forth at once." 

It would be singular, if this sagacious prediction should 
be realized by the Church, or its oflFspriug, which was so 
faithfully and intelligently exhorted. And it reminds us 
of the dying declaration of Franklin, that, in his apprehen- 
sion, Christianity did not now exist in the same purity as 
that in which it came from the hands of its Founder. 

The unprejudiced judgment of every person, upon the 

• " Historical View of the First Planters of New rn^U\nd.»» 
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variety of the conflicting sects in Christendom, must be, 
that the truth has not been universally nor fully attained. 
There must have been mistake, where men of the greatest 
capacity, and of unquestionable purity of motive, have 
arranged themselves upon opposite sides; and have de- 
fended their respective opinions so earnestly as to show that 
they deemed them essential to the purity of the Christian 
faith. 

The observation of Robinson is manifestly worthy of 
attention, that it is not possible that the Christian world 
should have so recently come out of the darkness of the 
Papacy, and have attained to the light all at once. This 
observation will appear to the reader to be more important, 
since there has been really little progress made in religious 
discovery since the earlier periods of the Reformation. This 
may be accounted for partly in the fact that more atten- 
tion has been paid to the development of religion in the 
heart : which the Reformation, in the enthusiasm of its dis- 
coveries, comparatively neglected. Nevertheless, the dis- 
cussions and progress which have since taken place, with a 
few exceptions, have related to forms of government, and to 
the philosophical adjustment of religious doctrines with each 
other. Some very eminent examples of refutations of scep- 
tical doctrines have occurred ; and the subject of the Chris- 
tian life, and the necessity of earnestness in religion, have 
been very ably exhibited. But much time has been spent 
and wasted in endeavoring to ascertain the philosophy of 
regeneration, and the reconcilableness, by metaphysical 
methods, of the decrees with the freedom of man, and with 
the Divine goodness. The study of Biblical criticism has 
indeed been pursued with remarkable success. The intel- 
lectual labors of the Christian world have, therefore, not 
been barren ; but it is obvious that they have been labors 
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upon the ground- work of the Reformation, without extend- 
ing its base. 

Nor does Mr. Robinson unfitly allude to the disposition 
of Lutherans not to go any further than Luther ; and to 
that of the Calvinists to " stick fast,' ' as he expresses it, 
where Calvin left them. This spirit has frequently risen 
to the actual character of a resistance to original investiga- 
tions. Seemingly forgetful of the benefits of free inquiry, 
in producing the Reformation, and of the development of 
Christian doctrine by other laborers besides Luther, all 
parties have seemed disposed at different times, and some 
determined, to crystallize religion in the idea of Orthodoxy ; 
which has been a changeable conception, a sort of idolatrous 
phantom, and has meant the existing opinions of a sect or 
combination of Christians. A venerable clergyman once 
humorously replied to the question. What is Orthodoxy ? 
" It is my-doxy.'' * The effort to comprise religion in any 
present character has been to fireeze it, and to render it 
devoid of the interest which free inquiry must necessarily 
awaken. 

Those who remember the particular history of the 
Reformation will call to mind, that a too successful effort 
was early made by European synods to render particular 
explanations of religious truth the bond of Christian union. 
This, of course, where there was any enlargement of mind, 
or spirit of independence, was only to aggravate the diffi- 
culty which it was intended to remove ; and to sever the 
Christian world into sects, which would come to look un- 
charitably, and even fiercely, at each other : for investiga- 
tion would frequently destroy these explanations; when 
the bond of union, attempted to be effected by doctrines, 

♦ Dr. M. L. R. Perrine, late of Auburn. 
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would be sundered. Bossuet, the ablest antagonist which 
the Reformation ever had, endeavored to turn these un- 
happy divisions to a derision of the pretensions of Protest- 
ants to make a nearer approach to true religion than 
Romanists ; since they were not agreed among themselves.* 
It must be admitted to be at least true, that they show that 
Protestants have not completely attained to the truth. And 
the examples afforded by the persecutions of Duffield, of 
Barnes and Beecher in this country, like that of Piscator 
in the seventeenth century, show, that a disposition to 
coerce a particular religious belief still lingers ; while the 
error of preceding generations has been very clearly dis- 
played. Indeed, what right can any body of Christians 
claim, to require that men shall assent to their explana- 
tions of the Scriptures, rather than to the simple facts of 
revelation ? Christian fellowship, surely, is not the fellow- 
ship of a sect. 

But we will not discuss a point which touches too much 
the denominational feeling which still lingers among us, 
and which checked the development of the Reformation, 
and has since contributed to the same result. We will 
rather notice some convincing reasons for believing that 
some errors have been admitted into our systems of re- 
ligion. 

There was no book ever written exactly like the Bible. 
Its meaning lies in detached parts ; like the facts of science, 
scattered over nature. Its style; sometimes lucid, is often 
obscure. It frequently requires, as in the prophecies, a 
particular key for the interpretation of its language. Prin- 
ciples of interpretation, often very difficult to decide, and 
which can be attained originally only with much historical 

♦ " Variations of the Protestant Churches." 
2 
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knowledge, must be known by all who would interpret 
every part of the Scriptures justly. Such a book, like 
religion in the Patriarchal and Jewish age, was evidently 
intended for the gradual development of its meaning ; and 
such has certainly been its fate. This, with the necessity 
of separating its meaning from so many different connec- 
tions, must render it liable to frequent misapprehensions ; 
especially when its meaning is attempted by prejudiced and 
unqualified minds. Such a fact enhances, rather than other- 
wise, the character of the Bible as a revelation ; but it ren- 
ders it, like nature, the product of the same Author, very 
difficult of comprehension. 

The dependence of religious studies upon clergymen, who 
are for the most part engaged in laborious parochial duties, 
has also exerted an unfavorable influence upon the develop- 
ment of scriptural truth. Popular preaching requires a 
culture of mind somewhat different from that which is de- 
manded for original investigations ; which require research, 
the sustained study of relations, and laborious adjustments, 
and the absence of passion, rather than its particular excita- 
tion. There is no resemblance between a popular sermon 
and a philosophical essay or treatise. But what is more, 
— for clergymen, like other men, have broken through 
the intellectual restraints which fettered them, — popular 
prejudice has often chilled and extinguished a disposition 
for original study. Plain minds feel a repugnance for what 
they regard as Speculations in religion, and feel a strong 
opposition to innovations in opinions which they early im- 
bibed, and which have grown into their religious history.* 

* This persistence in early prejudices has been exhibited in some ludi- 
crous examples ; as in the expulsion of clergymen from a religious 
denomination for exchanging "The Psalms in Metre" for a collection 
better suited to the taste of this age, and in the wrath of a clergyman 
upon the admission into the choir of *' a great ungodly fiddle." 
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Still, these causes have probably operated less than ecclesi- 
astical power, and the usual mode of teaching divinity. 

The idea of a theological education has been too gen- 
erally comprised in a knowledge of systems of dhdnity. 
The Bible has often been, uijintentionally no doubt, yet 
practically, a secondary authority, and a book of reference, 
rather than the only legitimate source of religious opinions. 
Such a conception of the nature of a theological education 
must have the effect of rendering students of divinity very 
frequently the disciples really of celebrated theologians, 
rather than of Christ. Indeed, if the theological instructor 
chiefly occupies the attention of his pupils with a system 
of divinity which is essentially involved with philosophical 
explanations, the source from which the young men pre- 
paring for the ministry must derive their opinions is at 
least dual, and is in part philosophy. If we add tradi- 
tion — the source of some opinions in the religious world — 
we have Tradition, Reason, and the Bible, as the compound 
source of the religious doctrines of Christendom. It is 
impossible that errors should not grow from this dangerous 
compound. In time, a system of philosophical divinity 
would generate a monster as pernicious, perhaps, and as 
hideous, as Home herself "^ 



* The first theological school in the world may be said to have been 
the celebrated catechetical school of Alexandria, in Egypt. It was the 
boast of this school that it explained the Scriptures by philosophy. 
Clemens, one of its greatest teachers, pronounced philosophy to be the 
basis of the Gospel, and regarded the Greek philosophers as having had 
a system as truly from God as was the religion of the Old Testament. 
This was a very wide departure, in a very short time, from the instruc- 
tions of Paul, as expressed in his Epistles to the Corinthians and the 
Colossians; and the pupils of this school were certainly ** spoiled through 
philosophy.'* That this school deeply infected the current of theology, as 
it began to depart from aposti^lic times, is well known; at least, is very 
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But several causes are historically known to have pro- 
duced a misapprehension of the meaning of the Scriptures. 

In the first place, Christianity was cast in a Jewish 
mould ;' and it bore away the impression of this cast in its 
future progress. Prelacy, in its proper character, was a 
form which the office of Christian instruction and edification 

clearly shown in the history of the church. When we reflect upon the 
change which philosophy made of the scriptural doctrine of the origin of 
man, of the state of men when they die, and of the simple doctrine of 
Christ; and add the preexistence of souls, purgatory, emanations, and 
other things, and ascetic practices, derived from the Platonic philosophy; 
we may readily judge of the corruptions which were brought about by 
the union of philosophy with Christianity, and brought about by this 
school. The Bible was explained, by the Alexandrine school, as a book 
of allegories; which the license of the interpreter, or fabulist, could make 
to teach anything to which his fancy inclined. The divine philosophy 
of Plato and Philo appeared everywhere in the Biblical visions of these 
interpreters. The Bible was little or nothing more than a sort of mag- 
ical mirror, to present, in a hundred varying shapes, the Grecian wis- 
dom, which Paul, in comparison with the Gospel, was taught, by the 
Holy Ghost, to view only with contempt. Clemens vindicated the study 
of philosophy, in this preposterous mode of interpreting the Scriptures, 
by the example of Abraham^s union with Hagar before having a son by 
Sarah. We are taught by this example, he says, the importance of an 
indoctrination in philosophy before any valuable fruit can be produced 
from Christianity. The monstrous productions of such unions, like those 
of the unions of angels with the daughters of men, which Justin Martyr 
and Clemens could see in the narrative in Genesis, the Alexandrine 
school has very abundantly shown. Christian teachers, in short, who 
actually wore the cloak, as well as the doctrines, of philosophers, carried 
the Gospel to the Academy for its verification ; and, not satisfied with the 
splendor of its truths, baptized it in the font of Paganism. This was un- 
questionably one of the most signal departures of Christian instruction 
from its original simplicity and purity; and its pagan baptism gave it 
one of the most marked characters of the Man of Sin. 

We cannot, in condemning the union effected between philosophy and 
Christianity by the teachers of the second century, exonerate modem 
theological instructors altogether from blame for a similar cause. Chris- 
tian teachers are now too much under the cloud of philosophy. To take 
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Beems to have taken, though more harmlessly at its begin* 
ning, from this source; and its subsequent blending with 
the Roman flamen and pontifex completed the departure, 
and was a graft on the same stock. "^ It can make little 
difference, in itself, whether a bishop presides over an asso- 
ciation of churches, or the pastor governs his own flock, or 
the congregation govern themselves. But Prelacy has 

one example : We are taught, in the Gospel, that men are saved only on 
one principle — that of grace or faith. Faith, we are taught, is the only 
possible commencement of true religion. This great doctrine, however, 
is, in many of our schools of theology, associated with metaphysical dis- 
cussions respecting the natural power of men in the operation of their 
wiUs; and it is thought to prove the dogma of a necessitated choice. 
Here two very different subjects have been confounded. The natural 
helplessness of men without the Gospel has been confounded with an 
imagined powerlessness which the microscopic vision of metaphysicians 
has discovered in the will, and which renders man a blind agent, or a 
passive link in an infinite chain of causes, and which renders obligation 
a mere barren distinction of terms. There is no relation whatever be- 
tween these subjects. When men are taught the obligation to believe in 
Christ and to conform to the precepts of the Gospel, the subject can be 
urged with power upon the conscience, which needs no metaphysics to 
augment; and it produces an effect upon the lives of men which a moun- 
tain of metaphysics can never accomplish. But theology has not yet 
emerged from the cloud into which this metaphysical subject of the will 
has plunged the doctrine of regeneration. It should be added to the 
Litany of aU Christians, and be a part of their daily fervent prayer, 
•« From the error of confounding the speculations of man with the wis- 
dom and life-giving words of the Holy Ghost, and from aU metaphysics 
and all false philosophy, Lord, deliver us ! " 

It is gratifying to know that there were some Christians in the second 
century who foresaw the consequences of the philosophical inclinations 
of so many religious teachers; and that the union of philosophy with 
religion was not accomplished without opposition. How fer the vitality 
of religion, however, had declined, at that early time, is manifest from 
the fact that the philosophical teachers were not shamed out of their 
preposterous innovations. 

* See Commentaries of Mosheim, Century H. 

2* 
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often manifested a character inconsistent with Christian 
simplicitj and equality ; and the cause which produced it 
may reasonably be suspected to have produced other errors. 
One or two such errors will be seen in the course of this 
work. 

But '^ Jewish fables " do not stand alone in the causes 
which changed the character of Christianity. The varia- 
tions of opinion, in the first periods of the church, were 
much more numerous, and more important, than would be 
surmised by a reader only partially acquainted with ecclesi- 
astical history. As many of these causes and their fruits 
have been continued to our own time, they must affect our 
judgment of the present state of the Christian religion. 

There was a wild range of diversity existing even under 
the eyes of the apostles themselves, as we learn from the 
epistles ; one can scarcely expect, therefore, to find a per- 
fection of Christian knowledge when inspiration ceased. 
The ** Apostolical Fathers," so called, the immediate suc- 
cessors of the apostles, show an extraordinary union of 
truth and fable and tradition, and make it evident that 
Christian doctrine was not truly conceived at that time. 
They speak of the fabulous Egyptian phoenix as a reality, 
and seem to have regarded it as a proof of the resurrection. 
They received the most absurd fables respecting Abraham ; 
and tell us with great confidence — what they had not 
learned from the Scriptures — that the world would con- 
tinue for seven thousand years ; a Jewish fable, which has 
been transmitted to our time. If we go to the Apocryphal 
Gospels, let the time of their composition have been what 
it may, we plunge deeper into the fables which were 
widely substituted in the church for Christianity; and 
which probably show the under-current of that powerful 
stream which was ploughing in the channel marked out by 
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the Grospel. A popular belief in dragons, in changelings, 
and in witchcraft, which prevailed among our British and 
German ancestors, shows a similar perverse tendency of 
the human mind."^ 

The second century may be regarded as dignified, to a 
limited extent indeed, by a disposition to penetrate through 
the bewildering and preposterous cloud of opinions to the 
standpoints of the Gospel. Perhaps this character, how- 
ever, more properly belongs to the two following centuries. 
Yet, this auspicious study of focts, when Christianity was 
nigh being lost in fable and tradition, was interrupted by 
several events, which resulted in submerging it in Reason 
and Asceticism ,* and when the elements of these corrup- 
tions had been prepared, the arm of power shut down the 
gate against the purifying influences of the Gospel ; and 
the church took its flight into " the wilderness, '' until such 
time as it should please God to restore it again to the 
world.f 

It would seem that no one could doubt, with these well- 
known facts before him, that the contents of the Gospel 
were very imperfectly settled up to the time of the Reform- 
ation. Nor can we be at a loss to perceive the efiect of this 
admission upon the present state of Christian knowledge. 
For no less than six or seven still contested varieties of 
doctrine have come down to us, like the unfortunate legacy 
of a disputed estate, from the period of interrupted investi- 
gation ; some of which possess nearly equal currency and 

* Nothing shows more the importance of the exhortation, " Take heed 
what ye hear." 

t The reader who wishes for further information upon ^this interesting 
snbject may advantageously consult the Commentaries of the faithful 
Mosheim upon the State of Christianity during the Three First Cen- 
turies. 
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power, and divide the empire of the church among them. 
Calvinism and Arminianism have both been thus trans- 
mitted.* Arius has had, in modern times, however, few 
representatives, and Sabellius still fewer. The Nicene 
doctrine, or rather the doctrine which bears its name, has 
attained the prevalence. Some opinions respecting the 
Millennium and the second coming of Christ, and some 
relating to other subjects, have also been transmitted to our 
time. 

The Gospel must be very imperfectly comprehended, and 
its facts must be capable of some new elucidation, when 
good and able men, as it would be absurd to dispute, have 
differed so widely upon all these subjects.! Especially, 
when we contemplate the variety of these differences, must 
we be impressed with the belief that Christian theology 
demands a thorough revision, and must repay every earnest 
labwer who makes the attempt. Indeed, whether discov- 
eries in religion are practicable has been already settled 
by the fact that discoveries were made before the Reforma- 
tion, and have been made, more or less, almost every gen- 
eration since. We will call attention to one or two inter- 
esting facts upon this point. 

* The historioal reader does not need to be informed that the system 
or style of doctrine which now goes under the name of Calvin belongs 
really to a much earlier age; and thsub Augustine, Bishop of Hippo in the 
fourth century, is yirtuallyits author. The doctrines called Arminian 
belong to as early an antiquity; and Pelagius, or Morgan, a British 
monk, and John Gassian, stand prominent among those who propagated 
sentiments of this nature. 

t It would be impossible for any person to deny that the names both 
of good and great men have been attached to all these yarieties of doc- 
trine. It is sufficient to know that Whitefield was a Calvinist, Wesley an 
Arminian, Dr. Samuel Clark an Arian, and that multitudes of good and 
able men have professed the Nicene doctrine, and many that of the 
Premillennialists, to justify this observation. 
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Every one is familiar with the benefits of the Reforma- 
tion itself ; and with the great doctrine which has produced 
them, and which Luther succeeded in raising from the for- 
getfulness in which it had lain for a thousand years. This 
great doctrine of Justification by Faith unfettered the mind 
from superstition and from church authority, and must 
ever produce these results wherever it is received. 

But the Reformation of Luther was only one of a great 
series of reformations, and not the first in the series ; and 
it will appear an impressive fact to the reader, that no one 
of these reformations has been at any time efiected without 
some new development of scriptural truth, 

Wicklifie has been allowed, by some indeed reluctantly, 
the merit of a Christian reformer. He has been called the 
Morning Star of the Reformation. History will allow him 
an influence of the most powerful kind upon the religious 
sentiments of a great nation, and of a race at present the 
most powerful on the globe. Wickliffe's opinions, indeed, 
partook something, of a political character, as falling in with 
the drift of popular feeling then existing throughout the 
civilized world. It was an age when the conviction of pop- 
ular rights was taking its deep root among men, to put 
forth its strong and terrible arms in a future age. The 
French lawyers may have said before, what John Ball, the 
itinerant preacher, said, whose celebrated distich represents 
in some degree, though in doggerel, the spirit of Wickliffe's 
preaching : — 

** When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Where was the fine gentleman ? " ♦ 

* The French national documents of this age express the very spirit 
and language of our Declaration of Independence. ** According to the 
law of nature, each ought to be born free.'* — Michelet's History of 
France, Book V. chap. 6. 
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But Wickliffe discovered the great doctrine of human 
rights, or rather of Christian liberty, in the Gospel. He 
acted powerfully with these ideas, mingled with some 
others, upon his own time ; and his influence may be be- 
lieved to have been felt in the freedom of religious opinion 
which exists in England, and in the liberties of this coun- 
try, at the present time. 

Whitefield and Wesley must also be admitted among 
reformers. Their great labors are now forcing themselves 
upon attention, as being among the greatest and most fruit- 
ful in historical events. Yet the beneficial effects of their 
labors did not start altogether in the line of existing ideas. 
Their reformation was not a reproduction of the religious 
spirit of the Commonwealth. It had much in common with 
it. But it was more rational, less speculative, and struck 
its roots deeper in the genius of the Gospel. It was emi- 
nently philanthropic ; without sternness or fierceness. No 
man ever expressed the genuine spirit of Christian charity 
more than Mr. Whitefield ; and Wesleyanism was a novel 
exposition of the Scriptures altogether, the justness of some 
of which is now very generally conceded, and some of the 
sterner features of Calvinism have melted away under the 
influence of this rising star. Whitefield, whose eloquence 
was unrivalled, did not theoretically depart from the Cal- 
vinistic standard of the day ; but the spirit of his extraor- 
dinary labors and eloquence was not inspired by the chill- 
ing system which he professed.* The doctrine of the 

* Calvinism has many phases, undoubtedly, to which this judgmentwill 
not apply. But it was the tendency of Calvinism, in its earlier forms, to 
put the salvation of men by the Gospel — considered as provided — not 
upon any voluntary conduct of their own connected with the providence 
and purpose of God, but upon a decree of election arbitrarily made. God 
could not indeed foresee any goodness, such as is the fruit of the Gospel, 
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New Testament, which excessive Galvinistio deductioiui 
had opposed, that the Gospel should be, and maj be suc- 
oessfoll J, preached to all men, was illustrated, by both these 

before &ith is exercised. But yarioos reasons, not inconsistent with the 
freeness of the Gospel offer, may haye induced, and may still induce, God 
to haye mercy upon those whom he draws to Christ It was the repre- 
sentation of an arbitrary character, in effect, in the Diyine decree, and 
an unnecessary confusing of the mind with the relations of the Diyine 
foreknowledge and purpose with the conduct of men, eyen against the 
warnings of Calyin, which gaye the stem and chilling character to the 
earlier forms of Calyinism. The doctrine that we are not tainted merely 
by the sin of Adam, but were corrupted in him in such a manner as to 
render us guilty, and proper subjects of punishment, not excepting 
infants, as taught by Calvin in his Institutes and Commentary on the 
Romans, contributed to the same result : the corruption of the human ^/ 
race, deriyed from Adam, and what may be called a goyemmentai.'^ 
imputation, or the treatment of the whole race upon a represiirt^ 
tive principle, were explained in this exceptionable manner. Various 
metaphysical explanations of the atonement and of regeneration haye 
had the same effect. Good men, indeed, saw in the sterner features of 
Calyinism an occasion for humbleness of mind and an eyidence of the 
eyil of sin — two yaluable results of this system ; and they modified its 
forbidding metaphysics with the touching affection displayed in the yol- 
untary sacrifice of Christ Still, however much a pious heart and an 
insight of the mercies of God may have modified much that belonged 
originally to the character of this scheme, the effect of its philosophy, 
whenever it was contemplated in its metaphysics, or in many of the prin- 
ciples upon which its systematic adjustments proceeded, was chilling and 
forbidding. The love of God — the unquestionably great cardinal^oe- 
trine of the Gospel — was nearly eclipsed by this philosophy, and 
appeared only as a feeble light in the midst of an awful gloom. The law, 
or a principle of justice, which in the Gospel seryes only to enhance the 
benignity and grace of God in the proyision and offer of salvation, was 
made to have a reversed effect, and to stand as the principal character 
of the GospeL 

It is not the intention of the author to argue any point of eyangelical 
doctrine for or against any Christian denomination; but it is certainly 
not to be regretted that Arminianism has contributed to soften down 
much that was truly blamable in the Calyinistic scheme. Errors and 
weaknesses, frequently arising from yulgar prejudice, could, it is bo- 
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eminent men, to a degree and with a power which had not 
been manifested since the apostolic age. A deeper insight 
into the freeness of the Gospel-offer, as associated with other 
evangelical ideas, was more effectually produced than had 
ever before existed perhaps in the world during its un- 
inspired period. 

These ideas have been since extended in this country. 
Whatever may be thought of the periodical excitements 
which were associated with the labors of Mr. Nettleton and 
of Mr. Finney, these eminent men — one of whom still sur- 
vives to enjoy the honor of his successful exertions — 
operated upon the popular mind by means of great truths, 
which had been buried in the current theology of the time. 
The doctrine of man's obligation and ability, as taught by 
them respectively, though not perhaps without some errors, 
produced an enthusiasm in favor of evangelical religion 
which has been felt by all denominations. If the great 
truths thus effectually taught were not altogether new, they 
were sufficient to shake the public mind out of some of its 
apathy towards religion ; and have powerfully contributed 
to give a more rational and effective character to the Cal- 
vinistic theology of this country. If one great religious 
denomination was severed in twain, as a result, yet, if the 
severed part preserves its popular character and its pro- 
gressive adaptation to the wants of the world, the separation 
will afford no cause of regret. 

In short, the great impulse and cause of all the marked 
religious reformations of the world have been some new 

lieyed, be pointed out in what is popularly at least received as Arminian- 
ism; but it is- not the purpose of the author to sit as a censor oyer the 
great and influential denominations which respectively bear the Calvin- 
istio and Arminian character, nor to stand as an umpire between them. 
Love covereth a multitude of sins; and these schemes of doctrine must, in 
the nature of the case, modify each other. 
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development of the Word of God, Successively, aa new 
exigences have arisen, the Gospel has been found to be pro- 
vided with some power adequate to the occasion. Unless, 
therefore, some new instrument shall supersede the Gospel 
in the world as the power to purify and to save it, — unless 
it is to be hereafter only a conservative force, and unless we 
can suppose that the conflicting systems transmitted from 
the first ages of the Christian era are, all or any of them, 
the complete Gospel of Christ, — we must suspect that, 
ere the truth imbeds its great principles completely in the 
nature of man, the Gospel will reveal some new adaptations 
for human improvement. So it has been heretofore in the 
progress of mankind ; and so we may presume that it will 
continue to be, until the earth is the Lord's and the fulness 
thereof. 

Even the Franciscans produced their temporary eflfects 
upon society by means of some small fragment of sacred 
fire struck from the Gospel. Zealots and imitators have 
frequently endeavored to make their mark upon the world 
in the production of some new religious movement, by 
means of singular devices and measures; often diluting 
some small portions of the Word of Gt)d, and accompanying 
them with coarse anecdote and jest, to the oflfence of good 
taste, and the substitution of enthusiasm for the genuine and 
rational spirit of religion. But the Word of God is the 
only instrument which can sustain any genuine religious 
progress; and it is, in its great compass and profound 
resources, beyond the reach of charlatans, if it maybe 
effectively used by the pious and humble. 

It will strengthen this argument, if we recollect, that the 
great and many-headed apostasy, in some respects so am- 
biguously predicted in the Scriptures, is to disappear under 
such means as the Spirit of the Saviour'*s mouthy tho. 
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Sword which goeth out of his mouth and the Brightness 
of his coming ; — expressions which it would seem diffi- 
cult to mistake, as d^ioting anything else than the Gt)8pel 
as the mighty instrument by which the strongholds of the 
world are to be pulled down. 

Two facts, however, if any doubt remains, will com- 
pletely settle the question whether any further discoveries 
may be made in the Scriptures ; and may excite to new 
ardors in their discovery, and to a more exact and complete 
system of interpretation. 

First: Paul several times intimates that truths exist in 
religion beyond the former or then existing experience of 
mankind, and even in some degree beyond his own. One 
declaration would be conclusive, if we could settle the 
interpretation of the passage at present : " We prophesy in 
part." — '^ Now I know in part" But he makes a remarka- 
ble intimation of this kind in the account of his vision, or 
rapture to heaven. (2 Cor. xii.) He heard, he informs 
us, "unspeakable words," which it was "not lawful for a 
man to utter." The idea which he meant to convey, by 
the unlawfulness or unutterableness of the subject, it is 
important to determine. The margin reads, for lawful, 
possible. And the original may undoubtedly be taken in 
this way ; and the meaning may still further relate to the 
unfitness of the subject to be communicated at that time. 
Indeed, why should one man, while living in the world, 
have been favored with communications which it would not 
be proper to communicate more generally at any future 
time ? It is not a question why God should think proper 
to conceal any portion of Divine knowledge, but why he 
should reveal to one man what he would perpetually with- 
hold from the rest of mankind. The Saviour forbade that 
his Messiahship should be proclaimed; while he did not 
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intend that his advent aa the Messiah shoald be perpetoally 
unknown. 

What the traths were, of which the apostle caught some 
discernment, we can conjecture only ; and may do so, per- 
haps, with a good degree of conviction, from some obscure 
declarations to be found in his epistles. Upon two subjects 
the apostle speaks with great and with enthusiastic inter- 
est: the inflaence of the mission of Christ beyond this 
world, and his second coming into the world. Upon 
these subjects he speaks only in a detached manner, and 
in an obscure style; and upon the latter of them with 
evident embarrassment, and with some apparent discrepancy. 
He speaks of these subjects as mysterious to himself: 
"Behold I show you a mystery." (1 Cor. xv. 51; Eph. 
i. 9, 10.) It does not by any means follow, however, 
because these subjects were obscure to the apostle, — if they 
were, and he certainly does not fully reveal them, — that 
they will be so to all succeeding times. Inspired men, we 
are particularly informed, did not always comprehend the 
messages which they delivered (1 Peter i. 10 — 12) ; 
and no subject in the New Testament is probably more 
obscure than was the doctrine of Christ to the prophets and 
the church under the old dispensation. It has been a 
general error to conceive that there is nothing parallel to 
this mystery in the New Testament. 

But a still more impressive case is found in the Revela- 
tions. John speaks of events, in the allegorical style of 
that book, under the image of the descent of an angel from 
heaven, whose mission was to announce and prepare the 
complete establishment of the Kingdom of God — the 
foundation of the well-established popular expectation of the 
conversion of the world, or, as it is expressed in this pas- 
sage, the conclusion of the mystery of God, as Sad been 
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declared to his servants the prophets. (Bey. x.) This 
angel, or messenger, is represented as holding a little open 
book in his hands. This would be a very suitable symbol 
of the communication of new truths ; and the smallness of 
the volume, together with its being open^ seems not less 
fitly to denote an exposition of truths previously revealed ; 
and in this allegorical book an angel is a proper symbol of 
such events. This angel is further distinguished by the 
symbol of the sun and the rainbow. These are very lumi- 
nous veils ; and through their transparency we seem readily 
to distinguish a period of religious communications, relating 
to the mercies or the covenant of God, respecting the 
church, — which the rainbow seems clearly to symbolize in 
this book. The angel is also, in striking confirmation of 
these observations, represented as delivering a message from 
his book. The eflfects which it produces are specially 
represented as like the sudden bursting of repeated thunder : 
seven utterances of this description are mentioned. This 
mode of speaking is obviously well adapted to express the 
eflfects of surprising religious announcements. The an- 
nouncements of Luther operated upon the world like thun- 
der, and with all the force of the Divine voice in the 
heavens. Perhaps, in the age of Wickliflfe, and in the 
Reformation, we have the two first utterances of the angel. 
It may be further observed that the mission of this sym- 
bolical angel strikingly concurs with the declaration of 
Paul, that the man of sin would be destroyed by the 
brightness of the Saviour's coming. Both representations 
relate to the same events. Both passages, therefore, seem 
to teach that the anti- Christian powers of the world will 
be destroyed by some new forces of the Word of God. It 
would be indeed strange, if the familiar doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, nearly every one of which have been held by the 
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Church of Borne, and in &ct derived through it, should be 
used for the destruction of this great power ; — and great at 
present, great in its agreement with an unsubdued and 
almost universal disposition of the human heart to substi- 
tute devotion and works for the genuine spirit of religion. 
It may well be hoped that some virgin truths of Chris- 
tianity, more unknown to "fathers" and "councils" than 
Justification by Faith, have been spared the corruption into 
which the great Christian apostasy has dragged down so 
much of the Word of God. 

But the production of new truths is the most effectual 
evidence that discoveries are practicable in the Word of 
God. Such proof will be set before the reader. 
8* 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE OBIGIK AKD 8TATB OF THB QUESTION. 

A Sceptical Objection. — A Real Difficulty. — Answers of Fuller and 
Chalmers. — Effect of the Discussion to widen the Range of the Prob- 
lem. — Hypothesis of Chakners objectionable. — Hypothe^ that 
other Beings in other Worlds have not fallen ; — its Difficulties. — 
The Problem unsolved; — its Magnitude; — the Importance of solving 
it. — The Solution attainable. — Misstatement of the Case. — An 
Inquiry into the Extent and Present Condition of the Universe. 

Several of the physical sciences have had, in their 
birth, the singular fortune to furnish alluring materials for 
an assault upon revelation ; and afterwards to become, as 
was scarcely to have been expected, very powerful auxil- 
iaries in its defence. When astronomy became popularized, 
some sceptics endeavored to fix upon Christianity the stigma 
that it represented the Creator as restricting his principal 
care to mankind; and as providing, in this design, an 
extraordinary sacrifice — in itself staggering reason — in 
which no other races of intelligent beings had any share. 
Christianity was confidently pronounced, on this account, to 
be a scheme manifestly too narrow to correspond with the 
known extent of the creation. 

Infidelity has in this case undesignedly furnished a 
valuable truth in support of Christianity. It must be ad- 
mitted that, if the Bible represents the Creator as con- 
fining his principal attention to mankind, as it seems to 
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do, the case is inexplicable, if we must, at the same time, 
contemplate the worlds above us, and their inhabitants, in 
a light of superior importance and excellence. It is quite 
possible, therefore, that some misconception has entered 
into the statement of the question. We will, however, 
before searching for the error in this case, notice the condi- 
rion of the inquiry at present. 

The formidable objection referred to called out two rare 
defenders of revelation; one of whom united remarkable 
penetration of mind with singular powers of disputation, 
and the other possessed a species of eloquence unique and 
powerful in its kind. Andrew Fuller, whose general expo- 
sitions of the way of salvation are so justly esteemed, drew 
from the Bible convincing proof that Christianity does not 
expose its own weakness in the case in hand ; since it does 
not represent itself as a scheme so narrow as to be only a 
religion for this world ; for, on the contrary, the entire 
creation is very clearly represented as sharing in the bene- 
fits of redemption.* Mr. Fuller produced a fact entirely 
competent to neutralize at least the force of this objection. 
Dr. Chalmers, on the other hand, more popularly known in 
the argument, adorned the subject, so powerfully argued by 
this great disputant, with his peculiar powers of illustra- 
tion ; venturing at the same time upon the very bold hypoth- 
esis, very ingeniously urged, that the distant places of 
the creation might have become involved also in au apos- 
tasy ; and offering some impressive considerations upon the 
consistency of an attention to the minute affairs of the 
creation, with its general supervision. 

It must be admitted, however, upon a review of this 
argument, that the attention given by Christian writers to 

♦ «• The Gospel its own Witness." 
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the subject has not divested the case of all difficaltj ; but 
has rather served to call the attention of religious mmds 
to a subject involved in several respects, in the present way 
of viewing it, in very great obscurity. If Mr. Fuller has 
shown, by a very satis£Bu;tory citation of passages, that the 
influence of redemption extends, as a matter pf fact, as fiir 
as the creation, however great it may be ; still, the nature 
of this influence remains unresolved, — or how and why the 
affikirs of the world exert so great an influence in the system 
of the Creator. 

K, for the present, we take the hypothesis of Chalmers, 
that other worlds have fallen and need redemption, we must 
be impressed, like Mr. Foster,* with the very gloomy con- 
ception which it sets before us of the Divine economy, which 
can admit and is incapable of preventing the miseries of a 
general diffusion of moral evil. It is also an objection to 
this hypothesis, that we have very sure scriptural evidence 
that the atonement, as such, does not apply to the only 
other race of intelligent beings revealed as created besides 
men ; nor have we the slightest intimation that the princi- 
ple of redemption may extend in any degree beyond this 
world or mankind. Mr. Fuller also has provided means, 
as will be hereafter shown, to set aside this hypothesis, by 
showing that the whole creation is actually represented as 
serving some purpose in facilitating the design of the work 
of Christ begun on earth ; while the church is represented as 
in some manner increasing the happiness of the whole crea- 
tion : — a paradox unexplained, but which will be found, it 
is believed, capable of elucidation. 

K, then, we take the. only other practicable hypothesis — 
admitting the existence of a plurality of inhabited worlds — 

* MiBoeUaneous EsBays of John Foster. 
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that no other worlds have fallen besides those revealed as 
having done so, we are not furnished with a clearer dis- 
cernment of the influence of the atonement upon other 
beings. For, if it is not a scheme for their recovery, nor 
an important instrument for their preservation, — as it can- 
not be, since^ they must, upon the hypothesis, have long 
existed without a knowledge of it, — in what manner can 
its influence be exerted, corresponding with the extraordi- 
nary interest which it is represented as universally exciting? 
It would seem, that being in its nature adjusted to a state 
of sin, its example of lenity would be both hazardous apd 
needless to beings who had not experienced temptation, 
and who already possessed the example of angels hopelessly 
fibllen before them. 

But this hypothesis presents a still more formidable difli- 
culty. The existence of sin has been, admitted, by those 
who do not jest at its nature, to be the most formidable 
subject which ofiers itself among the objects of our atten- 
tion. If its existence is at all strange and perplexing, how 
much more so does it become when we conceive of two 
races, angelic and human, as alone in any degree expe- 
riencing this great calamity ! If all other beings, to whose 
numbers the human race with angels bear only an incon- 
siderable proportion, have been entirely preserved in inno- 
cence, why should two races have been suflFered to fall ? It 
could not have been, upon this hypothesis, from a want of 
power to prevent it. The lot of man, especially, appears, 
therefore, to be a peculiar and inexplicable hardship, when 
viewed in this light. 

It is obvious, therefore, that there has been no decisive 
solution of the problem which the sceptical objection ofiers ; 
nor does any answer seem to be practicable within the range 
of thought in which the solution has been attempted. No 
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diflSculty, however, was ever made a source of sceptical 
opposition of half such formidable magnitude.* We have 
had an example, in one of the most illustrious statesmen of 
America, of the manner in which the subject — or, the 
mysterious nature of the atonement as it stands related with 
the extent of the universe — affects minds very free from 
any sceptical disposition.f 

It is certainly desirable, in the highest degree, to clear 
up this subject by any new lights which the progress of 
knowledge will permit. It will be the object of these pages 
to pursue the subject, with such aids as the providence of 
'Goi has furnished. And it is hoped that it will not be 
deemed presumptuous to state that new light will be cast 
upon it from this source. A method of inquiry will be pur- 
sued which aflfords the only hope of reaching the result. 

We will, in the first place, consider a misstatement of the 
diflSculty, by an inquiry into the extent and present con- 
dition of the universe. 

* Mr. Foster was led to accept Origen's doctrine of the final restoration 
of the lost, on this account : a benevolent hypothesis, in a case for which 
we hope there is a better solution, and one less repugnant to the Scrip* 
tures. — See Foster's Letter. 

t Dying Observations of Daniel Webster : " * Lord, I believe ; help thou 
mine unbelief.' Philosophical argument, especially that drawn from the 
vastness of the universe in comparison with the apparent Insignificance of 
this globe, has sometimes shaken my reason for the faith which is in me ; 
but my heart has always assured and reassured me that the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ must be a divine reality. The Sermon on the Mount cannot 
be a merely human production. This belief enters into the very depth of 
my conscience. The whole history of man proves it" 
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PLURALITY OP WORLDS: OR, THB PROVINCB OF 
ASTRONOMY AND THB PROVINCB OF BBYELA- 
TION. 

The Soienoe of Astronomy associated with a Conjecture. — Question 
whether the Uniyerse was designed to be Inhabited. — Whether it 19 
generally Inhabited at Present. — Complicated Nature of this Ques- 
tion. — Not within the Domain of Natural Science. — How it can be 
Answered. — To be Answered Negatively. — Competency of Theology 
to Determine this Question in all its Extent. — Notice of an Objection 
to a Plurality of Worlds from the Relation which the Celestial Bodies 
appear to sustain to the Earth in the Account in Genesis. — Strictures 
upon an Hypothesis of Sir David Brewster in regard to the Con- 
dition of the Universe. 

It cannot be said that the splendid and ''exact" science 
of astronomy has been disconnected with some dreams of 
the imagination. Its dominion in " the empyrean " has not 
saved it altogether from the infirmities which attach to this 
mundane sphere. It is indeed remarkable that the. most 
brilliant period of astronomical discoveries should have been 
so soon connected with a conjecture which became imme- 
diately recognized as a fact by professor and peasant ; and 
which has furnished, as such, materials for religious opin- 
ions and discussions of considerable magnitude and of some 
variety. We refer to the doctrine that thousands or count- 
less multitudes of worlds are inhabited, besides this planet, 

(88) 
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hj intelligent beings. The confidence with which this pop- 
ular doctrine has been generally maintained is rather unfor- 
tunate, "^ although it has added some splendor to the bril- 
liant science of astronomy and to religious hypothesis; 
Bince, when we come to search for the basis upon which it 
rests, it will be found to be altogether a visionary matter. 
TThere is certainly a wide distinction to be made be- 
tween the questions whether the universe was designed to 
be inhabited and whether it i^ so at present. A distinction 
between these questions would have saved much error. 

Upon the first of these questions we do not deem it neces- 
sary to undertake a particular discussion, since the facts 
which will ultimately be presented will effectually settle it; 
and the question would remain undetermined, in a measure, 
with the assistance of astronomy and of mere analogy only. 
It has been justly observed, however, by Sir David Brew- 
ster,! that it would seem that no one who believes in an 
intelligent Creator could seriously doubt that the universe 
was designed to support an intelligent population. Abso- 
lute evidence from astronomy there is indeed none; but 
something more nearly approaching to absolute evidence can 
be obtained from revelation. Still, the hypothesis that the 
system of nature was intended generally to support an in- 
telligent population, is the only explanation of its design 
which is plausible, or which is likely to meet with the small- 
est favor. Indeed, it stands alone, as the only hypothesis 
which the extent and magnitude and the analogies of the 
creation appear to allow. It is therefore unnecessary to pur- 
sue an argument in its support, until some other hypothesis 
of superior merit, — which seems to be inconceivable, — or 
indeed any plausible hypothesis at all, is oflfered in its stead. 

* Andrew Fuller expressed his doubts upon this coigeoture. 
t " More Worlds than One." 
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There is no evidence whatever against its truth, as a vig- 
orous eflFort to produce something of the kind has very sat- 
isfactorily shown.* Variety in the arrangement of the 
creation is no evidence that the universe was not intended 
for inhabitants, unless we know that this variety is incom- 
patible with such a design. There may be binary and still 
more numerous associations of stars, and two suns may en- 
lighten the same earth, and still this design be preserved 
and highly favored. The allegation that we have no evi- 
dence that a single star is associated with a habitable world 
is trivial ; since our own sun would appear to be unattended 
with its family of planets, if it should be observed from any 
position at the distance at which any of the fixed stars are 
supposed to be placed from us. And the hypothesis that 
the creation was intended for inhabitants is not dependent 
upon the general arrangement into suns and planets, since 
the varieties of life which the Creator may produce are at 
present entirely beyond even the reach of conjecture. 
There are bodies " celestial," and there are bodies " terres- 
trial." 

But the question whether the universe is in fact gen- 
erally inhabited, and by what beings it may be, is quite a 
different subject, and involves particular questions for 
which astronomy can furnish no answers. It connects 
itself with the subject of the age of the creation, with its 
fitness for inhabitants, and with the moral economy of the 
Creator. Such questions, for the most part, do not belong 
to the province of the astronomer, since they must be deter- 
mined, in the want of observation, by principles involved in 
the problem of the moral designs of the Creator. The 
geologist cannot determine anything respecting the physical 
constitution of other worlds. The zoologist would not be 

* " PluraUty of Worlds." 
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able, with the resources of his interesting department of 
science, to make out from analogy the existence even of an 
inferior animal creation in the worlds of space ; and theol- 
ogy, as we think will be made plain, is competent to show 
that the animals of the earth, whether used as food or to 
assist the labors of man, or viewed in the examples of low 
and debased passions and of virtues which they oflFer, belong 
purely to an initiatory period of human existence. The 
conditions, in fact, upon which a judgment can be formed 
respecting the present use or occupation of the creation, lie 
more within the domain of theology than of any other 
science. 

Theology is fully competent to pronounce against the 
probability that the universe is generally inhabited. The 
supposition of there being intelligent inhabitants in other 
worlds, involves them at once in all the high responsibili- 
ties and in the fearful hazards of moral beings. If we sup- 
pose that all other worlds are inhabited hj fallen or sinful 
beings^ we have the hopeless problem to solve, how sin and 
misery can be universal in the government of God. It is 
hard to conceive that Infinite Wisdom should or could orig- 
inate no better plan than such as would fill the universe 
with sinful and miserable beings, many of whom could 
never escape from a condition of wretchedness except by 
their extinction. A superior plan is conceivable, and has 
been practicable. And if, on the other hand, we conceive 
that no other beings have fallen besides those known 
actually to have done so, we have the still greater difficulty 
to meet, affecting not only the wisdom but also the justice 
of God, — why, if it was possible to preserve all other 
worlds in a state of innocence, two races of beings, men and 
angels, should have been suffered to fall into sin. 

Theology, therefore, presents objections altogether in- 
4* 
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superable to the belief that the popular doctrine of millionB 
of inhabited worlds is true. That it can go further than 
this, and is capable of deciding the question as fully as 
astronomy can decide upon the existence and application of 
the law of gravitation, will be shown in the next chapter, 
and in the succeeding portions of this work. 

One other observation only seems to be demanded at the 
present point. It may be objected to the idea of a plurality 
of worlds, that the Bible represents the sun and moon, and 
seemingly the stars also, as intended solely for the use of 
this world and for man. It would too much anticipate the 
results to which this work will be brought, and indeed 
would be impracticable at present, to answer this objection 
now. It is believed, however, that we may take the biblical 
statement in a more literal manner than is usually done ; 
that the heavenly worlds were designed principally for the 
very use denoted at the time when the record was made ; 
and that it was not only proper, but highly truthful, to 
represent their design in this way. The statement is never- 
theless in entire consistency with the existence of a plurality 
of worlds. This singular paradox will be perfectly ex- 
plained when we reach the result. The statement in Genesis 
is precisely like the first promise, as recorded in the same 
book, that '^ the seed of the woman should bruise the ser- 
pent's head ; " in which a great truth was proclaimed in a 
seemingly partial and certainly very obscure manner. 

Remark. — An observation may be offered, at the con- 
clusion of this chapter, upon the remarkable reply to an 
equally remarkable book — "Plurality of Worlds" — by 
Sir David Brewster, in a work of his entitled "More 
Worlds than One." It is said, in this reply, not to be 
impossible that, during the process of the formation of the 
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world for the residence of man, intelligent beings may hare 
lived upon the earth. It is observed that the geologist may 
ultimately discover, beneath the primitive azoic formations, 
the remains of beings "more lovely, more pure, more^ 
divine, than man." If this world has gone through its 
series of transformations, such as are here indicated, like 
an insect, the processes have gone unfortunately upon a 
scale of debasement, and the moral and physical scales 
have been reversed ; for a sinful race now dwell upon the 
earth, and this when the earth is the most perfected, as a 
pure race must have occupied it when it was least so. 
But this strange hypothesis is stretched, in the conception 
that the whole universe has experienced a succession of 
inhabitants. The question must naturally occur, therefore, 
what disposition has been made of these numerous beings ; 
for the physical universe, subject everywhere to such succes- 
sions, must be too narrow for their reception. Perhaps some 
of them have perished forever ; and the pure beings, whose 
remains may be found in the earth, not unlikely perished 
or died in some of those extraordinary convulsions to which 
the earth was subject during the earlier periods of its forma- 
tion. And what must we think of the wisdom and benevo- 
lence of the Creator, if death and misery are universal; 
and if beings better than man are or were liable to be 
swallowed up in streams of lava, to be borne away with 
floods, or destroyed with sub-terrene gases ? It is but a 
melancholy theology which can represent the Creator as 
giving birth to desolation and misery over the wide extent 
of nature ; and the problem of evil, sufficiently dreadful in 
the ordinary ways of viewing the subject, is deepened by 
such a conception. The author of '* Plurality of Worlds " 
may be thanked for theoretically blotting out a creation so 
theoretically conceived as filled with horrors ; or for turning 
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it, all except the earth and its supporters, into a jest, as 
chiefly " flakes of fire struck off* in the formation of the 
solar system,'' and now, it may be, " really long since ex- 
tinct." Religion gains nothing by an extravagant zeal for 
its defence ; nor have men who have displayed great emi- 
nence in the physical sciences — as has been illustrated by 
both these authors — always exhibited the qualifications 
necessary to deal with the theories of religion. Religion is 
a science, and demands, like other sciences, a professional 
study. A peasant may sometimes enlighten an astronomer, 
and the profound studies of religion may sometimes be pro- 
moted by men in the common departments of life ; but at 
the same time it will be admitted that there is one province 
for the astronomer, or for the man of physical science, and 
another province for the theologian. 



CHAPTER III. 

INFANCY OF THE CREATION. 

Probability that the Moral System of the Creation is struggling through 
the Difficulties attending its Commencement. — This Conjecture capable 
of being demonstrated as a Fact. — Supposed want of Facts to settle 
the Question respecting the Present Condition of the Universe. — 
Scriptural Testimony abundant. — Relatiye Age of the Creation. — 
The Celestial Bodies not older than the Earth. — A Particular Exami- 
nation of the Narrative of the Creation as relating to this Subject. — 
A Remarkable Declaration in this Narrative. — The actual Creation 
of Nature. — Man not preceded in Existence by any other Beings 
except Angels. — The Earth first Created, or fitted for Inhabitants before 
any other part of Nature. — Remarkable Confirmation of this Fact in 
the Book of Proverbs. — Importance of the World in the Plan of the 
Creation. — Two Familiar Statements in the Scriptures throw great 
Light upon this Subject. — The whole Universe in its Comparative 
Infancy; and the DTstant Parts of the Creation more so than the 
Present. — Geological Analogy. — Impressiveness of the Fact of the 
Infancy of the Creation, — A Question Developed, to be particularly 
considered. 

The present moral condition of the universe, in the entire 
extent revealed, suggests, since sin is so widely spread, the 
likelihood that the moral system of the creation is struggling 
through the difficulties attending its commencement. 

Since, however, it is desirable to support the investiga- 
tions of this treatise upon a principle superior to hypothesis, 
however plausible, we will give our attention to such other 
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facts, bearing upon this deeply interesting point, as will 
bring their own conclusions. 

The prepossession will undoubtedly exist in some, per- 
haps in most minds, that we possess no means of ascertain- 
ing the present condition of the universe beyond our own 
planet ; that the theologian can help us only with dubious 
theories upon the interesting questions as to its being in- 
habited, or as to the plan upon which the populating of its 
worlds depends. We shall not endeavor to procure a 
favorable hearing by desiring the reader to lay aside this 
natural prepossession, which will be sure to fall under the 
weight of testimony, cumulative in its character, which will 
be produced upon this subject. Our demand is only that 
of attention to the evidence. This evidence will be derived 
altogether from the Scriptures, which possess a very exten- 
sive series of facts relating to this case. The Bible gives 
the age of the creation, with very clear indications both of 
its present condition and of its future uses. 

First: the Scriptures do not admit any great comparative 
antiquity of any part of the universe. They represent the 
creation as ptoduced at the same general period. Second : 
a priority, or preeminence of some kind, is given to the 
earth in the creation. 

It cannot be doubted that the account of the creation 
which we have in Genesis embraces the entire system of 
nature. *^In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth."* The expression "in the beginning" is in 
itself sufficiently indefinite to admit of its including very 
wide and numerous intervals of time. But the expression 
denotes a commencement The heavens and the earth are 
included in the same idea : when they were made, the 

♦ Gen. i. 1, with yerses 14-17. 
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whole creation rose into being together. The statement, 
however, may relate, in an exclusive manner, to what may 
be called the rudimental production of nature. 

Yet, if the account given of the fourth day, in which the 
production of the celestial bodies is first particularly men- 
tioned, is altogether Uteral, the earth was first created in 
the entire system of nature. Before, however, a satisfac- 
tory decision can be formed respecting the relative age of 
any part of the creation, it will be necessary to attend a 
little to the narrative ; and particularly to two questions : 
first, whether the statement, commencing the account, that 
"In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth," 
is to be consider^ as an explanatory tUley or as a proper 
part of the narrative ; second, whether a true order of suc- 
cession is intended in the record of the events. If the first 
verse is to be viewed as a title, then, as the production of 
the celestial bodies is first mentioned ii?hen the account of 
the fourth day is given, they were made then, and subse- 
quently to the creation of the world ; but, if it is strictly a 
part of the narrative, their actual creation upon the fourth 
day cannot be intended. Again : if the true order of suc- 
cession is preserved in the accounts of these events, the 
celestial bodies were created, or their light imparted to them, 
on the fourth day ; unless the mention of the stars is to be 
considered as offering an exception, and as being only inci- 
dentally made. 

That a proper order of succession. is intended in the nar- 
rative of the creation, cannot be seriously doubted, except 
as relates to the first verse, and to the mention of the stars 
in the sixteenth. In all other parts, the account preserves 
such an order as must have occurred, if man is the head of 
the creation, and dependent upon a complete arrangement 
and furnishing of the earth ; and if light and vegetation are 
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necessary for the support of the animal races. The division 
of the acts of the creation into six periods may have been 
principally intended to impress upon mankind the obliga- 
tion of six days of labor, and of one of rest, chiefly for the 
purpose of religious culture. But the succession itself can- 
not have been designed for such a cause. It was undoubt- 
edly the true succession, as it is natural that light should 
precede the existence of organized beings, and that animal 
life should succeed the vegetable. 

As to the other question, upon which a correct judgment 
of the relative age of the creation must mainly depend, — 
that the first verse is to be taken as an explanatory title, 
may be believed for the following reason : that the creation 
of *' heaven," by which is undoubtedly meant an expansion of 
indefinite extent, is subsequently mentioned, — "And Gtoi 
said. Let there be a firmament in the midst of the waters, 
and let it divide the waters from the waters. And God 
called the firmament heaven; and the evening and the 
morning were the second day.'' (Vs. 6-8.) If the firma- 
ment is represented here, and elsewhere (Ps. cxlviii. 4), as 
dividing the waters from the waters, yet this is only one 
part of its office, since the sun and moon are represented as 
placed in it; and the word "heaven" in the original is in 
the plural both in this part of the narrative and in the first 
verse, and doubtless expresses a plural sense: "And Grod 
said, Let there be lights in the firmament of the heaven, to 
divide the day from the night ; and let them be for signs, 
and for seasons, and for days and years ; and let them be 
for lights in the firmament of the heaven to give light upon 
the earth : and it was so. And God made two great lights : 
the greater light to rule the day, and the lesser light to 
rule the night : he made the stars also. And Gcoi set them 
in the firmament of the heaven to give light upon the 
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earth." (Vs. 14-17.) It is obvious, therefore, that what 
we often denote as the heavens, or the heavenly space, 
inclusive or exclusive of its objects, must be regarded as 
produced on the second day. 

The mention of the creation of space is not singular, if 
space is a substance, as the older philosophers thought. It 
must in this case have been created, and might have been 
created then. And if space is simply a relation of distance, 
it was first brought into being when two objects were placed 
apart from each other, as was signally done when the waters 
below the firmament were separated from the waters above 
its most visible portion. 

Still, we know little respecting the full explanation of 
this remarkable expansion or firmament, in which the celes- 
tial bodies, as well as the clouds or waters of heaven, were 
put. A literal and substantial expansion may be extended 
to the limits of planets and stars, or to the utmost bounds 
of nature itself* It is indeed said that light was created 
upon the first day, before the existence of the firmament. 
But the doctrine that light is conveyed to us, or the sensa- 
tion is produced, by the movement of a subtile ether, is a 
theory which may in turn yield to some other, like the doc- 
trine of material particles which it has so far supplanted.f 

* It is well known that the existence of an ethereal mediam has long 
been suspected and belieyed by astronomers. This explanation, given by 
Professor Encke, of the approach of the comet, called by his name, to the 
son, betokening that its fate must be to faU ultimately into that body, 
has received the approbation of Sir John F. W. Herschell, and of other 
eminent astronomers. Nor can we &il to see how this explanation agrees 
with the scriptural narrative. 

t If the sensation of light is produced through the waves of a subtile 
ether, they cannot be the sole cause of it. Something must move them; 
and whatever it is, it is that great enlightening and chemical agent 
which acts so powerfully upon the organic life and upon the inorganic 

6 
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We have, it is probable, attained to a very imperfect knowl- 
edge either of the air we breathe, or of the expanse in which 
the heavenly bodies revolve, or of what is altogether meant 
by ^* the waters above the firmament." Other develop- 
ments still may come out of this remarkable subject.* 

It is not incompatible with receiving the first verse in 
Genesis as a title, to regard it as containing a general state- 
ment that an original creation had taken place. It may be 
an explanatory title exactly of this character. Without it, 
some doubt might have been felt whether the account of the 
creation, or the whole narrative, did not recite only an 
arrangement of matter from preexisting materials ; but 
there could be none whatever as to the whole extent of 
nature having been altogether strictly created, with the 
statement in this verse. The expression "in the begin- 
ning " denotes, as clearly as any primitive language could be 
expected to do, the commencement or origination of nature. 
It is not liable to the same objection as the not very felici- 
tous expression current at present, " made out of nothing." 
(Compare Heb. xi. 8.) The language " or ever the earth 
was," found in Proverbs, is of the same kind as that in 
Genesis, and denotes a literal creation.f 

matter of our planet, which we call light This was produoed before the 

firmament. 

" Whose fountain who shall tell ? Before the son, 

Before the heavens, thoa wert.** 

* See some interesting remarks of Ex-President Hitchcock, perhaps 
not entirely imaginary. 

t The mind seems ceaselessly to revert to the question whether the crea- 
tion was made from materials always existing.' But the Scriptures eyery- 
where teach or imply that God is a being whose dominion and power are 
absolute or unlimited. This could not be the case, if the essence of matter 
always existed. To suppose that anything which may be called matter is 
a part of God, is a species of Pantheism, and is certainly not intelligible 
or reconcilable with the Scriptures. Why God could not haye brought 
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The antidpative mention of the heayens in the narrative 
may have been chieflj intended, therefore, to state the &ct 

the Qniyerse into existence when no matter previously existed, does not 
appear from any philosopliical principle, and certainly not from the 
Scriptures, which give us to understand that there is nothing too hard 
for the Lord. That nature, deriving its existence from God, does not 
exist apart from him, however, is perfectly plain; since an absolutely 
derived existence cannot be entirely independent. We are said to live 
and move and have our being in God. This is very different from the 
admission that the essence of matter always existed. The fact that God 
fills heaven and earth, or pervades all things, — in other words, that 
nature does not exist out of God, — should, it would seem, satisfy the 
mind as to the reality and extent of the creating act of God. If, how- 
ever, the existence of nature depends on God, it does not follow that 
nature or matter was made out of the substance of God. A great many 
metaphysical difficulties are verbal, rather than matters of fact. The 
discussions respecting the possibility of a creation seem all to have arisen 
from a confusion of mind upon such an expression as ** made out of 
nothing." The first action of the mind, when reflecting upon the origin 
of nature, supposing it to be derived, is that nothing material, in such a 
case, must have preceded it. Hence the expression ** made out of noth- 
ing." But the scriptural idea of creation involves no absurdity what- 
ever; for there is no absurdity in supposing that something was produced 
by the act of God which had uot existed. The conception conveyed in 
the Scriptures that God called the world into being by his word, or by 
uttering a command, seems intended to convey to our minds the idea of 
an absolute creation. 

A remarkable passage, indeed, exists in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(xi. 3), whose meaning appears to have been generally overlooked. 
«* Through fiiith we understand that the worlds were framed by the word 
of God, so that things which are seen were not made of things which do 
appear." Our English translation ** framed "may mislead us, as denoting 
the idea of making; since the original means to arrange or adjust. This 
changes the sense very materially, and makes the meaning of the verse 
to be, that God arranged the worlds, or set them in order, from pre- 
existing materials, but different from those. which now appear. This is 
in agreement with the explanation given of the first verse of Genesis, 
and is probably — being addressed to Hebrew Christians well versed in 
the Jewish history — an explanation of it, namely, that the matter of 
the creation was first made, and that the particular modification of 
these materials succeeded. 
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of the origination of all nature. It might be considered 
an objection to this explanation, that the creation of the 
earth is not subsequently mentioned or repeated in the nar- 
rative. But there was not the same reason for repeating 
the notice of the creation of the earth as there was for 
noticing again the creation of the heavens ; since the celes- 
tial bodies perform an important service to the earth, and it 
was proper to mention them when their service in the 
order of the narrative and of the succession of the events 
demanded attention. 

If this explanation of the scriptural account is just, then 
the earth was created before any other portion of nature, 
and is the elder part of the creation. Man is not likely, 
therefore, to have been preceded in existence by any 
created moral beings, except those more purely spiritual 
intelligences called angels, who are represented as created 
before him. 

But, if any doubt should be felt in regard to this exposi- 
tion, the case is not essentially altered by regarding the 
first verse of the record as a proper part of the narrative, 
since the whole creation was made in the beginning, and no 
part can claim a greater antiquity than the earth. The 
order of precedence in which heaven is mentioned would 
decide nothing for the priority of its existence ; since it may 
be put first from the dignity of its associations, as being the 
residence of God and angels, and from the impressiveness 
arising from the mysterious character which it had in the 
early ages of mankind. And it is very plain that, at what- 
ever time the rest of the creation may have been made, it 
could not have had any light until the first day of the crea- 
tion of the world, nor any suns until the fourth ; that is, if 
we are to take the language in its natural import. The 
account to have any consistency, if we follow the natural 
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sense, must have this meaning. If it should be supposed 
that the creation of the stars is only incidentally mentioned 
in the account of the fourth day, and yet for no good rea- 
son, it must at least be true that all the planets of our solar 
system had no sun until that time ; since no language can 
be stronger than that which seems to denote the creation of 
the sun and moon at that time, — considered at least as 
luminaries, — and indeed of the whole celestial arrange- 
ment. "And God said, Let there be lights in the firma- 
ment of the heaven. And God made * two great lights ; 
he made the stars also ; and Gt)d set them in the firmament 
of the heaven to give light upon the earthJ^ This lan- 
guage entirely forbids the supposition made in deference to 
an unreal astronomical necessity, that Moses speaks of the 
appearance of the celestial bodies at this epoch of the crea- 
tion, as though their light, haying existed for millions of 
years before the creation of the world, shone then through 
the misty atmosphere of the earth for the first time. To 
whom, indeed, did this appearance exist before man had any 
existence, or there were any spectators on the earth ? The 
exposition of this narrative has been degraded of its dignity, 
and even deprived of its truthfulness, by adjusting it to 
philosophical hypotheses conceived from an imperfect ac- 
quaintance with nature. Science may have her facts ; but 
the Word of God will still be superior to any human 
explanations of them. No philosophy could ever teach us 
that the world was strictly created, rather than reformed. 
A variety of astronomical hypotheses have already passed 
away, while the scriptural record still remains an enduring 
monument of truth, and the surest source of our knowledge 

* The significance of the two words nsed in the opiginal to express the 
act of the creation seems to depend altogether upon their connection. 

5* 
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respecting the creation. If the account, then, is to be 
received at all, it must be regarded as teaching either that 
the celestial bodies were made upon the fourth day of the 
creation, or else at least that their luminous powers were 
imparted to them at that time. It is plain also that the 
whole planetary system could not have had any sun until 
it was made for the earth ; and if so much of the universe^ 
as is embraced by the planets of our solar system was not 
fitted up for inhabitants before the earth, there is at least 
no reason for believing that the rest of the creation was 
more favored. Indeed, we should be barred such belief by 
the statement that the whole system of nature was made at 
the same time. Either the creation or the fitting up of the 
earth, therefore, — and it is indififerent which, — was prior 
to tlie creation or the fitting of the rest of nature ; and this 
remarkable fact will be found to be in exact agreement with 
other facts which will be noticed. 

In the book of Job it is said that the morning stars sang 
together, and the sons of God shouted for joy, when the 
earth was rising from its foundations. But ** morning 
stars '^ — if the language is not tropical, as the singing cer- 
tainly is, if any celestial bodies are meant — limits the case 
to the planets ; and, besides, nothing implies that the stars 
and planets did not come into being with the earth, or at 
the same general time, or even that the earth did not have 
an actual priority of existence, and, above all, was not first 
completed.* (Job xxxviii. 7.) 

It might also be alleged, — to notice a further objection, — 

♦ There are many prophetical passages in the Bible, couched in figura- 
tive language, which the development of the purpose of God can only 
explain. The morning stars may be represented as singing or rejoicing 
together, in view of a dependence upon the earth, which will be explained 
in the course of these pages. 
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that the principal purpose of the narrative of ihe creation 
was to give an account of the earth. This is indeed be- 
lieved to be the fact ; but for a very different reason from 
that for which the objection would be urged. It certainly 
was not intended to give an account of the earth, leaving us 
wholly uncertain as to the state of the other parts of the 
creation ; since the prior origin or furnishing of the earth 
denotes the rest of the creation as being less advanced than 
the world. Nor does the account chiefly occupy itself with 
the world simply because it was to be the residence of man, 
for whose good the revelation of the Scriptures was in- 
tended ; since the fact that the world occupied earliest the 
particular attention of the Creator seems to mark it out as 
holding a place of peculiar importance in the creation. 
This inference, however, is a matter of direct statement in 
another part of the Scriptures, which we will immediately 
consider.* 

In the personification of wisdom, in the eighth chapter of 
the Proverbs, the writer, after mentioning the part which 
Wisdom took in the entire creation, represents this person- 
ified character as concentrating its attention upon the world. 
Wisdom, while the whole creation is spread before her, ex- 
presses herself as having her delights with the human race, 
and with the eaxth, as intended to be inhabited by them. 
This interesting passage deserves particular attention : 

** The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his way. 
Before his works of old. 

* There is no reason for belieying that the creation, in the wide sense 
of this expression, was entirely suspended at the Mosaic creation. The 
earth is undergoing changes, which, if they proceed for a long succession 
of ages, must change both the appearance and the physical character of 
our planet; and the Saviour spoke of going to prepare a place for his 
disoiplflft. (John xiy. 2, 8.) 
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I was set up from eyerlasting, 

From the beginning, or erer the earth was. 

When there were no depths, I was brought forth ; 

When there were no fountains abounding with water. 

Before the mountains were settled. 

Before the hills, was I brought forth ; 

While as yet he had not made the earth. 

Nor the fields, nor the highest part of the dust of the world. 

When he prepared the heavens, I was there ; 

When he set a compass upon the face of the depth ; 

When he established the clouds above ; 

When he strengthened the fountains of the deep ; 

When he gave to the sea his decree 

That the waters should not pass his commandment ; 

When he appointed the foundations of the earth ; 

Then I was by him, as one brought up with him : 

And I was daily his delight, rejoicing always before him, 

-Hejoicing in the habitable part of his earth ; 

And my delights were with the sons of men" 

(Vs. 22-31.) 

Now, it is indifferent according to which of the two 
modes of interpretation we take this interesting passage, — 
as denoting the Son of God, or as simply intending a per- 
sonification of Divine Wisdom. In either case, the Divine 
Wisdom, or the Saviour, is represented as more interested 
with the world than with the rest of the creation. This is 
not a careless or unmeaning statement, to be passed bj with 
little attention, or as a poetic rhapsody, which in fact means 
nothing beyond its expression of feeling. The passage is a 
declaration, strongly and beautifully made, that the world, 
with all the sin and misery existing upon it, holds a cen- 
tral, in short, the most important place in the creation. 
This well accords, as must be obvious, with the extraordinary 
provisions made for the salvation of mankind, and with the 
constant exertions of Divine Providence to reclaim and ele- 
vate them. 

But this remarkable passage very explicitly represents 
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the world as first produced in ihe creation. When wisdom 
endeavors to express the idea of her antiquity, or etemitj, 
she speaks of herself as existing before the world. 

" The Lord possessed me in the beginning of hit tDay, 
Before his works of old. 
I was set up firom everhisting. 
From the beginning, or ever the earth wot.*' 

The declaration of existing before the earth is equivalent, 
therefore, to being eternal ; and this mode of denoting eter- 
nity is applied to God in the Psalms. 

** Before the mountains were brought forth, 
Or ever thou hadst formed earth and the world, 
Bven from everlasting to everlasting, thou art God.*' 

(Ps. xc. 2.) 

If this Psalm was written by Moses, to whom it is attributed, 
it is all the more significant. Besides, in this address of 
wisdom, the heavens axe mentioned in an order succeeding 
the earth. (Verse 27.) 

These remarkable declarations would be in the highest 
degree mysterious, if the Scriptures did not cast further 
light upon this interesting subject. As we have seen, 
however, we have already taken two steps : we have shown 
that we are entirely destitute of astronomical evidence 
that the material universe contains an inhabitant besides 
man ; and we have now shown that the world occupies in 
the order of time the first place in the creation, and 
probably it has, in some other sense, a central position. 
But the Scriptures will further elucidate this interesting 
subject. 

They may be immediately seen to shed great light upon 
it, in two familiar statements: that the office of angels 
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is the care of the world; and that these higher intelligences 
are interested in a peculiar manner in the mission of Christ 
to the world, and are agents in carrying forward its designs. 
In regard to the first of these points, there is no exception, 
among those who are called angels, as regards the fact that 
their chief employment is the care of the world. " Are 
they not aU ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for 
them who shall be heirs of salvation?" (Heb. i. 14.) This 
interesting subject demands an elucidation J>eyond any 
attention which has ever been given it in any system of 
theology ; and the indisposition to examine it, as an impal- 
pable subject, must give way to its importance. But it is 
very manifest that a very powerful auxiliary comes- to hand, 
by means of it, to show that the whole creation, rational as 
well as material, subordinates itself, in the plan of the crea- 
tion, to this world. The earth does not seem to be hung in 
the centre of nature without a meaning ; and is, in &ct, not 
placed upon the outskirts of the creation. K stars and 
nebulae adorn our sky, and sun and moon and stellary 
worlds seem to move about it, the seeming, though not 
astronomically real, must be nevertheless a reality. 

Another fact is also brought to light by this remarkable 
subject. It is fully apparent that the universe is in Us 
comparative infancy. Whatever plans, therefore, may 
have been designed in its existence, they are only at the 
commencement of their execution. This fact, also, not only 
weakens any assumption that rational beings, adapted to 
live in material worlds, generally inhabit the remote places 
of the creation ; but it must also afiect some theological 
-questions, which will be subsequently considered. There 
must certainly be some other mode of adjusting the general 
relations of the atonement with the plan of the Creator, 
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ttian that which is commonlj used, and which is founded 
upon an infinity of inhabited worlds. 

A congruity will be seen manifestly to subsist between 
these ideas and the prevalent geological doctrine respecting 
the ages in which the earth was fitting to become the resi- 
dence of men. Facts, upon any system of explanation, 
undoubtedly stretch out the existence of the earth into long 
and indeterminable ages in the past. A striking incon- 
gruity must be observed between these long measures of 
preparation and the insignificance of man, viewed according 
to the prevailing opinion of his coexistence with innumera- 
ble and perhaps with greater beings in other worlds ; and 
their disagreement with other prevailing opinions, which will 
be considered in their place, might be made to appear. All 
incongruity vanishes, however, when we receive the scrip- 
tural intimation, upon the subject, that the world is sus- 
pended as a principal object of interest and importance 
among all the globes of the creation, although it may be 
inferior in magnitude to many among them. 

In conclusion, it must impress us with singular emotions, 
not unmingled with awe, that we stand at the virtual com- 
mencement of the infinity of the creation, and must look 
forward to its real eternity. What developments will take 
place iA the future results of a system, with a beginning so 
grand and auspicious, remains to be seen, and only a part 
of them are likely to be anticipated by the greatest lights 
furnished us by the present. Yet, if the scafiblding is so 
great, and the materials which are to compose the final 
result are so stupendous, the grandeur of the completed 
edifice must be upon a scale of magnitude proportionately 
vast. If the morning stars sang together, at the celebra- 
tion of the first steps in this great plan, the whole creation 
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The relations of the world to some great purpose are 
confirmed, and at the same time elementally unfolded, by 
some declarations of the Scriptures respecting the general 
influence of that every way very great event, the advent of 
Christ to this world. 

The alluring question respecting the designs of this event, 
as regards other worlds, has already excited so much atten- 
tion that it might be supposed that no new fact could now 
be offered upon it. 

It has often unexpectedly happened, however, that even 
a new aspect has been put upon a case by a more strict, or 
even by a renewed, attention to all the elements of the con- 
sideration ; and it has also happened, that facts, imperfectly 
weighed, and perhaps rejected in former investigations, 
have subsequently furnished the elements or clues of other 
discoveries, and have exacted an entirely new arrangement 
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of the case, upon a new plan of explanation. It. might 
have been deemed very hopeless, for instance, to haye made 
a further resolution of the stellary system, after the theories 
of Ptolemy, and especially after that of Copernicus ; but 
induction, advancing from a few steps, has carried the light 
of absolute certainty over a vast and immeasurable space, 
equivalent to a material infinity. The present subject has 
frequently or generally been studied with some theoretical 
or partial design, — both obviously unfavorable to a full 
elucidation of the case. The developments of the subject, 
as they will now be presented to the reader, are the result 
simply of a private and general study carried through the 
course of many years, and which early furnished the first 
glimpses of that great subject upon which so many other 
facts will be seen to bear. It was impossible that theory 
should not mingle, in the first stages, with the inquiry ; 
but facts have been made the principal objects of attention. 
The processes of an intellectual inquiry would not probably 
be of any advantage, however, to the reader, if detailed, or 
seldom would ; and the succinct treatment of the numerous 
subjects which will demand our attention requires the ex- 
hibition of the results only, with the facts which produce 
them. 

In order to save the embarrassment and labor of the 
reader, who would otherwise attend to facts, all whose con- 
nections he would not otherwise immediately perceive, it 
will be expedient to announce generally the results to 
which this particular inquiry upon the work of Christ will 
at present lead. In other words, it will be proper to com- 
mence with some brief and general deductions fi:om some 
well established and generally admitted truths. 

It is admitted, for instance, by all, that the mission of 
Christ to the world — whatever future relations it may 
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have with mankind — did not in fact, nor in its original 
intention, exclusively relate to this world. *^The media- 
tion of Christ is represented in Scripture as bringing the 
whole creation into union with Christ, or the people of 
God." * 

It will also be admitted that the Saviour has entered 
upon a universal dominion, generally conceded to continue 
forever, and this as a result of his mission here. There will 
be no dissent from these statements as facts. The only 
doubt will rest upon the perpetuity of this dominion ; and 
this single doubt will be suspended upon a solitary passage, 
allowed to be obscure, in .which the Saviour is represented 
as ultimately surrendering a kingdom to the Father.f Yet 
it is obviously quite immaterial in what sense the delivering 
up the kingdom may be intended, so far as relates to the 
present subject ; since the general influences of the mission 
of Christ may be supposed to continue, entirely irrespective 
of his reigning in any literal sense. Still, the dominion of 
Christ is, in the Scriptures, represented as being perpetual. 
"And he shall reign over the house of Jacob forever; and 
of his kingdom there shall be no end." f The prophecy 
respecting the transfer of the kingdom relates to the case 
here covered, the world or mankind being particularly 
contemplated in the announcement. Able critics, there- 
fore, very justly conceive that the resignation mentioned 
must be intended in some partial or figurative sense. But 
little difficulty will attend the explanation in the progress 
of our general subject. 

Another remarkable fact has been presented by Mr. 

• «« The Gospel Its Own Witness," Part IL, o. t. By Andrew FuUer. 
1 1 CJor. XV. 24-28. t Luke i. 88. 

6* 
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Fuller, — the complete beaxings of which, so &r as now 
attainable, cannot be made to appear at the present stage 
of this inquiry, — namely, that the universal dominion of 
Christ, attained as has already been mentioned, is exerted 
for the sake of the church. ** Through the mediation of 
Christ, is the whole creation represented as augmenting the 
blessedness of the church." * It will be perceived that 
this is much more than the fact *that some influence from 
the church extends to all worlds ; it is, that the whole crea- 
tion is in some way subordinated to its welfare. Indeed, 
this truly remarkable statement — whose explanation may 
be said to comprise the chief purpose of this volume — will 
be found to be the repetition of the words of Scripture 
itself 

These well established facts will admit of several deduc- 
tions. First, the plan upon which the Creator proposes to 
govern the moral beings of the creation is involved in some 
way with transactions in the present world. This, aside 
from all explanations — which will be omitted at present — 
is evident from the fact that the mission of Christ is repre- 
sented as powerfully acting beyond this world. The uni- 
versal dominion of Christ began with the termination of his 
mission here, and resulted from it. The still more im- 
pressive fact also is a part of the evidence, that the church 
in all its periods occupies, the chief attention of the Cre- 
ator's or the Redeemer's government. If now we recollect 
that the mission of Christ is, through the church, involved 
with the whole history of human affairs, then the entire his- 
tory of mankind is involved with the government of the 

*«*The Gospel Its Own Witness," Part II., c. v. " Through the media- 
tion of Christ, not only is the whole creation represented as augmenting 
the blessedness of the church, but the church as augmenting the blessed- 
ness of the whole creation." 
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whole creation, — a great &ct, which our subseqaent atten- 
tion will expand and confirm. And in this instance, also, 
the deduction is expressed very nearly in the language of 
Scripture itsel£ '* For we are made a spectacle unto the 
world, and to angels, and to men." * Indeed, much more 
will be established by the facts which will be produced: 
namely, that the world is the centre, so to speak, of a great 
moral dominion, or rather its soui^ce* and that the meas- 
ures for the universal government of the creation originate 
here. 

Second : If the whole system of nature is subordinated to 
the welfare of the church, — than which nothing can be 
more plainly taught in the Scriptures, for the doctrine is 
not a matter of deduction, with one or two links, the error 
of which might escape detection, but it is a case of plain 
and direct statement, — then the relations of redeemed men 
to the creation rise to very singular and hitherto unexplained 
importance. Besides the general consideration of his glory 
as the final cause, the Creator has some great and definite 
object as regards his creatures. No subject can be of 
greater interest to mankind than this design ; nothing more 
so than to ascertain what it is. To know that there are 
thousands or numberless worlds, and to understand their 
mechanical relations with each other, although the mind is 
expanded in the contemplation, and the loftiest exertions of 
human genius are brought into use, is still less interesting 
than to know the great and prime object which they fulfil. 
To understand the architectural principles of a building, 
let the style and the genius displayed in the structure be 
what they may, is inferior to a knowledge of the culture 
which resides or acts in it. All the architecture of a coun- 

• 1 Cor. iY. 9. 
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try, the magnitude of its warehouses upon a scale of vast- 
ness, the sumptuousness of exchanges and capitols and of 
ecclesiastical buildings, sink to nothing, compared with the 
civilization which they serve. They are combinations of 
brick or stone and mortar, put by the side of the activity 
and the productiveness of human genius. Man with his 
affairs is superior to the materials which he employs ; and 
such as he is as regards this terrestrial globe, such are the 
moral designs of the whole creation to the grandeurs ex- 
hibited in its construction. And to whatever sublimity 
these designs may rise, man with his affairs must exclu- 
sively, or to a principal extent, produce it. 

Third : An inference is fairly deducible in regard to the 
probable extent in which the universe is inhabited at pres- 
ent. K the mediation of Christ is an important or a neces- 
sary measure for the government of all worlds, we have at 
least very little reason to think that the beings upon whom 
it was designed to operate beyond this planet are numerous, 
while the effects of this great event are so limited upon 
men, for whom we are particularly informed that it was 
chiefly designed. The obscurity — or the paradox, if the 
reader likes — which is involved in this case will be re- 
moved as we proceed in the argument. It is removable 
now by the conception that man, all things considered, is 
the most important creature in the universe.^ 
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The proof may be adduced bjr which the positions taken 
in the last chapter will be maintained. The Scriptures do 
very clearly teach, as well as indicate, the particular design 
of Grod in the creation, besides his own glory and the moral 
perfection of his creatures ; and it has needed at any time 
only a few clues to pursue this interesting subject in all its 
principal details. We possess a ladder high and strong 
enough by which to ascend to the skies, and to overlook 
their vast concerns. And the means will be ultimately 
attained, in this discussion, by which we may understand the 
destiny of the creation, and compute the population of the 
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universe above us almost as accurately as we can now tell 
the population of Europe in the middle ages, or that of 
England in the reign of Charles I. We will, for the 
present, occupy ourselves with the establishment and 
development of the principles laid down in the last chapter. 

It is very clearly asserted, for instance, that the whole 
system of nature was made for a purpose relating to Christ ; 
and that this purpose is inseparably connected with his 
mission of redemption to the world. The proof is as 
follows : 

** For, by him were all things created, that are in heaven, 
and that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be 
thrones or dominions or principalities or powers : all things 
were created by him and /or him." (Col. i. 16.) 

Quite a variety of passages might be adduced to support 
constructively this interesting passage. But much reason- 
ing and some critical labor would be demanded, which 
would be attended with the admission of irrelevant objects ; 
and it is not the purpose of this work to overbear the mind 
of the plainest reader by exertions of the mind unneces- 
sarily difficult, nor with a labored display of erudition. 
Proof of a corroborative nature will offer itself, in the 
course of the argument, without the labor and confusion 
attendant upon such an accumulative process. The nature 
of this work is not such as will require any other com- 
mendation than that which will be furnished by the subject 
itself, and the evidence. A higher object invites the author 
than that of winning the barren adipiration of the reader, 
learned or unlearned ; it is that of conveying to him one 
of the richest treasures of the Word of God. Nor can 
anything be necessary to support so clear a citation as the 
present. Nothing could more clearly denote the entire 

oi^tion than "all things," — "visible and invisible,"—- 

1^ 
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"in earth," " and in heaven/' — " thrones," ** dominions," 
" principalities," and *' powers," — *' all things were created 
by him and for him." It is clearly affirmed that the wh^le 
creati<m was made for some design relating to Christ. It 
was made for him. 

The first position, therefore, is very fully maintained; 
and the second will not be less so. It is affirmed that the 
purpose for which the creation was made is particularly 
involved with the Saviour's work upon earth. ** And 
having made peace by the blood of his Cross, by him to 
reconcile all things unto himself ; by him I say, whether 
they be things on earth or things in heaven.^^ (Col. 
i. 20.) A similar declaration is found in Ephesians. 
" That in the dispensation of die fulness of time he might 
gather together in one all things in Christ ; both which 
are in heaven and which are on earth; even in him." 
(i. 10.) 

The coming of the Son of God to this world, and his 
expiating in human nature the sins of men on his cross, 
therefore, have procured the measure by which the crea- 
tion, in all its extent, will be harmonized and blessed. The 
passages cited happily require no critical treatment; and 
the conclusion is, therefore, irresistible, and can be made 
as well by the unlearned as the most critical reader : just 
as it is believed that all truth is simple and attended with 
little complexity, and may generally or always, when fully 
attained, be comprehended by the plainest mind. A frightful 
array of criticism is with every one generally discouraging 
to an expectation of conviction or of cleam^s. 

But the Scriptures speak more plainly of the nature of 
the influence which they represent as going out from this 
world over all others. A brief attention to what they teach 
apon ihis head, or upon the connection which exists between 
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the universal dominion of Christ and his work upon earth, 
will set in a convincing and in an expanded view the pre- 
announcements of the preceding chapter. 

The Scriptures afiSrm that the supreme dominion of 
Christ, contemplated when he made the creation, was not 
undertaken or begun until his mission to the world, nor in 
fact till its termination ; and that his recognized and uni- 
versar authority was attained by this means. In short, the 
Saviour's dominion over the moral beings of the creation 
was dependent upon his mission to the world, and at its 
expiration he was inaugurated in his universal authority. 
The two general points in these statements will be shown to 
be true : first, the time and cause of the Saviour's domin- 
ion ; second, the nature of this dominion, or the manner of 
its exertion. 

On the first point, Paul, after speaking of the descent of 
the Redeemer to the world, and of his life and sufferings 
while remaining in **the form of a servant," adds, " Where-- 
fore^^^ for this cause, ** God also hath highly exalted him 
and given him a name which is above every name : that at 
the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in 
heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth," — 
or departed saints. (Phil. ii. 9, 10.) The same apostle 
also says (Eph.iv. 10), ''He that descended is the same 
also that ascended up far above all heavens," — the Jews 
having had a multiplied conception of heaven, — " that he 
might fill all things." 

These passages are very convincing as to the time when 
the purpose of the creation at large commenced in Christ ; 
and also as to the fact that he entered upon his universal 
dominion not only in connection with, but in consequence 
of, his work upon the earth. Something, therefore, appears 
in this evolved dominion commensurate with the extraor- 
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dinary event of the incarnation. The relation of these 
two events of the incarnation and universal dominion it is 
of great importance to understand. But we may notice 
the obvious inadequacy of the fact that the Saviour was 
first **in the form of God," and of his powers as a Cre- 
ator, to explain this case. He was doubtless qualified by his 
nature and powers for the supreme authority which he 
attained ; but his dignity or purpose in the creation did not 
alone raise him to this supreme dominion, nor produce the 
grand fulfilment of the original design, until he had as a 
means expiated the sins of men upon his cross. Indeed, it 
is in so many words said, that the exaltation of the Saviour 
was a (/ifi or reward, conferred on account of the fulfil- 
ment of his earthly mission. *' Wherefore God also hath 
highly exalted him." The same apostle (Heb. i. 2, 3) 
represents him atf having been " appointed heir of all 
things," and as having, afier he had by himself purged 
^ our sins, sat down at the right hand of the Majesty on 
high. On the occasion of his ascension, the Saviour said, 
**A11 power is given unto me in heaven and inearth." 
(Matt, xxviii. 18.) The Saviour had, indeed, a "glory" 
with the Father before the world was, and to this he 
expressed his desire to be restored in his prayer at the 
termination of his expiatory work upon earth. (John 
xvii. 5.) What has already been exhibited, however, upon 
the infancy of the creation, shows that a restoration to a 
universal dominion over the creation could not have been 
intended, since a universe of moral beings had no existence 
before the world was, — the time referred to ; and since the 
Saviour acquired this dominion by his work on earth. 

It can be no longer doubtful that the supreme dominion 
of Christ is owing to his work upon earth. Nor do the 
Scriptures leave it any more doubtful in what manner in 

7 
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general he exerts this power, nor how its exertion is 
related with his mediation. It is affirmed that the purpose 
of the creation, or of his government, which is the same 
thing, is accomplished by the church. 

In a very remarkable passage it is said by Paul, " Unto 
me, who am less than the least of all saints, is this grace 
given, that I should preach among the Gentiles the un- 
searchable riches of Christ ; and to make all men see what 
is the fellowship of the mystery, which from the beginning 
of the world had been hid in God, who created all things 
by Jesus Christ : to the intent that now, unto principalities 
and powers in heavenly places (or, as able critics con- 
ceive, in things belonging to the kingdom of heaven or the 
dispensation of the Gospel *) might be made known by the 
church the manifold wisdom of God." (Eph. iii. 8-10.) 
No one can fail to observe here the apostle's enthusiasm ; 
nor its justification, when it is noticed that he so signifi- 
cantly connects the purpose of the creation of all things by 
Jesus Christ both with the mystery of God, and with a 
manifestation to be made by the church. 

This extraordinary passage shows that it is by the cross, 
or by the Saviour's mission to the earth, that the great and 
chief designs of God — however deep and mysterious — 
will be carried out in the creation. Jews and Gentiles had 
a common fellowship in this mystery, and the influence of 
the cross would extend widely beyond this globe, over all 
created moral beings. 

A remarkable confirmation of this conclusion is found in 
the declaration of Paul, that in the mystery relating to the 
Father and Son all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge 
are hid or contained. 

* Dr. Mills, of Auburn, and other critics. 
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" That their hearts might be comforted, being knit 
together in love, and unto all riches of the full assurance 
of understanding, to the acknowledgment of the mystery 
of Grod, and of the Father and of Christ ; in whom are 
hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge." (Col. 
ii. 2, 3.) 

This language is sufficiently general — and remarkable 
indeed it must be admitted to be — to embrace the purposes 
of the whole creation. All the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge are contained in the mystery referred to ; and 
no language could more clearly denote that the explanation 
of the whole economy of the Creator is to be found in this 
subject. Some have expressed a doubt as to the particular 
reference of the relative rendered '* whom'' in our version; 
since the mere accordance of the grammar, irrespective of 
the demands of the idea, will allow that it should be 
referred either to the mystery or to Christ. But the 
present case is not affected by the decision of the ques- 
tion where the treasures of the Divine wisdom are said 
to be contained, since much of the mystery relates to Christ, 
and since ^^all fulness" and the fulness of God are said to 
have dwelt bodily in him — and this is mentioned in con- 
nection with the purpose of effecting a universal union 
through him.* 

If we need further evidence that the supreme dominion 
of Christ is every way connected with his propitiation for 
sins in this world, we have the remarkable declaration that 
he was a *^ lamb ordained" or " slain from the foundation 
of the world," or ** before " that event.f This language 
might not be alone conclusive ; but, taken in connection with 

* Col. i. 19, 20, and context, with ii. 9. 
t Rev. xiii. 8 : 1 Pet. i. 19, 20. 
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Other passages, it is impossible to avoid the conviction that 
the oflfering of Christ was contemplated as a part of the 
design of the whole creation. Most extraordinary, indeed, 
if, as the edifice of nature rose, the peace-speaking blood 
of the Redeemer was, so to speak, sprinkled upon the 
materials, from the lowest stone in the foundation, as we 
cannot doubt that it will be upon the topmost stone of the 
building. 

Before taking, therefore, any further steps in this argu- 
ment, we are unquestionably prepared now for some very 
important and final deductions. It is clear that the trans- 
actions of the world are not simply related with the affairs 
of the universe as a curious and instructive history, but 
that they lie at the basis of its concerns. Its orders and 
happiness depend upon it. From this apparently inconsid- 
erable and fallen world are therefore to proceed, in the 
economy of God, denoted by the apostle as mysterious, the 
powers by which the whole system of nature will be gov- 
erned and harmonized. Evil, therefore, glimmers forth its 
source of solution. Order will emerge from disorder ; and, 
as it were, a new creation will rise out of the chaos of a 
moral state. The denomination of the Gospel as a mystery 
and as unsearchable was fully authorized, in the apostolic 
age, from these facts. 

Not only was the earth prior, in its creation and adapta- 
tion, to the rest of the creation, but it is preeminent in its 
moral concerns also. Nor is this globe apparently sus- 
pended simply in the midst of nature ; but it is central in 
the moral influences which go out from it over the rest of 
the creation, whether inhabited at present, or to be so 
hereafter. 

These conclusions are not doubtful inferences, but are 
the clear expression of the combined facts ; or are, in fact, 
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the statement of the Scriptures, rather than deductions 
from them. The creation was made for Christ; and this 
purpose began its great course of accomplishment when tb 
Redeemer arose from his humiliated condition on earth, to 
sit upon the throne of universal dominion in heaven. But 
still further : the great measure of his universal govern- 
ment was his cross, or his work of redemption upon 
earth. 

The conclusion respecting the extent of the inhabited 
creation is apparently less absolute ; and yet is scarcely less 
so. If the material creation is new, and the plan for its 
moral government is recent also, it is hard to conceive of 
beings existing before the plan; the imperfect state in 
which the measure is at present developed produces, there- 
fore, the improbability that the universe can be extensively 
inhabited. If we connect with these deductions the reason- 
ing in a former chapter, upon the two modes in which the 
atonement must affect other beings, we are barred the con- 
jecture that besides angels and men the universe contains 
any moral beings as subjects of the dominion of Christ. 
This deduction will be proved as a fact, no longer depend- 
ent upon probability for its support, in the subsequent 
stages of the inquiry. 

Upon the centrality of the world, however, in the moral 
affairs of the creation, and upon the magnitude of its con- 
cerns with them, one or two other deeply interesting facts 
may be noticed. 

In a remarkable description of the throne of God, con- 
tained in the opening parts of the book of Revelation (chaps. 
4, 5), the narrator depicts in a collective manner what 
appears to be the whole dominion of God as relates to moral 
beings ; and indeed it is so aflSrmed. There is, in the first 
place, the throne of the Almighty, with the elders, and 
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sjmbolical creatures, and great numbers of angels, grouped 
around it. If the throne, or the vision, may be thought to 
have been displayed for a particular occasion relating to the 
affairs of the world, yet how shall we account for the fact 
that a lamb, as it had been slain, is represented as being in 
the midst of the throne itself^ and human affairs therefore 
as being central to those of angels,* who stand in an outer 
circle around all the other beings ; unless, in this con- 
fessedly symbolical representation, there was an intention 
of keeping up the preeminence of man in the system of 
nature. Besides, the elders and symbolical creatures, occu- 
pying an inner circle, speak of themselves as redeemed out 
of every kindred and tribe and people. We can scarcely 
exert such a stretch of interpretation as to regard these 
imaginary beings as standing as proxies for the church. 
There is, in fact, no reason for supposing that the living 
creatures, as well as the elders, do not in their personal 
character, so to speak, represent something belonging to 
mankind. They, in fact, speak of themselves as made kings 
and priests unto God, and as expecting to reign on the 
earth.f There can be no doubt that the vision, with its 
images taken from the governing powers of the ancient 
church, the elders, and from conceptions which the remains 
of Nineveh and the animal-headed divinities or deified men 
of Egypt show to have been prevalent in the ancient world, 
was designed to show the importance of human affairs. 
Here, then, in an inspired vision of the eternal throne, with 
the whole creation present with its representatives, man 
with his affairs is every way first. 

In the same book, the designation of the Saviour as the 

* This interesting fact has also occurred to the attention of the yery 
able editor of the Theological and Literary Journal^ — Mr. Daniel 
Lord. t Chap. v. 8-10. 
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Alpha and Omega, the first and the last,^ — expressions 
applied to the Almighty, f — harmonizes strikingly with 
those developments of the Scriptures in which we have seen 
that the purpose of the creation is comprised in Christ. He 
con^menced the execution of the great plan which comprises 
the purpose of the creation, and he will also complete it. 
Corresponding with this is the designation of the Saviour as 
the Word or the Revealer;J as the brightness of the 
Father's glory, and the express image of his person § The 
Creator will be revealed in all worlds by the Son ; and 
nature itself must be studied in Christ. If the Saviour 
began the manifestations of his Father in the incipience and 
in the more full undertaking of the work of redemption, as 
it seems to be plain he did ; and if he has done this in some 
measure through the ministration of angels, as we are told 
he has, — an instrumentality in various ways connected 
with this subject in the Bible, — the moral beings of the 
creation cannot be very numerous to whom the Father is 
revealed by the Son, while the means of the revelation are 
so recent and immature. 

Thus far we have proceeded with very satisfactory results, 
and one passage of Scripture completes the evidence that 
man holds the central position in the moral economy of the 
Creator ; but by a single statement it carries the evidence 
much further, and shows that man constitutes the chief 
object of the Divine government. "And hath put all 
things under his feet, and gave him to be head over all 
things to the church^ || The great object of the Re- 
deemer's universal government, therefore, is the care of the 
church. Nor does this single declaration stand alone ; for 

• Bey. L 10-18. t Rev. i. 8. t John i. 1. 

§ Heb. L 2, 8. U £ph. i. 22. 
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the church is called the "body" of Christ, — "which is 
his body ; " and, still more, " the fulness of Him that filleth 
all in all." * Such a character as that last given must 
apply to the church in its collective capacity, irrespective 
of time, including all the periods of its existence. There 
must be here great extravagance of language, or else there 
will be nothing anywhere, in any world., or in any period, 
which will exhibit the complete manifestation of the Divine 
Wisdom, but the church ; nowhere else will the plan of the 
creation be unfolded but here. "Fulness" may in the 
original Greek sometimes denote the crew of a ship, as that 
which occupies the vessel. But the word cannot in the 
present instance mean the whole multitude of believers, for 
the force of the idea relates to God, as filling the church. 
It is his fulness which is spoken of, who filleth all in all. 
Just as it is said that in Christ all the fulness of the god- 
head dwelt bodily.f Nor is the declaration more remark- 
able, taken in the common and natural acceptation, than the 
preceding statement that Christ has been made head over 
all things to the church. And wherein, except in its more 
absolute or general sense, does it differ from the declaration 
that the church, the house of God, is "the pillar and 
ground of the truth," % or from other passages, the import 
of which we have already considered? It has been the 
fault of criticism that it has endeavored to soften down the 
meaning of words and declarations which seemed hyperbol- 
ical, and merely from the fact of some conceived extrava- 
gance in the idea. Such a mode of explanation, however, 
does not render a book the exponent of itself, but the 
changeable index of existing opinions. Several texts have 
experienced the fortune of such a treatment. 

• Eph. i. 28. t Col. ii. 9. %\ Tim. iU. 16. 
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Criticism, therefore, does not seem capable of explaining 
away the extraordinary declaration of the passage consid- 
ered ; which makes it clear that the great purpose of the 
creation is to be fulfilled in the church. We will arrest 
the argument, however, at this point, and. conclude this 
chapter by noticing once more the opinions heretofore enter- 
tained respecting the extent of inhabited nature. 

It was hastily assumed, from the revelations of astron- 
omy, that innumerable worlds had been, perhaps from 
countless ages, fitted up with ministrations for the senses. 
The Divine Wisdom, also, being deemed capable of perfect- 
ing at once a moral creation, — an hypothesis unreflect- 
ingly assumed, against the warning uttered by the moral 
condition of the world and by the history of angels, — it 
was believed that the creation was already occupied with 
moral beings, and was vocal in all its extent with the praises 
of God. 

It must be admitted that such a view of the creation is 
highly probable so far as relates to the ultimate designs of 
nature ; since it cannot be supposed that innumerable suns 
exist only to transmit diminished portions of their light to 
the world, to relieve the darkness of our night, and to dis- 
cover to us the magnitude of a creation untenanted and 
untenantable, and barren of any conceivable design corres- 
ponding with its grandeur. There is something very high 
in this contemplation, as raising the mind to a sublime 
moral conception of the heavenly worlds. We seem to hear 
the coexistent choirs of the creation uttering the praises of 
God, and to see a vast tide of life rolling over all worlds. 
The hypoth^is does not tell us how the vast and older 
outer-cr^tion should rejoice in innocence, and bask in the 
richeet sunlight of the Divine favor, and the contemplator 
hmmlS at the same time look up to this enrapturing aceiv^ 
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from a world of misery and sin. But it must, neverthe- 
less, be admitted that the contemplation is exciting and 
sublime. 

It was natural, also, in the ardor of such a view, to seize 
upon the texts which have already been cited, and which 
reveal the general influence of the atonement, as proving 
with the clearest certainty that the joys of the redeemed are 
actually participated in, in some way, by all other worlds ; 
that the intelligence of redemption has outrun the narrow 
limits of our sphere, and gone over the creation with its 
inspiring views of the character of God. It was not indeed 
an unscriptural fact that the mission of Christ to men would 
diffuse its influences over all worlds, and that tijiie praises 
of redemption would not ultimately be restricted to this 
globe. But before the song was depicted as already begun, 
before its melody excited the raptures of pious meditation, 
before the infidel argument was assailed with weapons sup- 
posed to be newly derived from heaven, it would have been 
well to have carefully scrutinized and to have firmly settled 
the question whether the hypothesis of a widely-peopled 
creation stood itself upon unassailable grounds. It would 
be unfortunate if, after the vision of a widely-populated 
universe, rejoicing in the grace of this world, had become a 
belief so firm as to fill all minds, as to occupy the familiar 
meditations of the family and the teachings of the pulpit, 
and even to support the hopes of the dying saint, the doc- 
trine nevertheless should not stand the test of examina- 
tion, but should have levelled against it the very forces by 
which it was sustained; if it should be found that the scrip- 
tural statements respecting the general or universal influ- 
ence of the atonement, instead of supporting the cdnclusion 
that there is a vast extent of inhabited nature, rather 
demand a contrary inference : if astronomy, reduced to 
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the sifting process of examination, should admit that it 
knew nothing of actual inhabitants in other worlds ; and 
if geology and the science of the scalpel should return the 
same answer; and if, therefore, the splendid structure, 
so industriously reared, and so long upheld, should fall 
apart as the airj fabric of a splendid vision. 

The overturning of this popular hypothesis will, there- 
fore, from its consequences, admit of some cautionary 
reflections. The world is disposed to treat leniently those 
exertions of genius which please it, although they mislead 
it; nor is it disposed to attribute any turpitude to such 
efforts. But there is no subject in the world in regard to 
which licenses of human fancy are more hurtful than 
religion. It was very characteristic of the logical mind of 
Mr. Fuller, that, although he did not reject the doctrine 
that other worlds are extensively inhabited, he conceived that 
the general influence of the atonement might be received 
without any hypothesis at all. The Christian world, how- 
ever, unanimously received the doctrine to which we have 
just alluded with enthusiasm. 

Now, it must happen, if we connect with our religious 
belief any edifices whatever of human fancy, and make 
them a part of our faith in God, that these ideal structures 
will ultimately fall ; and it may happen that both their 
persistence and their ruin will cause some temporary damage 
to the feith of the world, as must occur, in one or both cases, 
to Christianity itself. Plain minds are not always capable 
of distinguishing between the truth itself and the human 
ingredients which are mingled with it ; and eveir the sus- 
picion that our religious inheritances are half the opinions 
of men may be very serious in its effects. The lingering 
infidelity of this age — we might say the growing, certainly 
not diminishing,, dissatisfaction with our religious systems — 
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although scjepticism has long yielded to the bare evidences 
of the truth of revelation — is supported more by the con- 
dition of religious belief, as unpurged of human glosses, 
than by any other cause. 

The spirit of the Baconian philosophy has very slowly 
penetrated religious speculation, and is, indeed, hostile to 
much of it. We have little to complain of the Romanist, 
if we cast our own mantles of fancy, or of metaphysics, 
over the Word of God ; and little complaint to make of the 
limited efficacy of the Scriptures, if we are ever ready to 
invest them with some glittering and diverting attraction. 
And if we wage our petty wars around these unprofitable 
edifices of fancy, we may provoke the sneer of the careless, 
and call forth the scorn of the infidel, as an undistinguished 
mass of enthusiasm. We have occasion to expand the 
intelligence and the independence of the Reformation to the 
uttermost borders of Christendom. Every Christian man 
has occasion to think for himself; and he should refuse his 
assent to every dogma which he cannot see to be plainly 
derived from the sacred volume. 

In Rome, thought is sin. Not so in the Protestant 
world. And how much would the Christian and Protestant 
world truly gain, in the end, if it altogether discarded the 
authority of its traditions, and resisted the claim of men to 
impose their opinions, — which has been the source of the 
squabbles of Christendom, and of half the darkness which 
has overspread it, — and if it went back to the pure oracles 
of truth, and reconstructed, with cautious measures, its 
religious belief It ought, indeed, to remove from the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, and above all, at any cost, to 
separate from popular belief — or, what would be the same 
thing, from pulpit ministrations — all hypotheses and mere 
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tradition, and earnestly endeavor to strip the Christian 
faith of those meretiicious rags Tvhich flaunt in such dis- 
gusting prominence in every sun. 

There would be some who would cry the downfall of 
Christianity, upon the adoption of such a course, and who 
would alarm and perhaps turn back some timid minds 
by their superannuated terrors ; and without doubt every 
device of ecclesiastical power would be applied to resist it. 
But the world has nothing to fear from those who croak 
that the world is going backward. There were those who 
prophesied the decease of Christianity, if Copernicus and 
Galileo propagated their discoveries. There were some, who 
slumbered in a dreamy paradise of ignorance, who opposed 
the circulation of the Scriptures in the vernacular tongue, 
because the laborer would not follow the plough, if he read 
in his Bible that he who put his hand to the plough and 
looked back was unfit for the kingdom of God. But the 
world would have gone to sleep long ago in the arms 
of the Aristotelian philosophy, and of Rome herself, if it had 
put on the night-cap at the bidding of every one who him- 
self donned it. 

There are some who affect to despise the exertions of the 
human understanding, while they laud their own. But 
there is no other way for the Gospel to save men than that 
it should penetrate their understandings. The apostle 
desired that the faith of the world should not stand in the 
wisdom of men, but in the power of God. But anything 
may be preached, — it may be the Gospel, it may be tradi- 
tion, it may be anything whatever, — and how shall it be 
received as the Word of God unless the evidence of its 
being such has penetrated the mind ? The Word of 
God — the messages of the Gospel divested of all human 

8 
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glosses — is the onlj instrument for the conversion of 
the world. And it is i power of invincible force. Its 
enemies have always fallen before it It is a Gorgon's 
head, which will turn to stone the hardy adversary who 
dares bravo it. * 
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PART III. 

PROGRESS OF THE SCHEME ; OR, INDICATIONS OF THE 

PLAN OF THE CREATION' IN THE COMMENCEMENT OF 

HUMAN HISTORY AND OF THE WORLD. 



CHAPTER VI. 

EXISTENCE OF EVIL. 

Interest with which the Subject of Evil is Invested. — The Difficulties 
of the Problem misty be easily Magnified. — Duration of Evil. — 
Nature of the Problem. — Necessity of Connecting Physical and 
Moral Evil together. — Progressive Perfection of our Planet. — Nar- 
row Range of the Problem. — Whether the Future Condition of the 
Wicked should be Mingled with it. — How this Dreadful Subject is to 
be Understood. — The Fortunes which the great Question of the Origin 
of Evil has Experienced. — Greek and Gnostic Doctrines. — Asiatic 
Gnosticism. — Modem Hypothesis. — Leibnitz. — The Idumean Ex- 
planation, or the Doctrine of the Bible. — Its Fortunes. — The Clue. 
— Sagacity of Calvin. — Usefulness of the Design. 

No subject has appeared to be invested with greater 
mystery than the strange history which has been trans- 
piring in the world ; or than the existence of evil. The 
subject does not diminish in interest, but to the contrary, 
in contemplating the remedy which has been provided to 
meet it ; since it has not, although existing so long, miti- 
gated the case upon any great scale, nor anywhere in the 
world effected its removal. The problem appears to be one 
of great diflSculty ; and yet we may easily magnify the 
diflSculties of the case, and misapprehend those facts which 
are the most obvious, and those which the Scriptures par- 
ticularly furnish upon the subject. 

The Scriptures do not teach that evil will ever be sepa- 
rated from the condition of mankind upon earth, let their 

8* ^'i^^ 
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existence here run on to whatever duration it may. In the 
promise made, when the transgression of the first pair added 
sin to the natural evil already existing, that the seed of the 
woman should bruise the serpent's head, the declaration 
is fully made that a victory would be acquired in turn. 
But bruising does not necessarily denote absolute extinction ; 
and if the serpent should die, the fruits of his subtilty might 
remain. It is added in the narrative, that while the seed 
of the woman would bruise the serpent's head, the heel of 
the woman's ofifepring would be wounded in turn.* If men 
are to be saved by the mediation of Christ, moral evil 
obviously must continue in the world while such is the 
fact. 

The question, therefore, is, why the existence of evil, to 
be perpetual to some extent in this world, should have been 
allowed ; and why the remedy, which has been in existence 
and been acting for six thousand years, should have accom- 
plished its intentions upon so limited a scale. 

It will be perceived, therefore, that this formidable sub- 
ject is reduced within some definite and appreciable limits 
by this view of it. It is obvious, firom the announcement 
made at the fall, that the case is a diminishing one ; and 
that, at some period, the existmg facts, which seem to render 
this problem at present so difficult, will be inconsiderable. 
The case may be regarded as one of progress ; and so far as 
this point needs any proof, the necessity will be abundantly 
met in the course of our undertaking. ^ 

This view of the case, as a diminishing subject, may be 
regarded as embracing both physical and moral evil. The 
apostle Paul represents the whole creation as participating 
in the blessings of the Redeemer's kingdom, when its bless- 

♦ Gen. iii. 16. 
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ings shall have been fullj produced ; and the animal king- 
dona in the world must be included in this extraordinary 
statement, since the animal creation is said to groan and 
travail in pain with man in the present state of the devel- 
opment of the divine plan.* A development of this par- 
ticular point would be impracticable at the present moment, 
in which the case is presented in some of the elements of 
its solution, and in outline. But it may be observed at 
the same time that it would be hazardous to assert, with 
the physical changes now undergoing under our o>vn eye, 
and with our knowledge of the past geological . ages in a 
great number of particulars, that no changes at present 
inscrutable to us will occur, which will greatly change for 
the better the condition of our planet. It has already 
undergone several metamorphoses which fitted it for pur- 
poses which it does not now fulfil. If we should enter 
upon the domain of speculation, it may be observed that 
the changes produced by the flood may be suspected to be 
much more than have generally been conceived. It is not 
improbable that the most remarkable varieties in the physical 
appearance of mankind may have been produced by that 
event. Besides, the source of those waters which drowned 
the world has not been fully explored. If a nicely-balanced 
fluid ringf exploded upon that occasion, and washed the 
continents into their present pointed shapes, with their 
southern trendings, and the waters spoken of as being 
above the firmament should be restored to their primitive 
condition, some very remarkable and not altogether appre- 
ciabler^ changes must take place in the condition of the 

• Rom. vui. 19-23. 

t See the well-known theory of Professor Pierce in regard to the 
present existence of such a ring. 
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world.* But, all speculations aside, the problem of evil is 
narrowed down by conceiving it to be a diminishing case. 
And it is still "further narrowed down, by contemplating it 
in relation to this world, to which it principally relates* 

It is in relation to evil, as it exists here, that it is pro- 
posed to contemplate the subject. The previous discussions 
in this work have taken the problem down from its vast 
sweep over the whole extent of nature. The case of some 
fallen angels — we do not know how many — and that of 
wicked men when they die, alone have any tendency of any 
moment to extend the reach of this problem beyond the 
world. 

The first of these points probably requires no principles 
for its solution essentially dififerent from those which relate 
to the same phenomena in the world. The second point 
might involve the subject in great difficulty. It would be 
essential, on mixing it with the discussion, to ascertain, as 
a fact, precisely what the Scriptures teach regarding it ; 
for they alone must be our source of information. It is 
more than doubtful whether the exact truth of this every 
way melancholy case has been deduced from the sacred 
volume. The subject has almost been too awful for investi- 
gation, and the minds of uninstructed people have been 
too prejudiced to receive patiently any new " information 
regarding it; and it has been left with images and fiicts 
very confusedly mixed together in the public mind. 

It was once universally believed, in accordance with old 
traditional opinions, that literal material fire was the instru- 

♦ It tends to confirm the belief that some great cataclysm, or the flood 
mentioned in the Scriptures, passed from the south to the north, that so 
vast a belt in the northern parts of both hemispheres contains such multi- 
tudes of animal remains upon the surface, or just buried beneath it. — See 
** Simpson's Trayels in Northern Asia and America.*' 
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ment of the protracted tortures of the lost. This has now 
very generally and very reasonably, like that of the resur- 
rection of the same particles of matter, been laid aside. 
It is not improbable that the common belief upon this 
dreadful subject needs still further corrections* 

The Christian world has no interest in preserving error, 
nor in deriving its belief in any particular from the abyss 
of Romanism. That church, justly regarded as apostate, 
is the result of dragging the net on the part of Christian 
" fathers," so called, through Roman paganism, and through 
Gnostic and Platonic philosophy, and almost every other 
source ; and Protestants have uniformly agreed to reject 
these gatherings as "bad'' rather than "good," like the 
fish in the parable, whenever they have seriously turned 
their attention to them. 

It is quite certain that the meaning of the Scriptures in 
regard to the final and utter condemnation of the wicked — 
a fact itself which cannot upon scriptural grounds be 
called in question — is covered up with various imagery, 
not quite compatible with each other when taken literally, 
as fire and darkness ; and that the subject is mixed with 
Jewish and heathen fables of a physical subterranean world 
or place. The sacred writers frequently use existing opin- 
ions, as illustrations or imagery, without justifying them as 
a matter of fact.f 

♦ If men like John Poster have been perplexed with this subject, and 
have fallen into the error of the restoration of the wicked, like Origen, as 
their only means of escape, — and Thomas Dick, as it appears, the author 
of the ** Christian Philosopher," must now be added to the number, — it 
must be obvious that the subject demands a new investigation. 

t The doctrine of the existence of departed spirits in some place until 
the second coming of Christ is plainly taught in the Scriptures ; but it 
is weU known to all critical readers, and to others who have sought in- 
formation upon this subject, that the Bible has taught nothing in r^ard 
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It, at least, remains a doubt whether the images, and 
the general language used in this case, may not be inter- 
preted upon either principle of the complete extinction of 
the wicked, after the second coming of Christy or of their 
continued sufifering. The prepossessions of the Christians 
of the first centuries, arising from their edueation in Jewish 
and heathen schools, led them rather to adopt or to fall in 
with the latter. But the Saviour significantly says, " Fear 
not them which kill the body, but are not able to kill the 
soul : but rather fear him which is able to destroy both 
soul and body in hell." (Matt. x. 28.) There is nothing 
said of the continued existence of the wicked after, the 
second coming of Christ ; but they are spoken of as dead, 
as suffering the punishment of death, while the righteous 
alone are represented as living, as entering into life and 
eternal life. The subject has been confused by not distin- 
guishing between the period which precedes the second 
coming of Christ and the second coming itself. Arch- 
bishop Whately has very intelligently observed that it 

to this place itself. The references of the Bible to such a place in partic- 
ular are mere images. On any other principle the Bible would be very 
inconsistent with itself ; for in one place it teaches us that the spirit of 
man ascends upwards to God, while that of the beast only goes down^ 
wards into the earth (£ccl. iii. 21; xii. 7) ; and in another, Paul uses the 
conception that some of the dead are under the earth. (Phil. ii. 10. ) 
One of these ideas must be figurative ; nor can it be doubted which is. 
If we should take the conception of Hades, or Sheol, as the literal one, 
we should turn many very interesting images into preposterous and in- 
consistent facts. The good and bad would be within sight and hearing 
of each other, and the dead must be regarded as having sometimes arisen 
from their beds in Hades and refused burial to very wicked persons. 
(Luke xvi. ; Isaiah xiv.) But it would be impossible to exhibit this sub- 
ject in fuU in a brief note. The reader is referred to " CampbeU's Dis- 
sertations,'* and to other works — too few and imperfect — upon this 
subject 
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ought no longer to be regarded as a necesst^j part of 
Christian faith that the wicked will perpetually exist in a 
state of consciousness and suffering."^ 

It is obvious that a doubtful question need not be admit- 
ted into the present discussion upon the origin and design 
of evil. This would be to mix up supposable elements with 
a real case. The eternal misery of the wicked — sup- 
posing them to exist in a conscious state of suffering — 
presents the problem of evil in a complicated form, and in 
such a form that its solution is not conceivable in any satis- 
factory way. For the necessity of evil running out in the 
most frightful manner into eternal ages plunges the subject 
into an abyss which it would seem vain to explore. Some 
necessity for such sufifering as an exainple would be the 
only probable and approximate solution which would occur ; 
for the supposition that God, who created, cannot terminate 
the existence of any being, is not only highly improbable, 
but it appears to be unscriptural, and is absurd. This 
tmphilosophical conception has had the effect to seem to cast 
a necessity for the punishment of the wicked upon the 
Creator, because they could not be destroyed. But it is 
unworthy of credit, and is besides weak in itself; for the 
being who can envelop the mind, every sixteen hours, in the 
unconsciousness of slumber, could keep it forever in a state 
of oblivion, if he were unable to destroy it. 
^ Evil, then, must be contemplated where it comes under 

♦ The author may take leave to say — and he trusts that it will be a 
verification of other statements of a similar nature in this volume — that 
the conclusions of this distinguished writer fell in with those which he 
had previously attained. The attention of the author was long ago called 
to this subject, in some pastoral labors with a class of Adventists, whose 
unhappy errors in sevei^l respects he endeavored to remove. — See 
*• A View of the Scripture Revelations Concerning a Future State, by 
Richard Whately, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin." 
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our eye, and is known to be a ffict ; and those who feel 
bound to receive the doctrine of the perpetual misery of mil- 
lions of mankind must consider it as an outside or incidental 
problem, to be explained when we understand what most 
comes under our observation. A knowledge of our solar 
system preceded that of the rest of nature ; and, although 
the universe may be taken as a whole, the principles applied 
to the government of our solar system have not been shaken 
by the increase of our knowledge respecting the rest. The 
contrary has been the case. 

The subject of evil is narrowed down, therefore, to the 
deeply interesting question, What are the ends to be ac- 
complished by the existence of a system of evil in the 
world, which is to terminate, even in its diminishing scale, 
only with the existence of man upon this planet ? This is 
the true case. This grave question it is our purpose to 
discuss, with such light as may be cast upon it, and in its 
important connection with the great plan of the creation. 
That it has such a connection is indicated in the fact that 
natural evil, the forerunner of moral evil, had its birth 
with the origin of this planet, and especially with the first 
existence of the animal life upon it. A scheme, of which 
evil is a part, is inseparable from the great purpose of the 
creation. Evil will be found, however, to be subsidiary 
only in this great plan. 

The subject of evil has experienced the fortunes of every^ 
other great question which has afifected the interests or per- 
plexed the understandings of men. There is reason to 
believe that, among the occasions of '* the hard speeches " 
which " ungodly sinners " before the flood uttered against 
God, this was the chief; and that they complained that 
they had been cast out of Paradise, and condemned to 
misery, for a fault of their ancestor, or of Adam. Blaa- 
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phemj of this kind has sometimes been repeated ; but it 
was avoided among the Greek and Roman philosophers, bj 
the belief or notion, which deeply imbued all ancient pbi« 
losophj, that evil is a fatality, alike independent of God and 
man, — a conception which has long been justly discarded 
from all reasoning upon this subject, unless it should be in 
the case of a few minds wedded to heathenized reli<;ious 
speculations. 

The Gnostic doctrine, which so deeply corrupted the 
theology of the ancient church even in its greatest teachers, 
that evil resides essentially in matter, — although spiritual 
beings had fidlen, -r- and that the soul must, therefore, dis- 
connect itself as &r as possible from this union, is a strange 
medley of truth and error, partly derived from the Scrip- 
tures and in part from nature, and for the most part at 
variance with both. When we know that the monastic 
practice, and the system of penances, together with the doc- 
trine of purgatorial fires, with other exceptionable doctrines 
and practices, had their origin in part, or their support, in 
this doctrine, we shall have no prepossession in its favor. 

The Manichean or the Oriental Gnostic doctrine of the 
existence of two evil principles or divinities, independent of 
each other, which was accepted for a time, is not worthy of 
a more serious attention. This doctrine, which existed in 
oriental nations and in Egypt, and which formed a part of 
the philosophy of Zoroaster, indicates how &r the explanar 
lion of evil lies beyond the reach ^of the human mind when 
uninstructed in the Scriptures. 

Modem hypothesis, as was scarcely to have been ez* 
pected, has wandered into an equal and even still greater 
wildness of speculation, by attributing to God, or seeming 
to do 80 when perhaps not intended, a greater preference for 
his own glory than for the present or even the collective 

9 
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and future happiness of his creatures. It has gone upon 
the principle, true in fact, that God cannot do wrong ; but 
it has sheltered explanations under this covering which 
entirely revolutionize any just conceptions of the Divine 
character, and which, if they should be embodied in human 
action, would be instantly condemned. Whatever truth 
may be hidden under the startling dogma that it is a suffi- 
cient explanation of the origin and permission of evil that 
God glorifies his own justice and mercy by its means, the 
statement is repugnant to our conceptions of the Divine 
nature as derived from the Scriptures ; and it can never be 
expected to obtain the suffrages of mankind. However 
acceptable this doctrine may be to a few minds, and however 
necessary a part it may be deemed to be of any religious 
system, it is in fact an excrescence upon religion, which the 
knife should unsparingly cut away. God cannot be in his 
nature a perfectly good being, upon such an hypothesis ; or 
he must be governed by some fatality, if the mere display 
of himself to his creatures requires the misery of many of 
them. Such a character appearing among mankind would 
excite the horror of all good men. As good a conception 
of God may be said to exist in India. This explanation 
might be deemed to be a Christian reproduction of one of 
its many-lieaded monsters. It is removing the Redeemer 
from the cross, — who shows the love of God, and that he 
has no pleasure that any should perish, — and putting in 
his place Brahma or Siva. If we conceive of God as really 
seeking his own happiness only, and as exhausting the hap- 
piness of many millions of creatures to feed it, the concep- 
tion better suits heathen ignorance and abomination than 
Christian knowledge. The Bible teaches us everywhere 
that God is not willing that any should perish, and that the 
Redeemer tasted death for every man. We should repel 
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saeh a conception, therefore, as we would the reimportation 
of the gods of the capitol again into the church. A distinc- 
tion has indeed been made between the essential and the 
declarative glory of Grod ; but it is not easily apprehended 
by the common mind, and has certainly not always been 
observed by those who have adopted it. The idea presented 
of Grod in the Scriptures as an explanation of all his acts is ^ 
tjiat he is a being of love ; and we are required to be like 
him in this affection, with the explanation that love worketh 
no ill to one's neighbor, and that it is therefore the fulfilling 
of the law. This is the Christian conception ; and every 
opposite one should excite the abhorrence of a Christian 
mind.* 

While, however. Christian philosophy has shown so 
vagrant a tendency upon this subject, the world owes an 
immeasurable debt of gratitude to the German philosopher 
Leibnitz, for leading the subject out of the horrible abysses 
where ignorance and speculation have together seemed dis- 
posed to cast it. The explanation of this eminent man 
must, so far as it goes, meet with the assent of ever j think- 
ing and Christian person, who desires to understand this 
subject. It is manifest, if God, in projecting the scheme 
of the universe, revolved all possible plans in his mind and 
chose the best, that he could be no more responsible for 

♦ To live for the glory of God, or in afifectionate obedience to him, is 
our highest rule of action ; and it must constitute Ihe felicity of heaven 
to love with all the heart — as believers indeed do now, but then without 
sin — the Father of Mercies from whom every good and perfect gift 
descends. But what may be our supreme rule was not necessarily the 
final cause of the creation. To confound these things is a blunder of 
logic. God may also have made all things for his own pleasure, or for 
purposes which he alone could have conceived, and from feelings which, 
when no creature existed, he alone could have felt. But it would be a 
▼ery absurd logic which should transmute this &ot into a Divine egotism. 
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evil — if he gave being to any system — than finr the ideas 
of his understanding. It is obvious that this explanation 
covers only a part of the case, and does not produce the 
actual reasons which decided the choice of the particular 
system. Still, this interesting hypothesis has done much 
to render the subject intelligible. It has put it more 
within the grasp of our understandings. Voltaire, indeed, 
who manifested little acuteness in regard to this problem, 
sharply attacked, in a poem upon the destruction of Lisbon, 
both the maxim of Pope, that "whatever- is is right," and ^ 
this explanation of the German philosopher. His observa- 
tions are, as might have been expected, superficis^l, though 
in some respects just. He has noticed the defect of the 
hypotheses of Leibnitz with something like a sneer. "^ 

But the most memorable eflFort of attention ever recorded 
upon the subject of evil is found, happily where no doubt 
can ever be felt as to its dignity or seriousness, in the book 
of Job ; and which was capable long ago of surely guiding 
the mind upon this difficult subject. The principal person- 
age of this book, directing his attention to the facts in the 
case under the sharp instigation of his suflFerings, startled 
his contemporaries with the judgment that evil is neither 
beyond the control of God nor always to be viewed as a 

* The reader may feel obliged for an extract from the poem referred to, 
of this wanton and jeering assailant of Christianity ; but whose ribaldry, 
with that of his associates, was too much occasioned by the yagrancies of 
Christian philosophy. 

^ Leibnitz ne m*appreiid point par qaels noeods iavkiMw 
Dans le mieux ordonn£ des univers possibles 
Un di^Bordre ^temel, an chaos de malheurs, 
M61e A nos vains plaisirs de relies doaleura, 
Ni pourqaoi I'innoceut, ainsl le eoupable, 
Sabit ^galement oe mal inevitable. 
Je ne eoncais pas plus comment tout serait biien : 
Je Bttis oomme an doctear ; heias ! Je ne etiis rien.** 

Poetnet et Diseourt •» F«r« de VoUain, 
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ftaniahment of sin. Nor would this judgment be altogether 
nnoppoBed, though affirmed of Grod, at present. Theology 
has not always been a clear mirror of the Divine minu. 
The contemporaries of Job felt called upon to oppose his 
judgment, as alike impious and dangerous to the individual 
They summoned for this purpose all the resources of their 
experience and invention. As usual, neither party con- 
Tinoed the other; and the controversy continued until it 
was decided in &vor of the patriarch, and against the doc- 
trine that suffering is in all cases to be explained as a pun- 
jdiment of transgression. It is remarkable that the^ judg- 
ment of Gkxl should seem to decide this controversy, turn- 
ing upon a point of such moment, no further than by con- 
firming the opinions of Job. This, however, would be a 
superficial view of the case, if we left it in this manner. A 
little observation will show that the discourse of God turns 
entirely upon his wisdom and power. Such a direction of 
the thoughts upon such a subject would seem to be a sig- 
nificant intimation that the solution of the subject is to be 
attained by faUmving this clue. The solution lies in the 
wisdom and power of God ! It came into being by the will 
of God, and will be controlled for the best purposes by him. 
it must be admitted that much evil is allowed which might 
be prevented. No one ean suppose that God does not pos- 
sess the power to prevent the assassin from destroying an 
jjinocent victim; and the doubt expressed that there may be 
an error in our conception of the real innocence of the vic- 
tim, would decide against the good character of martyrs 
who have b3en assassinated and burnt, and even against tlie 
Redeemer himself, who suffered death in a manner equiva- 
lent to hanging. The New Testament assures us that the 
righteous are chastised for their improvement; and this is 
certainly very different from punishment. The idea that 

9* 
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the advantages of believers aggravate their goilt and en^ 
hanee their punishment, is, as applied to the present case, 
an invention. Their chastisements are manifestly not 
adjusted upon a scale of such a nature ; for, to be so, they 
would be enormously severe, instead of being light, as they 
actually are. 

Nor can we any more doubt that evil exists*in the sys- 
tem of nature by the arrangement of God; and always has 
done so, even before the fall of man, or before any punish- 
ment could have been devised against him. The brutal 
races have received their instincts from God; and floods 
and fire receive their commission from him. Job reasoned 
upon these principles with his friends. A powerful exam- 
ple of his reasoning, as well as a specimen of his opinions, 
may be seen in the following extract. 

Excited, in some degree, by what he probably regarded 
as the obstinacy of his friends, he replies : " But ask now 
the beasts, and they shall teach thee ; and the fowls of the 
air, and they shall tell thee : or speak to the earth, and it 
shall teach thee; and the fishes of the sea shall declare 
unto thee. Who knoweth not in all these that the hand 
of God hath wrought this ? In whose hand is the soul 
of every living thing ^ and the breath of all mankind,'^ 
(xii. 7-10.) Mr. Barnes has, with his usual penetration, 
very justly apprehended this case. But it may be doubted 
whether he has quite seized upon the whole idea. It is not, 
simply, that God does not treat men altogether according to 
the merit of their conduct ; but that much that may be 
called evil may be ascribed to God. He has given the 
beasts their instincts, and to the earth its destructive 
powers. He allows the continuance of the moral effects of 
the fall ; to which Job very plainly alludes, in the course 
of his argument. As regards the subject in general, "Who 
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knoweth not," he says, '^ in all these that the hand of God 
hath wrought this ? " The patriarch, in &ct, retorted upon 
his adversaries their charge of impiety ; and he did it in 
connection with an array of evidence which they were 
unable to produce on their part, or to resist on his. ^^ Will 
ye speak wickedly for God? and talk deceitfully for him? 
Will ye accept his person? Will ye contend for God?'' 
This was bold language ; but it was justified by the charge 
which they made, that }na unparalleled sufferings were the 
result of his crimes. Indeed, it would be difficult to find 
reasoning more powerful, or an example of greater contro- 
versial eloquence, than may be seen in the twelfth and 
fourteenth chapters inclu^ve of that remarkable book. A 
part of this noble passage is incorporated in the burial ser- 
. vice of one of the branches of 4he Protestant church. 

It is impossible to set aside the ai*gument of Job. The 
boo^k, taken altogether, furnishes one fact of great prac- 
tical value : that the existence of evil, so clearly allowed and 
80 clearly a part of the divine plan, must be intended for 
an important use in the design of the Creator. It tells us 
where to solve this case ; which is a great advancement 
towards the solution. We are not to seek it in some ab- 
stract cbnceptions o{ justice ; but in relation with a general 
conception of the divine character, and especially with the 
divine wisdom and power. It is all the more that God 
himself appears to have furnished us with this particular ' 
assistance and direction of our inquiries. We are certain, 
also, in following this clue, if we meet with the disappro- 
bation of those who have succeeded to the prejudices and 
pertinacity of Job's antagonists, to have the approval of 
God ; with which we may be content. 

Let, however, the origin of moral evil have been what 
it may, and the particular design of evil in general be what 
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it may ; it clearly cannot exceed the design or the purpose 
of God to govern it for a beneficial end, since he allows its 
existence. But there was no door through which it could 
have come into existence but his will; and his purpose 
will be justified in the result. The Scriptures explicitly 
assure us that divine power exercises a complete conti*ol 
over the subject ; that it does not lie out of the bounds 
of the empire of God ; and, also, that he does not exert 
all the forces of his power directly or immediately to 
repel it 

These are extraordinary facts; but they must be ad- 
mitted to be true, and they wete long ago perceived and 
acknowledged by the sagacious mind of Calvin. It is evi- 
dent that the power of Grod might at any time suspend the 
course of human events, and abolish forever the connection 
between the consequences of Adam's sin and his posterity. 
The taint of the original apostasy may cease. That this 
does not occur must be sufiicient evidence that it is the 
divine pleasure to continue it. Evil is an instrument of 
the divine purpose ! The Jews were instructed to carry 
into their captivity — where contrary ideas prevailed — the 
doctrine of the absolute supremacy of Gt)d over this subject. 
(Isa. xlv. 5-7.) " I am the Lord, and there is none else; 

there is no God besides me. That they may know 

from the rising of the sun, and from the west, that there 
is none besides me. I am the Lord, and there is none else. 
I form the light, and create darkness : I make peace, and 
create evil : I the Lord do all these thiiigs." Such language 
is too plain to be misconceived. Its allusion to the philosophy 
known to us by the name of Medo-Bactrian (and subse- 
quently Manichean), and which prevailed where the cap- 
tives were to live, and its intention to combat it, are very 
plain. The very language of this philosophy is employed, 
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" light " and " darkness '' — its Ormuzd and Ahriman. 
The meaning cannot be mistaken. A great number of 
other passages might be added to sustain the force of this 
citation, were it needful.* 

We have the advantage of looking upon the actual state 
of things, on establishing these facts. We possess, at the 
start, the conviction — however general — ^that evil is an 
instrument of 'the divine economy. This position is so 
important and interesting, that before we consider the par- 
ticular use of this measure, or the design of its adoption, 
and before considering the particular relation of the subject 
with the design of this work, we wjU notice an affecting 
warrant which we have for believing that divine wisdom is 
vcapable of the fullest justification, in suffering the melan- 
choly ^Is which operate in human history. 

* See Gen. L 20 ; Bom. Tui. 20, 28, &o. 



CHAPTER VII. 

INDICATION IN THE SAYIOUR'S HUMANITY THAT 
THE EXISTENCE OF EVIL IS BENEFICIAL. 

The Progressiye Diminution of Evil to be efifected by Christ — Actual 
Assumption of our Suffering and Dying Nature, with an Equal Sub- 
jection to the Necessity of Dying. — This Extraordinary Act intended 
for a most Touching Manifestation of the Compassion of God to cor 
World. — The Sayiour became a Man, with a Manifestation of God in 
Human Flesh, to show the Sympathy of Heaven with us, since God 
sent his Son to share our Evils with us. — Nothing more Extraordi- 
nary, more Exhilarating, or more Certain, than this Fact. — The 
Saviour's Assumption of Human Nature perpetual. — The Beneficial 
Design of Evil, and the Certainty of a Glorious Result of the Present 
System of Evil, proved by these Facts. — Milton's Hymn of the 
Nativiiy. 

We may pause, at this point, for a moment, to notice a 
touching fact, too interesting and too important to be 
passed by, and which is as good as any direct evidence 
upon the origin and design of evil to show that there is 
nothing in the subject disparaging to the goodness or the 
wisdom of God. 

We cannot doubt that very high evidence is, indeed, 
furnished upon this point, by the predictions of the Scrip- 
tures, which denote that what we now call evil will be 
reduced to very inconsiderable magnitude ; or be, as re- 
gards everything but the past, extinguished, at least com- 
paratively so, in the progress of the divine plan. The 

(106) 
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seed of the woman is to bruise the serpent's iiead; and 
numerous predictions very clearly denote a similar result. 
But we refer now to the great instrument of this progress. 

We are told that " God so loved the world ; '' * and, as 
its evidence, that the Redeemer was '^ made of a woman, 
made under the law, " f and was in all respects, a proper 
man by the assumption of our nature, " with all the essen- 
tial qualities and common infirmities thereof" J We are 
told, also, upon this interesting subject, that forasmuch as 
the children were partakers of flesh and blood, and subject 
to death, Christ also took part of the same, that he might 
himself die, and overcome him who had the power of 
death, and deliver those who were all their lifetime sub- 
ject to bondage, through the fear of dying. § And it is 
furthermore said, in regard to his sufferings in our natuie, 
that " in that he himself hath suffered, being tempted, he is 
able to succor them that are tempted." || 

There cannot be a sound theological principle which 
presents the incarnation in a more affecting and important 
light than this ; namely, that our Saviour being superior to 
man, **in the form of God," IT took upon him the burden 
of our humanity's woes, — sin excepted, into which he did 
not fell, — and this, for an effectual exhibition of the com- 
passions of God to our World. All else but sin the Re- 
deemer had for this purpose ; and these were essential for 
its accomplishment. He had those weaknesses, or constitu- 
tional infirmities, which are the source of temptation and 
misery to us. For this is particularly affirmed: — **For 
we have not an high priest which cannot be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities : but was in all points 

♦ John iu. 16. t GaL iv. 4. 

t Confession of Faith of the Westminster Assembly, chap, viii., § 2. 

§ Heb. ii. 14, IT). || Hob. ii. 18. IT PhiL ii. 6. 
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tempted like as we are, yet without sin. Let us there- 
fore.'' adds the apostle. **come boldly unto the throne of 
grace, that we may obtain mercy, aiid find grace to help in 
time of need." (Heb. iv. 15, 16.) Calvin justly remarks, 
upon this valuable passage, that the apostle speaks of affec- ' 
titJhs in the Saviour which are vicious in us, though -they 
were the source of no sin in him ; and by which, having 
overcome them, he is able to sympathize with his suffering 
followers. * It is not easy to see, therisfore, how our 
Saviour did not possess our actual fallen humanity, as we 
call it ; with this advantage only, that he assumed it with a 
previous experience, and was not insensibly brought under 
its dominion by the development of intelligence surrounded 
by and in the arms of these terrible powers. He had all 
the inciting elements of the depravity in our flesh ; f but 
it made no invasion of his superior nature. Nor can it be 
doubted that it will be in this way that original sin will 
be overcome hereafter : by the accumulations of experience, 
which will be applied in the earliest culture of the human 
being, and which will be the inheritance of mankind through 
the second Adam, — a better legacy, whioh will counter- 
vail the mischief which has come down to us from the fall. 

The great fact which we deduce, however, is, that the 
Saviour knew by experience the evils of the world. In fact, 
he shared them with us — shared them to succor us in 
temptation — shared them to acquire "the/cc/m^ of our 
infirmities.'' 

We have ordinarily put the stress of our representations 
of the incarnation upon the relations of this great event to 
God, — to some aspect of his justice. We can scarcely, 
indeed, set this subject too high in its relations with the 

• In Epistolam od HebraeoB, Joh. Calvini ComTnentarius, o. iv., 15. 
t Rom. vii. and viii. 
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necessity of obedience as it stands affected by the divine 
justice or righteousness. But the passages now brought 
to our attention exhibit the incarnation in a light of great 
importance, — that is, in its relations to man, as an evidence 
to him of the divine love, which is essential, the sacred 
writers assure us, to any goodness in us ; "^ and as a proof 
that God did, in fact, so love the world. 
- And what thought can be more exhilarating to Jbeings 
constituted like ourselves, — what can call forth our affec- 
tions or our confidence more strongly towards our heavenly 
Father, — than that, whatever may be the natural evils of 
our earthly state, the Redeemer came and shared them with 
OS ? It is with a new and nearer significance that we con- 
template the Saviour's words, " But go to my brethren, 
and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father and your 
Father, and to my God and yot/r God." (John xx. 17.) 

God was truly manifest in our flesh. Nor can we doubt 
that evil has some valuable design, which will issue both 
to the divine glory and to the perfection of the saved, — 
we might say to the perfection of man ; for,-if the Redeemer 
is to repair the evils of the fall, as we read, mankind will 
in its overwhelming multitudes — leaving its lost in incon- 
siderable relative numbers — rejoice in God. 

Dr. Watts has expressed some of these ideas- in one of the 
most beautiful of his lyrics, beginning — 

•* Plunged in a gulf of dark despair ** — 

and the subject is worthy of the highest lyrical praises. 
No theme has ever engaged the attention of the human 
mind of half such beauty and power. The subject will yet 
call forth the powers of verse in higher measures, more 

• 1 Jo. iv. 19 ; Rom. ii. 4. 
10 
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capable of acting upon the human passions than anything 
to be found in Milton or Collins. 

The Saviour has perpetually assumed our nature, and 
identified himself with it. Our destiny is linked with the 
great and stupendous purposes of the creation, and linked 
with him who bore to the world the manifestation of the 
Father ; and we cannot doubt, therefore, that the history 
of this world will issue in some great and glorious result. 

« Ring out, ye crystal spheres. 
Once bless our hum&n ears 

(If ye have power to touch our aenaes so). 
And let your silyer chime 
Move in melodious time. 

And let the bass of heayen's deep organ blow ; 
And with your nine-fbld harmony 
Make up ftill concert to the angelic symphony." * 

* MUton*8 Hymn on the Nativitj. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THB BBABINGS AND ANALOGIBS OF THB GASB. 

The Preparatory C!oiiditioii of Mankind limiting the Population of the 
Creation at large. — Improbability that the History of the World will 
soon Conclude. — Cuvier, Lamarck, and the Scriptures. — A Pro- 
gresfflon from Evil to Qood, in Successiye Stages, may be discovered in 
the History of Mankind. — ImproTement from Nomadic to Civilized 
Life. — The Succeseive Development and Fusion of Particular Civiliza-^ 
tions. — Nature of Succeeding Labors. — The Subject pursued without 
Speculation. 

Wb may pause still a moment to obtain a clear appre- 
hension of the bearings of^the previous considerations — 
even if renewedly done — upon the subject of a plurality of 
worlds, and upon the plan of the creation in general. 

It is very clear that if the history of mankind, as we can 
now no longer doubt, is to be used as a great and chief 
measure for the government of the creation, the universe 
cannot be very extensively inhabited while the world 
appears to be still in a, preparatory condition as such an 
expedient. How long this preparatory condition and the 
world itself are likely to last, will be a subject of future 
consideration. At present, upon this point, the interesting 
geological analogy, already once before alluded to, may be 
more particularly noticed. 

K the history of the world should conclude at a period 
hearing but a small proportion to the time during which the 
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earth was preparing in the geological ages to become the 
residence of man, we should have, in the one case, a period 
immensely long ; while we should have, in the other, one 
extremely brief. The force of this consideration derives 
great augmentation from the fact that the world shows, in 
its general and in its minute arrangements, that it was 
designed from the beginning for the residence of men, or 
for depraved beings, in their preparatory state. We may 
derive tliis interesting and important inference very stroogly 
from the fact that the lowest animal races prefigured in 
their anatomical structure, and in their instincts x — even 
those which show in embryo a moral character — the more 
perfectly organized and endowed being who was to succeed 
and to rule them. Comparative anatomists agree in teach- 
ing this interesting fact, so fSur as it fiiUs within the domain 
of their instructive science ; and which they are capable of 
maintaining with very clear and convincing demonstra- 
tions. =^ Comparative anatomy and philology have indeed 

* The study of comparative anatomy, as some readers may be expected 
to be informed, which was so brilliantly inaugurated by Cuvier, opened 
two hypotheses, to account for the extraordinary relations which had 
been discovered between the animal world in all its extent and man, or 
for the graduated scale of perfection discovered between the lowest organ- 
ized beings and man. The fact of these relations was admitted by alL 
Man stood at the head of the series ; and the radiated animals, including 
the infusoria, or — admittmg another department of living beings — 
marine and fresh.water vegetation, were placed at the lowest point But 
a series there was ; and Linnaeus was justified in putting man in the 
classification of animals, however preposterous may have been his theo- 
retical design. To account for it, the inventive genius of naturalists, like 
Lamarck, Qeofifrey St. Hilaire, and Darwin (author of the Zoonomia) , con- 
ceived the explanation that the graduated series represents, at each step, 
not only an order of time, but a na,tural succession, or derivation ; in 
short, that e».ch degree in the scale arose, by a law of natural develop- 
ment, from the former. This hypothesis, or theory, was ingeniously 
argaed, «s it haa slsee been ; «nd Iim deriyod great apparent ni^wrt* 
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both opened new sources of our knowledge of mankind. 
The latter carries us like an omniscient eye beyond all the 
reconls of history or tradition; the former enables us to 

from the deTdopment of the fetal being, from rudimental organs (to 
retain this name for some interesting facts) , from the variations of ani« 
mals, and, though variably, from fossil geology. The author of the 
Vestiges of the Creation — although comparatively unequal to the first 
effi>rt8 of this kind — has shown what can be done with this subject now. 
Bat all arguments upon this side of the question come short of producing 
any 'evidence that an animal of one kind has actually changed into an 
animal ofvanother kind. All alterations in a class of beings seem plainly 
to fall within an observable law of the variation of species ; and the 
range of variation may be very great — greater than we often suspect, as 
may be ezampled in the wolf and in the infinite variety of dog. But 
BtiU these changes take place within some very appreciable limits ; or 
else the alterations are of that extraordinary kind which has been called 
'* alteration of generations,*' in which an animal, or a bundle of ani- 
mals, undergoes a series of changes, somewhat resembling the fetal 
changes, before reaching its perfection.* It is obvious, therefore, that 
the explanation of^he natural growth of animated nature, through all its 
gradations, is merely theoretical. Another theory may supplant it. And 
in fiict the doctrine of Cuvier far exceeds it in intelligence, though not in 
ingenuity, and in its capability of embracing all the facts used in the 
opposite hypothesis, and many more, in a less embarrassed explanation. 
Man, according to this explanation, is the archetype of the series. Dr. 
Owen perhaps thinks that some higher form of man in another state of 
being, or some other order of being, may perhaps stand at the real he:>d ; 
but man is now the visible archetype of nature, the object at which all 
the lower orders of beings, from radiates to quadrumana, were pointing. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that it confirms this explanation that the 
Scriptures teach that man, who came last, was made separately, and was 
Appointed lord of the creation which prefigured him. Nor does geology, 
or the record of the creation in gener.vl, support it less ; for eaTJh pre- 
ceding part of the creation was necessary for the succeeding. This 
theory will derive its complete verification when it is shown, as will be 
undertaken in the course of these pages, that an illustrative purpose per- 
vades the whole plan of the creation, or a type and archetype do ; as, for 
example, the lower animals, in those instinctive endowments which repre- 

* The parthenogencbis of Owen applies only to a part of these carioui Ctcti. 
10* 
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penetrate, as regards the past, the plan of the creation, and 
possibly may cast some light upon the future. 

The preparation of the world by cataclysms and by other 
violent measures, and the endowments of the animal races, 
combine to show that the earth was designed for a race for 
whom the mingled lesson of good and evil was to be dis- 
played. It is ^ scarcely conceivable, therefore, that the 
period of the existence of man upon this planet should not 
bear as great a proportion to the time in which the earth 
was preparing for him, as the momentary passage of an 
insect from flower to flower bears to the time during which 
the plants were growing. But the geological analogy is 
two-fold. 

No doubt whatever can rest upon the feet that a pro- 
gression from evil to good has taken place with mankind, 
and may be discovered in the history of the world. Like 
the geological eras, each one of which, by whatever convul- 
sions attended, carried the earth further towards its perfec- 
tion, exactly like them the revolutions which have already 
occurred in the world — and they have been numerous — 
may be generally seen to have been beneficial. As fer as 

sent the intellectual and moral Acuities of men, were designed to teach 
great moral and economical lessons to mankind ; and so of the successive 
steps of human history, as will be presently noticed again. Light is also 
shed upon this interesting subject by considering that angels preceded the 
existence of the animal creation ; and it is reasonable to suppose that the 
Creator may have intended lessons for them in the successive steps of the 
animal creation. Nor is there anything objectionable in the conception 
that these beings, whose power is represented as so great, may have been 
intrusted with some part of the work of fitting the world ; and that the 
animal creation may exhibit the successive degrees in which the creati;re 
power was exerted through them. (Matt, xxviii. 2. Here the earth- 
quake and the act of the angel are the same thing. See also Qen, xix. 
1, 11, 12, 13 ; compare vs. 24.) 
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we can go back, the knowledge of mankind has been less, 
the resources of human happmess less, and their virtue 
less, — for virtue has been upon an ascending scale. This 
applies to individuals, but much more to man in his col- 
lective history. 

We may easily discover several distinct stages of prog- 
ress, which have added some new and important elements 
for an improved condition of mankind ; and it cannot be 
doubted that, when this interesting subject has been more 
thoroughly studied, the great periods of human history will 
arrange themselves in as palpable and in as beneficial connec- 
tions as the different stratifications of the globe. We may 
dismiss entirely the consideration of the retrograding por- 
tions of mankind, which have lived without emerging from 
savage life, and consider those who have taken a part in the 
civilization of the world. 

The emergence from the nomadic to the agricultural 
and commercial life comprises two great steps; each of 
which was successively taken, except in some rude concep- 
tions. The physical necessities. of mankind occupied their 
first attention — then their social — and afterwards their 
moral and intellectual culture. All these have also gone 
up on a perceptible scale. Every great civilization has con- 
tributed to its successor. The Asiatic and Egyptian civ- 
ilizations undoubtedly laid the foundation for that high state 
of society, and for the elevated intellectual condition, which 
we find in Greece. The Greek civilization infused itself, 
during all its periods, into the Roman, or from very early 
times ; and these infusions softened the character of this 
original and vigorous culture, which has been the founda- 
tion of all which have succeeded it.. Daniel, in his cele- 
brated prophecy, connects the civilizations of the world 
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together in his consolidated image, aa they have beea 
blended in fact.* 

This interesting subject might be more extensivelj pur* 
suedf but we must leave it for "our principal task. We 
will resume the thread of our subject, and take a brief 
general view of the divine plan as it may be ascertained 
from the Scriptures. We will direct our attention to the 
commencement of human history ; from which we shall 
obtain some particular conceptions as to the nature of the 
plan, its present maturity, and the particulars in which 
it is still going on. We will in the first place consider 
the measures which Divine Providence employed for the 
government of man upon his first introduction upon the 
stage of existence, in contrast with such as were not em- 
ployed for this purpose. 

It should be premised, that the purpose of this investiga- 
tion is not speculatfve, but is to discover the facts upon 
which alone a judgment can be formed, and to understand 
them. We shall not seek to know how God might or may 
have made the world and moral beings ; but how he did 
make them. And it is our purpose to conduct the inquiry 
in such a manner that no person of ordinary understanding 
or attainments can fail to comprehend the argument in its 

* And it is certainly a very remarkable fact, as corresponding with 
geological events, that some or all the great original civilizations, and 
which originated in peninsulas or in other isolated situations, away from 
the great sweep of the wandering nations, were not sinjple in their origin 
or in their development, but were the fruits of the contributions of dif- 
ferent races. Races liave everywhere mingled with beneficial results, 
when a lower has been brought in connection in this manner with a 
higher clvilizfLtion. But unions have taken place upon a much greater 
scale ; when these isolated civilizations, which have produced a character 
by themselves, have been called forth, like upheaved strata, to mingle in 
the great mass or current of mankind. 
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several steps, or the result. We write for man ; and not 
for the learned or studious alone, but for everj man, 
that he may comprehend and bless the wisdom which has 
appointed his present lot ; and that he may lose forever the 
murmurs which rise in the natural heart against a benefi- 
cent providence, in a knowledge of those blessings which it 
has pleased Grod to hide from the wise and the prudent 
through so many ages. 



CHAPTER IX. 

QENBRAL VIEW OF THE PBIMITIYB OONDITIOK 

OF MAN. 

Want of Experience in the Beginning of Human BSstory. — Inferenoe, 
showing what Beings were first Created. — Adyantages of this World 
for a Preparatory State. — Difficulty and Danger attending the Con- 
dition of the First Moral Beings. — Necessity of Producing an Expe- 
rience. — In what Moral Evil consists, and how it Existed. — Method 
of Imparting the First Experience. — Obstacles presented by some 
Speculative Opinions. — Whether the Nature of Adam, with the 
exception of Original Sin, was like our own. — Preposterous Concep- 
tions of this Subject — Adam a Progressive Being. — Whether the Fall 
of Adam is to be regarded as a Calamity. — Relation between a Meta- 
physical Hypothesis and a Natural Metamorphosis. — Mysticism and 
Atheism associated under a Similar Character. — " Image of God ; *' 
Misconceptions of it. — The Practicability of Improving Adam by 
Abstract Conceptions. — Innate Ideas. — Proper Moral Distinctions 
not Innate. — M. Guizot, and a Singular Law of our Intellectual 
Being. — Method of Abstract Ideas. — Sir Joshua Reynolds. — 
Measure of Law. — Misconceptions of the Adamio State. — Poly- 
uria. — Possibility of Transforming the Character of Christianity by 
Misconceptions of the Adamic State. — The Real Design of the Tree of 
Knowledge, a Test. — Dr. Morton. — The Government of Eden not 
one of Pure Law. — Misconceptions of the Nature of the Levitioal 
System. — The Principle of Justification unchanged in any Age. — 
Character of a Legal System. — Ideas not Power. — Analogy of Vege- 
table Growth. — The actual Paradisiacal State ; — viewed as a Prepa- 
ration for its particular History. — The Purposes, ibr which such a 
History will be undertaken. 

One of the clearest impressions which we may derive 

from the first period of human history, by viewing the case 

(118) 
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as it actually was, is that the world was at its commence- 
ment without experience. 

This impression will be confirmed by every mode of 
attention dependent upon the observation of the facts, which 
cannot be reconciled with any other explanation. The sanfe 
want of experience, involving of course a want of culture, 
must have been the case also of those created moral beings 
called angels, who existed before mankind. They com- 
menced an existence whose hazard and advantages they 
were to learn. 

The great influence which would have been exerted upon 
men and angels by a knowledge o£ the extended experience 
of other beings who had preceded them, judging from the 
influence of a knowledge of this kind upon ourselves, must 
be a consideration sufficient to convince us that such an 
experience did not exist, or it would have been imparted 
to them. " That the soul be without knowledge, it is not 
good; " * and it is impossible to conceive that so valuable 
and necessary a help as the experience of other beings in 
the dangerous paths of moral obligation, if it was in a state 
to be communicated, would have been withheld by a good 
being, who desired the happiness of his creatures. The 
event proved it to be all-important. The conclusion seems 
to be unavoidable, therefore, that men and angels, who are 
the only orders of created moral beings revealed to us in 
the Scriptures, were the first limited intelligences which 
had appeared in the creation. 

A remarkable confirmation of this belief, that a want of 
experience constituted the essential defect of the Adamic 
state, may be derived from the case of the Saviour himself. 
It is said of him, that he learned obedience by the things 
which he sufiered : " Though he were a son, yet learned 

♦ ProY. xix. 2. 
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he obedience by the things which he suffered; and being 
made perfect, he became the author of eternal salvation 
unto all them that obey him." (Heb. v. 8, 9, compare 
verse 7.) It is easy to infer, from this remarkable declara- 
tion of the apostle, that experience is necessary to confirm 
the obedience of an innocent being ; and such an inference 
must be made unless we make the passage void of all mean- 
ing : and the still further inference may be drawn, that being 
placed in this world is a suitable condition for acquiring 
such an experience. The beneficial uses of evil, and the 
weakness of the Adamic and angelic states, from a want 
of experience, therefore, are very clearly deducible. This 
inference will be stronger by considering that there were 
some difficulties and dapgers attending the condition of 
the first moral beings. 

The difficulty of instructing and of governing beings 
who were, at the same time, commencing an existence of 
their own, and breaking the ways of a new and responsible 
moral existence in the creation, must have been very great ; 
and will appear to be so upon every consideration of the 
variety and force of human paeisiobs. As the effort to 
govern such beings must have been attended also with con- 
sequences of vast moment, we may be sure that the wisest 
course was adopted for this purpose. 

We may conceive, in such a case, of the application of 
measures which would apply to no other condition of moral 
beings. Such beings could have had no moral ideaa of 
their own ; and when there were none to impart, in a uni- 
verse barren of them, or limited in its experience, it was 
obviously necessary to produce them: in short, it was 
necessary to create an experience suited to become the basiB 
of a system of moral instruction ; and. it was proper to 
effect this end by means adapted to a case io pecuHar. 
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In flolving the problem, however, respecting the origin 
of moral evil, it is impossible at the present stage of the 
inquiry to discuss the particular question — at least, it is 
not expedient — whether the fall of Adam might have been 
prevented or delayed. His fall may have been precipitated 
or not. But we have already seen that moral evil had an 
existence in the very nature of his case, as an inexperienced 
being. Had he remained innocent, therefore, it is impossi- 
ble that he should have attained at once to a high state of 
Tirtue, or have immediately escaped the hazards of tempV 
ation ; he would have been still in a state of imperfection. 
We have seen, therefore, the origin of moral evil as a 
matter of fistct. The subject of its treatment may be 
reserved for distinct consideration. In what degree it 
should be suffered to exist, — since exist it must, if moral 
beings were created at all, — was a question to be solved by 
the divine mind, and must be studied by contemplating the 
&cts in the case. Whether moral beings could have been 
created different from those which have been made, is a 
question scarcely worthy of attention ; yet it will be vir- 
tually answered by subsequent considerations. The ques- 
tion would involve the one, whether beings could have 
been made without voluntary forces and intelligence. In 
such a case they would have been brutes or plants. It 
involves the question, also, whether moral beings could have 
been made with inferior or greater forces of will or under- 
standing. But, if there might have been practicable de- 
grees, there was one particular in which the practicability 
was invariable. There could never have been any expe- 
rience until it was produced. In this, also, there could 
have been no degrees. Nor is it easy to see how smaller or 
larger forces of a moral nature could have affected the 
case, except to have u|uded or fisMdlitated the acquisition 
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of experience. The question, however, in this point of 
view, is incapable of an answer, and is little less than 
absurd. It is one in which we may repose confidence 
simplj in the Infinite mind. 

Several considerations go to show that a correct solution 
of the case of moral evil, absolutely considered, has been 
given. 

If experience was the first necessity of moral beings, it 
was proper to preserve such examples as occurred, for the 
purpose of instruction. The existence of the angels who 
fell was not immediately extinguished, but was preserved, 
and was used in the Adamic state, as it has been ever 
since. We will not, however, dwell upon this case any 
further, at present, than to observe that the little which 
was conveyed to our first parents of the experience of 
fallen angels renders it probable that their rebellion, com- 
prising their pride and independence, was all that was 
valuable to impart. And a pot^erful counterpart to it, so to 
speak, was ofiered in the interesting communications of the 
Creator himself, and perhaps of unfallen angels, with our first 
parents. Several fex5ts — as the declaration which seems to 
imply that he taught Adam the use of speech, and the state- 
ment that the primitive pair, after their fall, heard the voice 
of the Lord walking in the garden in the cool of the day, and 
probably as usual — show that the Creator appeared in a 
human form in Eden ; as he frequently did to the patriarchs 
and to other pious men in the earlier periods of the world. 
This appears like an attempt to supply in some degree our 
first parents' want of experience. These cases limit, also, 
the instruction by an imparted experience, with the excep- 
tion of an artificial and pantomimic mode, which the wisdom 
of God devised, and which will be particularly considered 

"™""'" """"'" 5*"""^ 
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It most appear evident that God did all, in his personal 
manifestation, but convey the conceptions of his own mind 
directly to man. But this was not done ; nor could it be 
done in any other manner than that which has been and is 
now employed to effect a progressive advancement of man- 
kind. It seems almost needless to observe that ideas are 
the product of the human understanding acting upon what 
is presented to it. They cannot be communicated directly 
to it ; and where any culture has existed, they must be 
communicated, so to speak, through the avenues which 
have been previously prepared. Astronomy must be taught 
to a peasant in a very different manner from that in which 
it may be taught to a philosopher ; and it would probably 
be taught to an angel — supposed to be ignorant of it — 
in a different manner still. God has always addressed the 
world through the medium of their passions and experience. 
The conceptions of the divine mind could not have been 
imparted in full to an undeveloped human understanding ; 
nor could they have been fiilly communicated without 
rendering man divine. We have every reason to suppose, 
therefore, that all which it was possible to communicate 
was done. 

We will, after outlining the subject in thisi general man- 
ner, notice some of the embarrassments, in which the sub- 
ject of the fall and of the primitive condition of man has 
been involved, by speculative opinions, and by some misun- 
derstanding of the Scriptures. 

An effectual study of the facts belonging to the condi- 
tion of our first parents, while innocent, has been obstructed 
and barred out, by the existence of a speculative opinion, 
in which the genius of religion, and its real supernatural 
character, have been, it is believed, very much miscon- 
ceived. All necessity of instruction by experience would 
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obviousl J have been superseded, if the nature of Adam (the 
pura natura of the schools) was essentially different from 
that which we know that his descendants have at present. 
It has been strangely conceived, by too long a lingering of 
scholastic metaphysics, that Adam was furnished with aU 
the forces of a perfect moral being, giving him a complete 
moral character \ that, in short, he was endowed with an 
indefinable power of nature^ which differs in nothing but 
terms from instinct, and which would push out his powers 
in virtuous movements. In fact, the great business of reli- 
gion is, upon this hypothesis, to restore man to the point 
from which he descended at the fall."^ 

Metaphysics has carried the idea of Adam's origina? 
innocence to a great point of extravagance, by giving it this 
character. The conception is altogether too much like the 
Jewish fables respecting the perfections of the first man, 
from which we may suspect that it took its origin. We 
might as well believe that our progenitor was a man of 
gigantic strength ; that he was extremely beautiful, with 
Caucasian features ^and complexion ; or carry the idea of 
his perfection to any extent, and believe that he was an 
erudite chemist and a practical astronomer, without cruci- 
bles or retorts or telescopes or mathematics, quite as well 
as to believe that he possessed an elevated moral character 
without culture ; that he obeyed God with the same instinct 
with which a bird builds its nest or fishes swim. 

* It is instructiye to obserye to what preposterous lengths a fondness 
for metaphysical or scholastic reasoning wiU carry the mind. Adam was 
in his state of innocence nude, ignorant, without art enough to form a 
garment, without architecture, and probably withoi:(t culinary skill. 
Religion, therefore, according to this preposterous theory, should, as it 
progresses, reduce mankind to a condition of nudity (an idea which per- 
haps a Quaker sect have or had), of ignorance and rudeness. In short, 
the perfection of man would be, in many respects, the condition of a 
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There is in this case a remarkable confusion of ideas. 
If the nature of Adam was holy, he was constituted in the 
elemeiUs of his being very differently from his posterity, 
and formed more than a different species — an entirely dis- 
tinct genus of man. The fall of Adam can be accounted 
for only, according ta this doctrine, upon one of two princi- 
ples. He either changed his nature, — which involves the 
absurdity of his acting with the capacity of a Creator, — or 
else the divine power withdrew from him something essen- 
tial to his perfection and preservation, and remade him. 
The case is inconceivable. And its refutation establishes 
the fiu;t that Adam "was a progressive being, dependent 
upon experience for his *^erfection. He lost his original 
innocence in the same manner as his po3terity acquire their 
virtues, — by a voluntary action of his will upon the ideas 
and feelings which were produced within him. No other 
principle can render Adam and his posterity the same 
species of beings. Besides, the redeemed and disciplined 
posterity of Adam in heaven are supposed never to fall. 
We must admit, therefore, — discarding entirely, for the 
reasons already given, the idea of any supematuralism, act- 
ing not by the truth or by means compatible with the 
rational conception of moral character, — that a system in 
which man is carried up from imperfection with an expe- 
rience of good and evil, is more effective than the simple 
and untried innocence of Adam. Nor is this important 
conclusion, after all, simply dependent upon inference, but 
it is a statement of revelation itself The apostle Paul, in 
aflSrming that '' where sin abounded grace did Tnuch more 
abound," * must be allowed to say that the present con- 
dition of man, under the mediation of the Redeemer, is 
much superior to 'Ihe original Adamic state. Nothing 

♦ Rom. Y. 20. 
11* 
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essential can remain, therefore, to show that the treatment 
of moral evil itself has been wise, and that the fall of Adam 
has not been a calamity to the world — taking the widest 
conception of the entire race in all their preparatory state. 

The metaphysical conception of Adam's moral perfection 
is exactly parallel with examples of natural metamorphosis. 
An animal with the habits and constitution of a fish, fur- 
nished with an apparatus for breathing water, turns at 
length into a four-footed reptile adapted to move upon the 
giound. In like manner a worm, by a wonderful process 
of transformation, changes to a butterfly ;, and some ani- 
mals undergo an extraordinary series of alterations before 
arriving at the mature state. These are all changes by 
development of nature, and not from voluntary force. If 
it can be supposed that Adam was a being destined from his 
nature to pass through a change from good to evil, his case 
was exactly similar. 

Besides, the conception of a moral character attaching to 
the original nature of a creature must embrace the shep- 
herd's innocent flock in the condition of moral excellence, 
and entitle it, for aught we can see, to praise and reward, 
and even to an admittance to heaven. The notion of virtue 
which prevails among mankind is, that it does not consist 
in nature, but in the voluntary action of the soul. No 
other opinion is reconcilable with human nature, or with 
the Scriptures. 

In fine, metaphysical speculation, or by whatever name 
we shall call the opinion which we have been considering, 
has carried the doctrine of the fall, and of the pristine con- 
dition of man, to a preposterous length. Nor is it easy to 
see how such an exertion of reason, so called, is less an 
apostasy, as a displacement of the truth, than tradition. If 
it should be alleged, as a justification for still threading the 
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airy paths of metaphysics, that the metaphysics of Chris- 
tendom has been consecrated by extraordinary fervor of 
piety, it may be rejoined that tradition and mysticism have 
been also associated with extraordinary sanctity ; and that 
atheism, which has wielded the phantom-mace of metaphys- 
ics with a deicidal intent; has been connected with spotless 
purity of life. The first man,* therefore, was an innocent 
being in the simplest meaning of this word. He had not 
sinned, and was with6ut any incitements to sin in his con- 
stitution, except such as consisted in his naturally innocent 
and unperverted passions, and in his limited intelligence 
or experience. The Westminster Confession of Faith repre- 
sents him as made mutable ; and so he was. 

So far as relates to a misunderstanding of Scripture, 
anything contrary to these views has been founded upon a 
very small number of passages, all of which admit of a dif- 
ferent explanation. In one of them, man is said to have 
been made in the image of God.^ But this language is in 
itself very indefinite ; and there is not only no reason to 
think that Moses restricted it to the moral nature of Adam, 
but to think the contrary. He applies it to men since the 
fall, in telling us that the blood of the murderer should be 
shed because man was made in the image of God.f Men 
are spoken of, by several of the sacred writers, as still bear- 
ing the image of God. ^' For a man indeed ought not to 
cover his head, forasmuch as he is the image and glory of 
God.'' (1 Cor. xi. 7.) " Therewith bless we God, even 
the Father : and therewith curse we men, which are made 
in the similitude of God.'' (James iii. 9 ; see, also, Acts 
xvii. 28, 29.) 

Two other passages, however, are frequently cited, from 

• Gen. L 26. t Gen. ix. 6. 
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the Epistles of Paul, to sustain the opinion which these 
references correct, so &r as one proof bj which it is sup- 
ported goes. Paul, in these passages, speaks of piety as a 
resemblance to God. But it was quite natural that the 
apostle should represent the church as in duty bound to 
aim at conformity to the Divine likeness, since men were 
made in general, as we have seen the meaning to be, to be 
like God. There is no reason to think that he intends that 
piety in any high degree, or knowledge, was lost at the falL 
One of these passages is as follows : ''And that ye put on 
the new man, which after God is created in righteousness 
and true holiness.'' (Eph. iv. 24.) There is nothing here 
which affirms anything more than that a truly pious man 
resembles God. K there is any implied reference in the 
passage, or in the context, to the loss of any part of the 
image of God, — as no doubt there is, since man certainly 
fell from his original innocence and his first obedience, — 
still, there is nothing which implies that Adam fell from a 
high state of piety, which is the result of culture now. The 
second passage is Col. iii. 10. — '' And have pi^t on the 
new man, which is renewed in knowledge after the image 
of him that created him." This is very different from say- 
ing that a pious man is exactly restored to the image which 
was lost in the fall. 

Another passage cited, for a similar purpose, is Rom. ii. 
14, 15. — " For when the Gentiles, which have not the law, 
do by nature the things contained in the law, these having 
not the law, are a law unto themselves. Which show the 
work of the law written in their hearts, their conscience 
also bearing witness, and their thoughts the meanwhile 
accusing or else excusing one another." But this, if it 
proves anything for the purpose designed, proves that the 
heathen are unfallen and holy. The only other passage 
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oommoQlj relied upon is Eccl. vii. 29. — '^ Lo, this only 
have I found, that God hath made man upright ; but thej 
have sought out many inventions.'' The word upright, or 
straight, here used perhaps in a moral sense, undoubtedly 
conveys the idea that man in general is less pure than when 
he was originally created. But it is absurd to regsurd it as 
teaching that Adam was as high or perfect in moral excel- 
lence as the Saviour or unfallen angels, or even Job. His 
falling under temptation is an evidence to the contrary. 
Nor can the language that God made man upright be taken 
in the metaphysical sense. The meaning is sufficiently 
clear wh^i we say that when man was made he was upright, 
or free from sin. Nothing renders it necessary to suppose 
that God made him with that character of a moral being, 
which is now the result of choice and culture. When it is 
said that '^the Lord hath made all things for himself, yea, 
even the wicked for the day of evil " (Pro v. xvi. 4), we 
cannot mistake one idiom for another so much as to suppose 
that " to make " is here used in the sense of to create, and 
draw the inference that God made Adam anew at his fall, 
or that he makes the wicked with their wicked characters. 
God is said to do, or to make, in the well-known language 
of Scripture, what he allows or causes to be brought 
about. 

Having noticed the embarrassments which speculation 
has cast around the inquiry respecting the origin and per- 
mission of evil, we will now consider more particularly the 
actual condition of our first parents ; but in an elementary 
manner, reserving a more minute and disembarrassed de- 
tail to another chapter. We will devote the present chapter 
to a removal of some embarrassing considerations. 

Several methods are conceivable, as being proper to use, 
for governing the primitive pair, or the first moral beings. 
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One is by abstract ideas ; and another bj statutory r^a- 
lations. 

Example^ as we have seen, was used in the extraordinary 
expedient of the appearance of the Creator in human flesh. 
All that we read about fallen angels is, that one who had &llen, 
by assuming the form of a serpent, tempted our first parents. 
Whether good angels mingled with the lessons of Paradise, 
we are left only to infer as not impossible from the agency 
of these beings in every part of the inspired history. The 
example of fallen angels we may regard as having been 
withheld from our first parents, with the solitary exception 
mentioned ; said this particular case will be considered 
hereafter. 

Innate ideas have been conceived to be an expedient 
actually employed for the government of our first parents.* 
The doctrine that there are ideas in the human mind 
requiring only to be called forth, has long been regarded 
as a visionary subject, having no other foundation than in 
the capacity of the mind to acquire thought, and in the 
adaptation of nature to produce it. It is not impossible 
that the human mind might have the idea of a horse, 
with its form and uses and organization, if one had never 
been seen. But it is not less certain that this idea would 
be produced in parts, and that all the parts of the concep- 
tion would have been independently produced, and have 
been the result of observation and of reflection upon matters 
presented to the attention. Many of the elements of the 
conception would have been furnished by other minds. 
The idea could not be said, without great absurdity, to have 
been born with the person. We would dismiss this im- 
aginary subject altogether, were it not for the lingering 

♦ Philo, according to Dr. Knapp. — See Lectures on Christian Theology. 
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of a similar conception in regard to the natural moral 
character of our emotions, and did not an interesting 
character of our intellectual operations deserve a moment's 
attention. 

Our moral distinctions may be carelessly" considered to 
be innate. Man must have had feeling and sensation 
before thought. But there is no reason to think that his 
feelings or emotions could have been denoted by the specific 
and general distinctions applied to the moral sentiments — 
as love of justice and the like — until his understanding, 
bad comprehended their relations. He might have viewed 
with equal indifference the cruelty of a tiger and the 
innocence of a lamb, if he had not been personally in- 
terested in any other manner than as a spectator. His 
attention and curiosity would have been excited, and per- 
haps he would have been pleased with the chase or with 
the struggle ; and some other instinctive feelings, as revul- 
sion or sympathy, being associated with injury or danger 
as regarded himself, would doubtless have arisen in his 
mind upon once or twice witnessing events of this kind. 
But he would have had no moral feelings or discrimina- 
tions until he had comprehended something of his own 
social relations ; which may, in fact, have been suggested 
and shadowed to him from this source. An individual 
existing alone would have no moral relations whatever. 
Even in animals, what sometimes surprises us as a rudi- 
mental moral nature — as the shame of a dog when detected 
in a fault — is the result of experience and instruction, and 
is not instinctive, since it is an individual peculiarity, and 
not a natural characteristic of the race. A child, also, 
contemplates the cruelty of a cat with as much pleasure as 
the frolicking of a lamb, and delights in tormenting the 
insects imprisoned upon the window-pane as much as it 
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Bubsequently does in dressing a doll. Something of this 
may be undoubtedly referred to what we call in&nt de- 
pravity ; nor is there any reason to think that Adam would 
have taken pleasure in personally tormenting an animal. 
Still, that he might have been educated to do so is unques- 
tionable. The care required, therefore, in instructing such 
a being, and the hazards involved in it, are very obvious. 

There is a singular law of our intellectual being noticed 
by M. Guizot,"^ and called by him the action of our interior 
being, by which the mind combines and originates thought 
without the conscious exertion of the voluntary force, but 
which is still very &r &om representing innate ideas. 
Every one must, upon reflection, be convinced that his mind 
works unconsciously. M. Guizot cites, as an instance, the 
fact that the anxious student finds himself able to solve in 
the morning a mathematical problem, which he could not 
comprehend when he lay upon his pillow, the previous 
evening. His mind is not simply clearer ; but processes 
sometimes appear to have been wrought out while he was in 
a state of unconsciousness. This example, however, from 
what we know of cases of somnambulism, may admit of 
some doubt as establishing the existence of the power 
referred to. But upon what other principle can we account 
for the sudden presentment of new ideas to the mind ? — as 
the^ result of former efibrts of attention, and therefore of 
combinations, or comparisons, which seem to have gone on 
in the interior depths of the soul ? It is not recollection, 
recalling what had passed away from the memory ; for no 
such ideas had previously existed in the mind. It can 
scarcely be called imagination, actiilg with new force, 
though much resembling it. It may, for the want of better 

* Hifltoire de la Civilization. 
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expressions or a better judgment, be called the mysterious 
intelligence of man, acting without voluntary aid. And, 
indeed, it is the character of the mind, that it conceives or 
perceives, while we attend to its acts, frequently ignorant 
of all its processes. The mind perceives at times more 
clearly than at others, and laborious processes of thought 
are forestalled in a moment. Perhaps this is all. Still 
we think and conceive, we know not how. The meta- 
physical scalpel has not yet exposed to us all the operations 
of the mind. We have no disposition to run into mystery, 
nor to discuss at length this unquestionable power of the 
mind, by whatever name it may be called. We may 
dismiss it, therefore, with one or two observations. 

This power acts only upon the materials presented, 
.whether good or bad, and is, therefore, remote from any 
resemblance to innate ideas. 

The case throws light upon several subjects of consid- 
erable interest at the present time. The intelligence may 
act by the mere effort of attention, and by exertions of 
which the mind is scarcely or not at all conscious. The 
higher consciousness, so much vaunted in the transcend- 
ental philosophy, seems to be nothing different from this. 
Much of transcendental philosophy appears to be a kind of 
philosophical dreaming. 

Mountebanks frequently derive their power to deceive 
from these remarkable powers of the mind. Great clearness 
of discernment, as seen in fortune-tellers and in other cases, 
is unaccountable to those who do not understand the power 
of the mind in instantaneous perceptions, and is therefore 
regarded as a prophetical or some other inspiration."^ 

*" The author beoame acquainted with an unfortunate yictim of 
"spiritualism," of a weak mind, and whose delusion he endeavored to 
dispel. She had convinced herself, or endeavored to do so, that her mind 

12 
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Dismissing the subject of innate ideas, as exhibiting one 
of the actual methods used for governing the first moral 
beings, we will now consider the method of imparting to 
them abstract conceptions. A very brief attention only 
will be required for this subject. 

The mind is capable of fonning abstract conceptions, by 
acting upon a few materials ; and these conceptions, acted 
upon by the imagination, may produce an ideal to which 
the experience would very slowly attain. The history of 
knowledge shows that abstract conceptions have belonged 
to very early periods of human exertion, as being easy 
to form, and as being formed sometimes with dangerous 
facility. The schoolmen and the Greek philosophers show 
how powerfully — not always safely — the mind will act 
by abstract or general conceptions, when the materials of 
real knowledge are few, or but little considered. The 
oriental philosophy, once so mischievous in its effects upon 
religion, was in part the result of a similar exertion of the 
mind. It would be surprising, however, if the power of 
the mind to form abstract conceptions had not been used for 
the government of our first parents. The appearance of 
the Creator to them must have facilitated their acquisition 

had become a passive medium by which spirits made their communica- 
tions to the world. She was the victim of an expert juggler, who had 
acquired an extraordinary power over her mind. Her communications, 
so called, bore evident marks of her own mental habits, and revealed her 
acquaintance with the ideas which are contained in the ineffiible works 
of Andrew Jackson Davis. This unfortunate woman, finding her mind 
capable of acting, in a manner surprising to herself, upon the wretched 
reading to which she was addicted, and gratified with her powers, con- 
ceived that the natural force of her intelligence was an inspiration. The 
nature of her delusion was pointed out to her, as well as its striking 
resemblance to insanity; since, if she continued to persuade herself that 
she was not always herself, her delusion was like that of the insane, and 
might terminate in an hallucination of pure insanity. 
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of two abstract moral conceptions. They most have early 
conceived of the obligations of gratitude and of love. Two 
great elements of moral obligation were, therefore, early 
conceived. 

Yet, if abstract conceptions are easy to form, they do 
not possess in themselves any great degree of efficacy. Men 
know what they neither do, nor are capable of performing. 
It was said by a great artist,"*^ that an art cannot be taught, 
but that it must be acquired. This is much more true of 
virtue than it is of accomplishments like the arts of design. 
Virtue has never been produced by rules ; it is a culture, 
and eminently so. K it may be reduced to a few elementary 
principles, it is in &ct the most complicated subject in the 
world. Virtue, as a character which attaches to actions, is 
a variable subject ; for what may be virtuous at one time, 
may become vicious at another. It would have been prac- 
tically difficult, therefore, or impossible, to have eflfectu- 
ally governed the conduct of our first parents by abstract 
measures alone ; nor does it appear that this expedient 
was mainly used. We will next consider the measure of 
law. 

Statutory measures might seem to be a natural expedient 
for governing moral beings ; and such a measure was, like 
the former, certainly used. The mind may learn how to 
fear, when its powers of reasoning are feeble, and its dis- 
cernments few. Still, such a measure could never be 
employed as an exclusive expedient; and it was not so 
employed in Eden. There was only one precept there, 
and that one was a prohibition. Precepts and prohibitions 
principally address the interests and fears; it requires, 
therefore, only a little acquaintance with real virtue — to 

* Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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which these feelings in any considerable degree are foreign 
— to justify the limitation of the preceptive measure of 
Eden to one statute. Besides, statutes can never comprise 
a complete system of virtue ; and are liable, as they 
descend to minuteness, to misapprehension and perversion. 
The cumbrous systems of civil law are essentially only an 
expansion of one principle, that of justice, or a detail of 
what men owe to one another ; and their complication, and 
liability to perversion, are proverbial. Statutory measures 
upon a large scale, therefore, would have oppressed, and 
might have misguided, the feeble intelligence of a man, 
who was like an infant in intelligence, and who had no 
fountains of experience from which to draw ; and, in fact^ 
they were £air from being the chief device of the divine 
wisdom.* 

* Very remarkable misconceptions in g^ieral are had of tiie state of 
our first parents in Eden ; and these, such as they are, for the most part 
result rather fh)m a want of attention than from any effort of mind 
directed to this subject. We carry the idea of Adam*s natural perfection 
to an extent which equals him with the highest and most cultivated intel- 
ligence of the present But how incompatible even his external condition 
was with such a conception, may be made apparent by considering how 
many things he wanted which belong to the condition of civilized people 
at present He had no railroads, nor any roads. He had not learned to 
train a horse, or yoke an ox, or milk a cow. His dwelling, whatever it 
was, cannot be conceived to have been a palace of marble or wood. He 
was ignorant of the use of iron or of any other metaL God, perhaps in 
burning the sacrifice of Abel, suggested to him the use of fire. If, there- 
fore, we should take an imaginary journey to Eden, and find our first 
parents absolutely naked, and without the slightest conception of the use 
of dress, and without the appliances of thread and needle if such a use 
had been known, and had seen them sitting upon the ground or a stone 
or a tree-root, and reposing at night on the bare earth or in a cave, we 
should form no very high expectations of their intelligence ; and should 
expect to find geology and astronomy things unknown to Adam, and Eve 
as destitute of any cultivated taste as any of her daughters would be 
without education and self-exertion. We might feel a momentary pain 
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We have erred as much, also, in our conceptions of the 
religious economy of Eden, bjr an equal oblivion of time. 
The conception pervades our theological literature, that 
Adam was placed under a system of pure law. '^ Do this, 
and live ; " or *• Do that, and die." It is conceived, also, 
that the moral law, in its greatest perfection, was instituted 
from the first, and was enforced upon our first parents. 
A moment's attention to this subject will facilitate our 
present inquiries, and aid in settling an important case in 
theology. 

Christianity may undoubtedly be made to wear a par- 
ticular character, and that character a very false one, firom 
some general conception which overshadows it. It is be- 
lieved that putting it in a legal dress, and enforcing its 
most touching doctrine of the Redeemer's love by legal 
considerations alone, drawn from the Levitical economy, 
which was itself illustrative, have tended to give religion 
a harsh and repulsive character, very difierent from its own 
nature, as well as from the spirit and belief of those who 
have given it this dress. Christianity, if the consequences 
of neglecting or resisting it are terrible to the fool-hardy 
person who falls into either of these crimes, is very far 
removed from a legal character. The great power by which 
it acts upon the human mind and heart is not the stern 
precept, " Do this, and live," or '* Do that, and die." But 
it is the love of God, manifested in the most affecting 

as we saw our progenitors in a material condition not above that of their 
Polynesian offspring at the present day. Depravity and physical debase- 
ment there would not be ; but the comforts of civilized life would be 
wanting. Doubtless, if such a spectacle were actual, we would wish 
to teach beiDgs so interesting and so artless our own conceptions of 
comfort and taste. But we should forget that knowledge has been a 
plant of slow growth, and that our civilization has been the fhiit of ages 
of human experience and culture. 

12* 
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maimer ; and which, we are taught, is capable, and alone 
capable, of bringing to true repentance, and of effectually 
reforming the life and changing the heart 

It is yerjr true that death was threatened to Adam if he 
broke over one prohibition. This might appear at first, and 
without particular attention, to impart to the governinent 
of Eden a purely legal character. But a little attention 
will, it is believed, remove this error. It cannot be that 
nothing besides eating of the forbidden &uit could have 
produced the divine displeasure, and that nothing else 
could have caused at any subsequent time the death of 
Adam. The whole sphere of the duties of our first pa- 
rents could not have been confined to a single prohibition, 
leaving nothing positive to be done, and nothing to produce 
the divine approbation. The regulations of Eden, there- 
fore, were not those of pure law ; unless it can be shown 
that the moral law in all its extent was really instituted 
there. But the penalty of death was not for breaking the 
moral law, but for eating of the forbidden tree. What 
would have happened to our progenitors if they had made 
an idol, or broken the Sabbath, if it was instituted then, 
we are not informed; but undoubtedly some corrective 
measure would have been employed. But correction is 
not a part of law. It cannot be supposed that our first 
parents were capable only of the negative parts of a moral 
character, or of one negative part only, and that all they 
could do was not to eat of the tree. It cannot be supposed 
that they would have been incapable of keeping the Sab- 
bath, or of doing any other positive duty, and that they 
were wholly incapable of regulating their affections. It 
must be obvious, therefore, that it is a misconception to 
regard the paradisiacal state as one of pure law. The 
prohibition must be regarded as simply a test ; and it will 
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subsequently be seen to bear the character of a test, 
designed to bring the case of our first parents to an imme- 
diate issue. 

A few observations, it is believed, "will confirm these 
ideas. The statement of a single fact would indeed seem 
to be sufficient to settle this case, namely, that we read of 
only one precept in Eden, and have no reason to think that 
there was any more. 

It might indeed be alleged — although it would be by 
abandoning the ground usually taken — that absolute per- 
fection can never be the rule of condemnation, although it 
may be a standard of duty or an object of aim. Nor is it 
easy to see how to avoid an assent to this statement. As a 
matter of fact, the system of morals which now character- 
izes the entire collection of the Scriptures was, as has been 
frequently observed,* gradually formed. Some things, 
now regarded as criminal, were once not positively forbid- 
den by any statute ; and, indeed, were obligatory, in some 
degree, if the human race was to be propagated. If man- 
kind are all descended from one pair, the marriage of 
brother and sister was the necessary result of the constitu- 
tion of the sexes and of the appointment of marriage ; and 
was a dtiiy. Incest, therefore, so far as relates to a com- 
merce between brother and sister, has become a crime, 
simply from the increase of the human race and the devel- 
opment of society ; otherwise, it would be as innocent now 
as it was formerly. f These observations seem to be just ; 

* Particularly by Dr. Leonard Bacon, of New Haven, Conn. 

t Dr. Samuel George Morton, the author of ** Crania Americana,** and 
of other ethnological and anatomical works, conceived that the apparently 
plain scriptural doctrine of the derivation of mankind from one pair was 
Tery preposterous, as involving this consequence ; and proposed, accord- 
ingly, the following amendment of the Catechism : 

Question, ** Whence came the curse oaUed primeval sin ? ** 

Answer. *' By Adam's race breeding in and in.*' 
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and if thej are so, it does not follow that the one prohibi- 
tion of Eden came up to the entire capacity of our first 
parents. It did not embrace the elementary principles of 
virtue any further than obedience is one. It did not 
inculcate, except indirectly, the obligation to love God 
supremely, nor the other part of the moral law. But it 
cannot be supposed that our first parents were incapable of 
fulfilling these obligations in any degree. It is plain, 
therefore, that the government of Eden was not that of a 
pure legal system, and that the prohibition not to eat of 
the forbidden fruit was not the institute of such a system. 
It has been frequently supposed, by an equal or even a 
greater error, that the Levitical economy was a purely 
legal system. It was undoubtedly so, and only so, in an 
illustrative sense. We are informed that its intention was 
to show the character and effects of a legal economy ; to 
show its inefficacy, and to constitute a preparation for the 
dispensation of the Redeemer. But it could not have been 
a purely legal system, viewed as the only principle by 
which men were dealt with, if we are to understand the 
moral law in the manner in which it was explained by the 
Saviour to the young ruler, who had literally kept all its 
precepts from his youth. Taken in this way, with a spir- 
itual meaning so called, no man ever did or ever could live 
by the law. Paul called it ** the ministration of death." * 
'' For as many as are of the works of the law, are under 
the curse ; for it is written, Cursed is every one that con- 
tinueth not in all things which are written in the book of 
the law to do them. But that no man is justified by the 
law in the sight of God, it is evident ; for, the just shall 
live by faith." (Gal. iii. 10, 11.) Men were therefore 
saved under the old economy by faith and grace as well as 

• 2 Cor. iii. 7. 
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now. " Moreover, the law entered, that the offence might 
abound." (Rom. t. 20.) Whether the word here ren- 
dered " entered " means " to come in at the side " or " sur- 
reptitiously," or " to come in addition to something," * it 
denotes that a legal system was a novelty in the divine 
arrangements ; that it had no previous, and will have no 
subsequent existence ; and it very plainly tells us its pur- 
pose. It was to show the magnitude of sin as an evil, and 
the tendencies of the human heart in this way; and to 
show these tendencies, we may presume, by means of a sys- 
tem of positive regulations. The Hebrew race, in all their 
history, while living under the law, show the diflSculty — 
or rather, we are justified in saying, the impossibility — of 
governing and of improving men effectually by a system of 
law alone. 

Indeed, as we have seen, it would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that men were ever essentially governed upon any 
other principle than one of grace ; by which we mean, the 
system of evangelical government, in which the love of God 
is the great force. Men have been saved by grace in all 
ages. A part of the reasoning of Paul, when demon- 
strating by his powerful argument the necessity of faith, 
is, that a system of law, aa the only goyeming principle, 
addresses self-interest, and cannot, therefore, be admitted 
as a principal measure in the divine economy. Such rea- 
soning applies as well to an unfallen as to a fallen state. 
Moral t)eings can never be governed exclusively by a prin- 
ciple which does not admit of their greatest elevation, or 
which would allow them to boast before God, as the apostle 
tells us would be the effect of a legal system.f A legal 
system would put in a condition to demand as a right the 

* See Wahl and Doddridge, 
t Bom. iv. 2. 
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aid of God. God would become, upon such a principle, the 
paymaster, or rather the servant, instead of the Father of 
his creatures. A legal system would also necessarily gen- 
erate and authorize the pursuit of happiness. But the 
supremacy of this principle can never be admitted without 
subverting the entire moral character. The law in its 
nature is "a ministration of death" everywhere. The 
principle of evangelical virtue is, that duty is substituted 
for happiness, as a governing principle, and that this sub- 
stitution is made in view of the excellence of the divine 
character, and of the certainty of his love. It is a most 
touching, as well as a most philosophical, statement of the 
Scriptures, that "we love Him because He first loved 
us.'' * Reward, therefore, is adjusted under such a system 
not as an end, but as an encouragement. No legal system 
can frame itself upon any principle of this kind. Its re- 
wards are payments and equivalents. It cannot propose 
duty as an end, but as a means ; and obviously contracts 
the principle of virtue into a mean and calculating selfish- 
ness. Nor can it offer the love of God as the prevailing 
motive; for the divine affection, so far from coming full 
and earnest to the creature, comes through the chilling 
medium of statutes, and is also a good to be earned. We 
shall not find the principles of this objectionable and nar- 
row philosophy applicable to any measure employed by 
Infinite Wisdom for the government of Adam. The threat- 
ening of death which was made does not involve the insti- 
tution of a system of law, since penalties are used in 
domestic government where no one would conceive that a 
legal system is or ought to be dominant. We love and 
obey our parents as we love and obey God ; because, as a 
matter of fact, they first love us. Genuine obedience and 

• 1 John iy. 19. 
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duty are the, so to speak, spontaneous, and not calculating, 
reciprocations of love. It may be further urged, as an 
objection to a legal system, that ideas are not power, and 
can scarcely be called knowledge. The mind may possess 
very correct notions upon subjects of taste and morals, — 
and our ideas upon such subjects always exceed our actual 
attainments and our capacity also, — while their authority 
must come to us from a source deeper in our nature, deeper 
than the superficial perceptions of the understanding, to 
acquire all their power. They must be invested with habit 
and experience practically to command us. It has been 
observed by an anonymous writer, with great and original 
force, that the moral powers of the world are first ideas, 
then opinions, and are subsequently wrought into customs, 
maxims, and institutions of society. In this last stage they 
acquire their real power. They then become the proper 
subjects of knowledge. Previous to this they had too faauch 
the character of speculations.* This very valuable observa- 
tion, which is capable of important practical use in the 
prosecution of reforms, is amply attested by experience. 
The moral power which one generation possesses over 
another is due to the fact that it succeeds it, or that ideas 
which originated in former generations have become matters 
of its education and actual experience. The blood and 
sweat of martyrs have infused a new invigoration into 
humanity; and the enthusiastic dreams of prophets, per- 
haps ridiculed as Quixotism, have now become matters of 
common and familiar life. The ideas of the martyr and of 
the prophet are now to be found in the nursery and in the 
common school, and are becoming imbedded in the stratas 
of society. Like the fiillen showers of heaven, they now 

* The title of the book in which I first met with these ideas has escaped 
my recollection, and the work is not now in my possession. 
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make their way upwards into the growing substance, and 
push forth the moral beauties and the fruitfubiess of the 
world. And other ideas are elaborating in secret, like the 
tree-bud or the seed, to put forth their powers in a coa- 
genial air or soil in another age. Thus one generation 
Cometh and another goeth, but each laden wfth spoils of 
other generations, and with riches of its own acquisition. 
** And herein is that saying true,'' said the Saviour, " One 
soweth and another reapeth. I sent you to reap that 
whereon ye bestowed no labor ; other men labored, and ye 
are entered into their labors." * 

The actual Paradisiacal state may therefore be very read- 
ily conceived. It is clear that preceptive regulations were 
not the principal measure employed in the primitive condi- 
tion of mankind. It is obvious, also, that the elemental 
need of man, as a moral being, was to be convinced of his 
Maker's wisdom and love. When these conceptions were, so 
to speak, wrought into his convictions and experience, his 
safety and progress would have been alike assured. The 
aim of the divine wisdom seems actually to have been to 
call forth towards itself this confidence, and with it the 
chief affections of the creature. 

The attainment of this judgment upon the primitive con- 
dition of man, or probability, if it is at present deemed no 
more, prepares us for its confirmation, as well as for the 
complete establishment of the &ct that the weakness of the 
primitive condition consisted in a want of experience, in 
contemplating the particular and interesting history of the 
Adamic state. 

♦ John iy. 87, 88. 



CHAPTER X. 

A PAETICULAB ACCOUNT OF THE FIBST PERIOD 
OF HUMAN HISTORY, AS SHOWING THE ORIGIN 
OF MORAL EVIL, AND THE RELATIONS OF THIS 
SUBJECT WITH THE EXTENT AND DESIGNS OF 
THE CREATION. 

The Physical Character of Eden. — Interest beloDging to the Contempla- 
tion of its Inhabitants. — The Personal Endowments of Adam. — Not 
intended to Sin. — Distinction between Sin and Moral Evil. — Moral 
Evil an Incidental Act of the Creator. — The Fall of Adam probably 
also contemplated. — Wisdom of the Arrangement. — Particular 
Measures for the Improvement and Happiness of Adam. — A Feeling 
of Responsibility awakened. — Institution of Labor. — Eden not a 
Tropical Country. — The Effects of Agricultural Pursuits in promoting 
a Knowledge of God. — Manifestation of God in a Human Character 
to Adam. — Benevolence of this Manifestation. — Shamanism. — A 
Revelation made in Eden. — Sublime and Affecting Manner in which 
this was done. — Origin of the Account of the Creation. — Endow- 
ment of Adam with Power. — The Solitary Statute of Eden, and its 
Design. — Meaning of the expression <* Morning and Evening." — 
Incidental Evidence that the Affairs of the World are deeply involved 
■with the Purposes of the Creation. — The Tree of the Temptation 
apparently endowed wit^ some Intoxicating Property. — Benevolence 
of a Test — Principles involved. — Reasons for the Admission of the 
Tempter. — Restrictions under which it was allowed. — Eve Igncurant 
of the Nature of the Serpent. — Nature of the Fall. — Why it was 
expedient to continue the Existence of Man after the FalL — Extraor- 
dinary Preparations for his Trial. — Instructions imparted in Natural 
History. — The Origin of Language. — Condition of the Animals in 
the Gallipagos and Falkland Islands. — Moral Instructions imparted 
from the Animal Creation. — Death of Animals before that of Man — 
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Whether Adam was made Immortal. — Creation of Eye. — Influenoe 
of the Domestic State upon the Birth of the Moral Sentiments, and 
upon Civilization. — Adam an^ Abraham compared. — Example of 
a Toung Man of the Town of Chartres. — Evidence that this World la 
the Source of a Great Moral Dominion, and the Effectiveness and Per- 
fection of its Lessons. 

From the allusions in the prophets,"^ it is not improb- 
able that the original abode of man was in a rocky and 
volcanic country. If this was the case, the approach from 
without to their garden, in Eden, would have resembled 
very much the somewhat rugged course which we have 
taken to arrive at the present point of our inquiry — the 
condition of our first parents in Eden. 

We may now, however, contemplate the actual arrange- 
ments made for the happiness of the primitive pair, and 
view the first or principal attempt of divine wisdom to govern 
a moral creation. Here, in fact, we find the origin of moral 
evil, as regards the world; and here we certainly may 
contemplate the commencement of a government which we 
have seen to extend, in its design, over the creation: a 
government which associates with itself many extraordinary 
measures, and whose stupendous designs no causes will ever 
defeat. The subject of evil should be studied in its begin- 
nings, and all theories should be suspended until the 
elements of the subject lie fully before us. Among these 
elements we should undoubtedly include the fall of angels, 
and the geological fact, from which our attention cannot be 
averted, that evil was coexistent with the origin of the 
globe. 

As to the personal endowments of Adam, we cannot have 
any doubt that they were such as were suited to a being 
intended for virtue and happiness, and who was at the 

* See Ezekiel xxviil 12, &c. 
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same time to commence the momentous history of mankind. 
What, however, his peculiar endowments were, we have 
very limited means of knowing. He could not have been 
a man of mean understanding, to have been engaged in acts 
which will come under, our notice. One fact alone, that 
he was not deceived in the temptation, must place his 
powers of understanding at a very high point, and lead us 
to infer that his imagination was not his governing faculty. 
He was capable, therefore, of " pondering the path of his 
feet; " and if all his **ways" were not ** established,'' it 
could not have been from anything defective in his natural 
endowments. 

We may infer, from the divine nature, that God would 
not so have constituted Adam as to have brought back upon 
himself the reproach of his fall. God '* cannot be tempted 
with evil, neither tempteth he any man;" and he would 
not have constituted our first parent in such a manner that 
his fall would have been the result of a temptation to all 
intents and purposes provided for in his nature. Dr. 
Paley has observed, that there is nothing in the present 
constitution of mankind solely intended to produce pain ; 
and a similar remark may be made in regard to the original 
constitution of man as respects sin. We shall search in 
vain to discover anything which would lead us to conceive 
that the Creator intended Adam to sin. If our teeth were 
made to eat and not to ache, still a provision for pain as an 
admonitory or retributive evil was made in the human 
organization. But pain is the result of some physical 
transgression, while sin is a transgression itself It is 
nothing which God could have created ; and if man was 
forced to act contrary to a divine precept, the author of 
the violence, and not its victim, would be the transgressor. 
No sin is conceivable under such circumstances. This 
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subject has been much confused by speculations upon the 
will, which have themselves been sufficiently confused. But 
the problem is not, surely, how the Creator sinned in Adam, 
but how a being made in the image of God conmiitted an 
act which was sinful. K the human soul was so constituted 
that it could not at any time have acted otherwise than it 
did, then the real cause, in a series of causes and effects, 
must be the first cause. The first link in the chain, or the 
author of it, must be the cause. The Creator in such a 
case would be both the author of the sin and of the sinner. 
A search for the origin of sin, upon the principles of this 
philosophy, we shall not attempt. 

The question, however, respecting the existence of moral 
evilj is different from that of the origin of sin. In every 
condition of inexperience there must be some moral evil. 
Anything falling below an absolute standard of moral per- 
fection must be an evil. In this sense God may be regarded 
as the author of evil, since he made man inexperienced, 
and could, in fact, have made him in no other manner. - 

Nor is there any obstacle to conceiving that, while God 
may be supposed to have foreknown, he may also have 
designed, the early fall of Adam. The admission of the 
tempter looks like a design to precipitate the Adamic . 
experience. Nor is the case by any means inscrutable. 
The example of angels must be allowed to prove that the 
hazards of moral beings, in the infancy of things, are very 
great ; and, together with the example of Adam, and the 
nature of the case of an inexperienced being, must show 
that sin would occur in such cases. This subject, however, 
will be more particularly discussed when the temptation is 
brought particularly under view. 

At present, the inference is very probable and serviceable, 
that the best possible scheme of a moral government was soon 
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attended with consequences which were inseparable from 
tte design, and which divine wisdom knew how to control. 
This inference is not too strong, when we consider the 
infancy of the creation as an established fact, and contem- 
plate the relations of this- world with all others. We must, 
however, contemplate the problem of evil 'chiefly, and to 
all intents and purposes altogether, in relation to mankind. 
The great problem lies in this compass, and the facts in 
the case will be seen, therefore, not to be so remote from 
our grasp. 

The measures taken for the management of Adam were 
precisely such as we should conceive might have been 
attempted with a being whom it was designed to render 
virtuous and happy by the best and safest modes of culture. 
These measures proceeded manifestly, also, upon the prin- 
ciple of producing, in the most direct way, the greatest 
amount of salutary knowledge and experience. Adam was, 
in the first place, put in a garden containing a supply of 
his earliest wants. He was surrounded with objects which 
were adapted to bring into being, from their variety and 
nature, the tastes and feelings by which the human facul- 
ties enter into a mysterious combi»ation, as it were, with 
external nature; and which constitute, also, like other 
emotions, from the unobserved manner of their production, 
the nearest approaches to abstract ideas in the human con- 
stitution.* 

The power of feeling responsibility was immediately 
addressed, by the direction "to dress '* the garden and 

♦ As to the time during which our first parents sojourned in the gar- 
den, a very absurd writer conceiyes that Adam fell the first day of his 
existence, and precisely at the hour of noon. We have no means of 
determining the case except by the events, which must have taken some 

time. 

13* 
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** to keep it." Here, also, was the first institution of labor. 
We have no reason to think, therefore, that Eden would 
have supplied spontaneously all the wants of man. Man is 
introduced in the creation with the remark that ^^ there 
was not a man to till the ground. ^^ We have no evidence 
that the plantain or the bread-fruit, or any other vegetable, 
by which the degenerated and ulcerated inhabitants of the 
Pacific support a useless existence, grew in Eden. The fig 
was one of the fruits of Paradise, as we are told that our 
first parents attempted to cover their nakedness with fig- 
leaves, as the indolent Polynesians make use, for the same 
purpose, of a material obtained from the pandanus or mul- 
berry or cocoa-nut. The fact, indeed, that the Creator 
made our progenitors, as it is said, coats of skins to clothe 
them, would leave the natural inference, if we had no other 
knowledge of the subject, that the climate of Eden was not 
tropical, since clothing of such consistency was demanded. 

At all events, Adam was furnished with employment : a 
condition of existence without which happiness, in any 
degree above brutal enjoyment, is obviously unattainable, 
and virtue impossible in any state of being, either present 
or future. If heaven is sometimes conceived of as a volup- 
tuous rest, or one in which all labor and all responsible 
exertions cease, nothing so unreal and so visionary is 
taught us in the Bible. Dreams of this kind belong more 
to the cloister than to those whose religion is rational and 
scriptural.* 

The dignity of labor, therefore, was consecrated in Para- 
dise ; and the first and only innocent man, except the 

♦ George Whitefield ig said to have ridiculed the dreamy conception 
"which some had of the heayenlj state, ** as though the enjoyment of 
heayen was that of being seated upon a bright cloud and singing reli- 
gious songs or ditties forever.'* 
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Saviour, spent a portion of his time in manual toil ; and 
the Saviour himself, in a different sphere, — that of a 
teacher with miraculous powers, — *'went about doing 
good." Nor is there any reason to doubt the correctness 
of the tiudition, since his parents were poor, — and we 
cannot suppose that he was brought up in idleness, — that 
he worked at the trade of his reputed father, and made 
'•ploughs and yokes" in his youth. 

It is pleasing to contemplate the first man as taming the 
wild luxuriance of the garden, and as exerting his intelligence 
and taste in its culture. Without doubt. Paradise would 
have been more lovely, and more productive, had the taste 
of woman and the genius of man unfallen continued to act 
upon it for a succession of ages. The rose would not have 
remained undetected in its modest seclusion by the eye of 
Eve, and would have been taught to ascend the sides of her 
dwelling to disperse its fragrance upon the air, and to 
embalm the repose of its inhabitants. Nor would those 
powers of nature, by which man has since risen to empire 
over the external world, and which have so much changed 
the physical and moral aspect of the world, have been 
altogether undiscovered by the utilitarian eye of Adam. 

The institution of labor, also, had an obvious tendency 
to render man better acquainted with his Maker. With 
every new experience of the powers of nature, the first man 
would have new evidence of his Maker's love and power. 
We learn much now to the same effect from this source. 
The vegetable and floral world furnishes one of the richest 
and purest studies of the human mind. It has been said 
that none but pure minds are fond of flowers. Certainly, a 
beautiful flower is an emblem of taste and innocence ; and 
happy was it that the first man was first brought in con- 
nection with the botanical world. 
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A sense of responsibility, as associated only with interest, 
waa calculated to be produced by the necessity of culti- 
vating the garden. The necessity of working was im- 
pressed upon our progenitor. His labors every day were 
adapted to induct him to a sense of his duties, and of the 
worth of their performance. We cannot but admire the 
divine wisdom and benevolence in thus revealing his will, 
in a way as remote as possible &om mere general concep- 
tions. 

We have already noticed the probability that the Creator 
appeared in a bodily form to our first parents. The lan- 
guage '^ the voice of the Lord God walking in the garden in 
the cool of the day," * may mean the sound of thunder 
heard at different points, as the expression '^ the voice of 
the Lord" unquestionably does sometimes denote in the 
Scriptures. But it denotes in this case more ; it is the 
herald of the divine approach. When they heard it, our 
first parents ^^hid themselves from the presence of the 
Lord." God addressed them immediately; which might, 
as in all the cases in which God is represented as talking 
with Adam, imply a human form. But the fact that the 
human form was used in intercourse with the patriarchs, is 
conclusive enough to show that God appeared in a human 
shape to the first man. He manifested himself by the 
sound of a voice, and by conversation, we cannot question. 

Lideed, we can readily conceive how unfortunate it 
would have been had the mind of Adam struggled through 
uncertainties to a very imperfect conception of God, and a 
play of doubts upon the most important of all subjects had 
commenced the exertions of human intelligence. From 
what we know of the powers of the human mind upon this 
subject, we cannot doubt that a knowledge of the Creator 

* Gen. iii. 8. Compare Ps. xxix. "with Ps. Ixxvii. 18. 
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would scarcely have been attained ; and the Shamanism of 
the Mongol nations, the adoration of the objects of nature, 
or even the fetish worship of Asiatics and Africans, would 
have been the first religion of the world. 

The first need of man was undoubtedly a revelation ; and 
this great want was supplied. God communicated with 
Adam, and it was at least under human conceptions. Man 
can acquire no conception of God except by transferring his 
own experience upon a magnified scale. The conception 
which the most cultivated mind has of God is only that of 
human attributes divested of weakness and sin. and raised 
to infinity. God is, therefore, very fitly revealed to us in 
the Scriptures under a human image, as having hands and 
feet, and as being jealous and angry. 

If it is a fact, then, as is highly probable, that God 
appeared in a human form to Adam, the case is deeply 
interesting and affecting. There is a tenderness and a sub- 
limity in the conception that those exalted attributes, never 
separated in our minds altogether from a human dress, 
should have been assembled in a body, like a man's, to the 
actual view of the first man, as afterwards occurred with 
his posterity. The history of religion, indeed, contains sub- 
jects surpassing in interest and in dignity anything to be 
found in the common records of man. 

We cannot fail to see that Adam was furnished with the 
greatest possible proof, for such a being, of the love of his 
Maker. Every developing power was appealed to by some 
constant proof of the divine forethought and ^flection. It 
was not in the austere form of mere absolute authority and 
power, therefore, that we are taught by the narrative to 
conceive that the Creator impressed his dominion upon the 
mind of Adam. It was as invested with affections that 
the Infinite Father, step by step, endeavored to call forth 
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the confidence and affection of his human son. In Eden, 
therefore, that great moral basis was laid upon which the 
whole structure of the creation's virtues is to stand, and 
which is conveyed in the words, richer than all the philo- 
sophical systems of antiquity, ** We love him because he 
first loved us." It is pleasing, when we think of the dis- 
tance which now separates the sinful posterity of Adam 
from their Maker, of the impiety which dethrones him, and 
of the blindness which substitutes a human confidence for 
the power and love of God, — it is pleasing in this case to 
contemplate the intercourse of the Creator and of his inex- 
perienced and unfallen son in Eden. Sin had not then 
compounded the poisonous draught which has turned into 
fear the confidences of man ; which has metamorphosed the 
love of his devotion to awe, and compressed the warm cur- 
rents of affection into the narrow and chilling channel of 
selfishness. Neither had the Creator retired, as it were, 
behind a cloud, and commanded the thunder to utter his 
will, and the electrical flash to convey terror to the soul of 
the guilty. The beast of prey had not yet received his 
commission to dispute with man the dominion of the world, 
and to watch him and surprise him from his hidden lair. 
Every untamed savage of the forest or of the jungle prob- 
ably respected his naked form and fearless innocence. Nor 
had the Creator intrusted to the glittering array of heaven, 
nor to the beautiful verdure and flowers of the earth, tlie 
communications of his love. The throat of the thrush did 
not warble forth its mysterious hymn of praise alone. But 
the Creator himself was audibly, perhaps visibly, conversant 
with his creature. In some of those divine communings 
** in the cool of the day," perhaps a natural songster, un- 
appalled by the presence of the Creator, joined its own 
xnelodies upon a neighboring or distant twig with the voice 
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of its Maker. Lovely scene ! to expand into the graver 
communings of the creature with the Creator ; in which the 
Deity would withdraw into greater and higher grandeur, 
and even rise into mysteriousness, while the intercourse of 
the diminished, but at the same time elevated creature, 
would be none the less familiar, but infinitely more blissful. 

A part of the divine communications to Adam doubtless 
consisted in imparting to him a general knowledge of the 
dominion to which it was the design of the Creator to raise 
him. Indeed, from what more probable source was the 
whole narrative of the creation derived, than from the com- 
munications made to Adam, and transmitted from person to 
person ? The particular institution of the authority of the 
first man over the world was strikingly adapted to impress 
him with a sense of his Maker's goodness, and to produce a 
feeling of dignity and pleasure, as he cast his eye over the 
world as his own and as the patrimony of his children. 
Adam was not intended to labor as a servant, without hope, 
but as a son, and the fruit of his exertions was his own. 

But Adam was not made the lord of the creation without 
responsibility, nor installed as a tyrant over the lower ani- 
mals. His developing capacity needed early to be taught 
the necessity of governing the desires, and of regulating 
them under a conception of the supreme dominion of God. 
A particular and very interesting mode was adopted for 
imparting instruction upon this very difficult subject. In 
the statutory regulation, not to eat of a particular tree, 
called the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, obligation 
was fully and formally instituted over the mind of man, as 
was undertaken to be so unconsciously done by means of 
his afiections. The tree to which this solitary statute was 
attached may have been, as we might infer from the allu- 
sions of the prophets to ** the tree of life " as being planted 
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• 

upon either side of the river of life, a species dispersed in 
various parts of the garden, and therefore often exposed to 
the eye 6f man.* This tree, whether single or a species, 
may have been particularly selected for its properties ; 
since we can scarcely suppose that such a prohibition would 
have been attached to a tree whose fruit was altogether 
unexceptionable as an article of food. K it was a tree of 
deleterious properties, we may easily account for the shame 
with which our first parents are represented as having been 
seized after the fall. Some exhilarating property of the 
tree, unfavorable to the regulation of the passions, may 
have produced this emotion, and led to the procurement of 
fig-leaves to cover their nakedness. 

It would be a hazardous guess to suggest any existing 
tree as having been the tree of the temptation, since none 
seems to answer altogether the characters which it appears 
to have had. Very likely the species is extinct, and is not 
found either among the palms or the myristicacece^ among 
which are trees ** pleasant to the eyes," and capable of con- 

* The designation of a species in this coUectiye manner, as a tree, as 
is certainly the case with •* the tree of life,** exhibits a character of the 
Hebrew lasguage which assists us in determining the meaning of the 
words ** evening and morning " in the same account A generic mean- 
ing may attach to these words, as including many mornings and evenings. 
The literal rendering in the 5th verse of the 1st chapter of Genesis is, 
** and there was evening and there was morning, day one." It is obvious 
that, in this way of speaking, many evenings and mornings might have 
been intended. It can scarcely be doubted that a hebdomadal drapery is 
cast around the creation for the purpose of connecting with it a religious 
design, — that of commending a stated repose from labor, for the pur- 
poses of religious meditation and improvement. In this case, the Sab- 
bath, or the Lord's day, — not as a ceremony, but as a day of bodily 
rest, — was recorded upon the monuments of the creation. The whole 
creation is enveloped with the drapery of the week and of the Sabbath ; 
and we may therefore possess another evidence that the aflFairs of man are 
principally involved with the great purposes of the creation. 
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fusing the passions. The idea of partial inebriation is sug- 
gested by the account of the fall. Intoxicating beverages 
" open the eyes,'' and are ** desired to make one wise." 

Nevertheless, sin and a sense of wounded honor were 
born in that unhappy hour when the inhabitants of Eden 
took the forbidden fruit, whether cast down before Eve by 
the serpent who had ascended the tree and eaten before her, 
or plucked with her hands. ** And the eyes of them both 
were opened, and they knew that they were naked." This 
is a faithful picture of the debasement and misery which 
ensue when the animal passions pass over the bounds of 
innocence ; and we have evidence, also, that Adam and 
Eve, were constituted essentially like the human race in 
general Satan, it may also be observed, is still disguised 
in the tree, and we may add the grain ; and his tempta- 
tions, when effectual, have wasted the earth like the sweep 
of a tempest. The minerals of the mine may have fur- 
nished the instruments of destruction ; but the fruits of the 
earth have been perverted to a more destructive effect. 
Where one has perished upon the field of battle, scores 
have suffered and died from criminal indulgence. An enemy 
falls by the sword or by the bullet, but the victor himself 
is slain by the cup. 

The prohibition of ** the tree of knowledge of good and 

evil " must undoubtedly be regarded as a test. It might, 

therefore, have precipitated a crisis in the history of man, 

as it was calculated to do. Still, the test was no earlier 

than the existence of temptation in every power of Adam. 

He might have fallen, in effect, without such a test, by the 

insidious growth of feelings and habits which would have 

produced an actual severance between himself and his 

Maker ; and his fall, by such imperceptible degrees, would 

have been attended with much less remorse of conscience. 

14 
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If the divine forethought anticipated a &11, or its equiva- 
lent, in an imperfect religious character, it was desirable 
that the first event in an approach to such a condition, or 
in its manifestations, should be marked by some signal 
calamity ; that the line between good and evil should be 
distinct when it first appeared; and that the passage of 
the boundary should be loudly and terribly proclaimed, as 
it was. Eve evidently was not sensible of her danger, 
even when wandering from the precept of her Maker, under 
the very tree of the prohibition, so insidious was the march 
of evil upon an unsophisticated and inexperienced nature. 
The prohibitory statute, therefore, did not exceed the neces- 
sity of the case. The prohibition had in this view a highly 
benevolent character. We read also that, after her own 
temptation. Eve, with an exhilarated fancy, proceeded 
directly to seduce her husband, in the full confidence of 
inviting him to personal honor and advantage. She, the 
Scriptures inform us, **was deceived;'' but " Adam was 
not deceived. '' * If Adam was capable of breaking over 
the divine precept, against the convictions of his under- 
standing, and resigned himself to the doom of death rather 
than lose his companion, it is obvious that the dangers of 
an inexperienced being, endowed with the aflFections neces- 
sary to have constituted him a moral agent, must have been 
very great. There was everything, therefore, benevolent 
in the appointment of the tree as a warning and as a test. 

It seems necessary at this point to consider the admission 
of the tempter to the garden. This subject may seem to 
be invested with extraordinary difficulties. But the seem- 
ing is much greater than the reality. God did not unques- 
tionably let loose an enemy upon the inexperienced pair 
with an indifierence to their happiness. It is conceivable 

* 1 Tim. ii. 14. 
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that he may have designed to increase the virtue of the 
test. He may have designed or contemplated their fall ; 
but we have no reason to think that the tempter was any 
more powerful than the thousand or million influences 
which would have beset the happiness and innocence of our 
first parents. Satan was only, as it were, an embodiment 
of these temptations, or was less even than such. We have 
already seen that if the fall had not occurred, or if man 
had not lost his innocence in the way he did, an imper- 
fect moral condition would necessarily have existed. It 
was better that a plan should be instituted, like that which 
now exists, in which man would commence in evil, knowing 
it to be such, with the disorder of his nature and the word 
and providence of God alike condemning it, than that from 
a state of innocence he should corrupt himself, with feeble 
convictions of the evil. Our natural depravity, and the 
Adamic history, may now both be called an experience of 
great value. The mystery of the fall, considering it as a 
part of the divine plan, vanishes in this way of viewing 
it, and becomes an event, regarding it as belonging to the 
providence of God, benevolent and beneficial in its char- 
acter. But the benevolence of God in the admission of the 
tempter may also be seen in some other particulars. 

The providence of God evidently controlled this case, 
and cast around it some singular restraints. Let us recol- 
lect, that when the tempter appeared, he did so undis- 
guisedly, as the enemy of God. He appeared in the 
deceitful character of a friend of man, but with the avowed 
design of breaking down their confidence in God, and of 
withdrawing the pair from His service. He charged God 
with making a false threatening, which he did not mean to 
fulfil ; and with the design of keeping our first parents in 
a state of ignorance. ^^ And the serpent said unto the 
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woman, ye shall not surely die ; for God doth know that 
in the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall be opened, 
and ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil." * 

The tempter, therefore, appeared in the only character 
in which he was probably permitted to appeax, as an 
example of sin. And this example was permitted under 
the meanest and most suspicious of animal forms. It is not 
improbable, and is altogether likely to have been the case, 
that Eve regarded the serpent as acting in its proper char- 
acter. She speaks of the serpent as having beguiled her, 
and not of an insidious enemy having done so under this 
character. She may appear to us simple, in thinking that 
a serpent could communicate ideas and utter words, or in 
not thinking otherwise. Certainly the weakness of the 
temptation in itself appears very striking, in the fact that 
a serpent speaking and reasoning like a rational creature 
was highly calculated to awaken suspicion. That it awak- 
ened none, or that the suspicion was overborne by her 
desire for the advancement of her husband, shows that her 
susceptibility to temptation was great, and demanded a test. 
We can scarcely doubt that Satan was restricted to the form 
he took. We possess evidence in the Scriptures that it has 
never been in the power of fallen angels to take any form, 
at their pleasure. When expelled from the bodies of men, 
by the Saviour, they needed permission to enter the bodies 
of swine. At least, there was a propriety in restricting 
the tempter, if such was the case, to the form of a mean 
reptile, upon which nature has impressed the character of 
a culprit, shy in its movements, as dreading detection, and 
justly denoted as " subtle above all the beasts of the field," 
from the unexpectedness of its attacks, and the terrible 

* Gen. iil 4, 5. 
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vengeance which it inflicts for an unintentional injury ; — 
an animal also disagreeable in its piovements, and repugnant 
still more from the chilly sensation produced by its contact 
with the human skin. * 

It is not unreasonable, also, to suppose that the arts of 
the tempter were restricted to the particular tree of the 
prohibition, though the cunning of the adversary might 
possibly have chosen this spot in order to break down the 
terror of the statute. Still, the difficulties cast around the 
temptation were many, and success was not attained by 
breaking through the understanding of Adam. The prim- 
itive man was not deceived. He did not deny his Creator's 
goodness, nor doubt his power. He did not set up a 
rebeUion from his own instigation, from pride or self- 
importance. He yielded to other causes. Nor could any- 
thing more effectually show that the weakness of Adam 
consisted in his want of experience. 

Since, also, the fall was from weakness, and was not a 
pure act of malicious wickedness, the Creator undoubtedly 
had important reasons for banishing the man, and for con- 
tinuing his condemnation. It is not with us, upon any 
sound principle of reasoning, to say that the man, fallen 
from weakness and from his passions, might not have been 
set up again and tried anew. The doctrine of atonement 
does not oppose this idea, since it emanated from the love 
of God, and not from an abstract principle of justice ; and 
the divine pity might have raised the fallen man in some 

* The fact that the serpent is included by name among the beasts of 
the field, is a sufficient refutation of the opinion that the domestic animal^ 
were alone known to Adam in Eden. It may also be obseryed that the 
idea of subtilty, or cunning, may be applied to the serpent from the 
peculiarity of its movements, which seem to require much skill, from its 
want of the ordinary means of locomotion. 

14* 
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way again, and tried him anew. But such was not the 
good pleasure of God. And we may believe that it was 
safer to admit the tempter, under a restricted form, than to 
trust an inexperienced being to the play of various and 
complicated emotions, which it would have been impossible 
to have regulated completely by statutory provisions ; and 
when a moral deflection occurred, from whatever cause, 
that it was better to pass by the principle of paternal cor- 
rection and forgiveness, purely considered, and to act upon 
a scheme by which experience is, as it were, imbedded in 
the &llen nature itself, and by which it can be acquired 
also in an impressive manner under the provision of a 
remedy. It was better that temptation should be embodied 
in the form of a living being and a visible enemy, than that 
it should come in insidious and scarcely perceptible ways 
only. * 

* From the address to the serpent after the fall, it appears evident that 
our first parents had no clear conception that the serpent acted otherwise 
than in its proper character. There has been deemed to be something 
singular in the curse pronounced upon this animal, that it should go 
upon its belly and eat dust all the days of its life. It has been conceived 
that its form has been changed. Nor is this impossible. Serpent-like 
animals, with feet or other powers of locomotion, different from those of 
the common serpent, are more rare now than in former ages of our 
planet But it must impress every one that the common serpent moves 
with difficulty upon the land. Whoever has seen it swim, must have 
noticed that it performs its movements in the water with greater ease. 
The idea suggests itself that this class of animals was intended chiefly to 
live in the water ; and that it has been so generally confined to the land, 
as at present, only since the fall. This may explain the significance of 
the words, '* upon thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all the 
days of thy life.*' 

It may be still further observed, in regard to the temptation, that had 
Satan appeared in his proper nature, instead of in the form of a serpent, 
his power over our first parents would hav6 been dangerous. Particular 
modes of presenting examples may, therefore, be too hazardous to be 
attempted. 
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But if the tempter was admitted to Eden, and if God had 
any contemplation of the fall as a great governmental pro- 
vision, we shall see with what care Adam was instructed to 
fit him for the responsibilities and the dangers of his situa- 
tion. We can conceive of no plans better suited to his con- 
dition. We will now turn to one of the most extraordinary 
and instructive portions of Adamic history. 

One of the most interesting and remarkable measures of 
the divine wisdom was to open to Adam the volume of 
natural history, and to call "his attention to the valuable 
instruction which it offers. The account which is given of 
this case is comprised in the following words : ** And the 
Lord God said. It is not good that man should be alone : I 
will make him an helpmeet for him. And out of the ground 
the Lord God formed every beast of the field, and every 
fowl of the air, and brought them unto Adam to see what he 
would call them ; and whatsoever Adam called every living 
creature, that was the name thereof. And Adam gave 
names to all cattle, and to the fowl of the air, and to every 
beast of the field ; but for Adam there was not found an 
helpmeet for him." (Gen. ii. 18-20.) 

The connection of the gift of Eve with this account is 
remarkable, and gives cause to believe that naming the ani- 
mals preceded her creation. The possibility that this 
association in the narrative may have been intended to con- 
trast the manner in which the animals were made, from the 
ground, with the manner of Eve's production, from the per- 
son of Adam, is, although a very suggestive fact in regard 
to the relations of the sexes, still not equal to the probabil- 
ity that the narrative states an actual order of events ; and 
that, as Adam lived some time without his companion, this 
interval was spent in naming the animals. Nor could the 
time required for such an effort have been very brief ; and 
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it is equally evident that the exertions of thought to accom- 
plish this effort must have been great. It is said in the 
narrative that ^^ Adam gave names to ali cattle, and to the 
fowl of the air, and to every beast of the field." The les- 
son in natural history, therefore, was admirably adapted to 
sharpen the intelligence of Adam, and to prepare him for 
the fatal gift which he received. 

In this singular narrative, indeed, we may detect several 
designs too important to be omitted. It is not improbable 
that we may discover the origin of a regular language. 
The fact that God engaged in oral discourse with Adam 
renders it certain that this important instrument of the 
human mind must at^ least have been improved by this 
intercourse. If it is recollected, however, that the Creator 
did from the first hold oral communication with Adam, it 
seems to be more than a possibility that speech itself was 
learned in this manner. Adam must have conversed with 
his Maker before communicating with any human being, 
since he lived without any human companion for a period 
of some extent. Speech, then, may have been acquired or 
learned from divine instruction. If the nature of a human 
being is such that some mode of communicating ideas by 
the voice would have been soon discovered by an untaught 
man, by the expedient of a shout or a recall, and by simi- 
lar contrivances, still, it is altogether improbable that 
speech was acquired in this way ; for Adam had no rational 
associates, and no one with whom to exert the feeblest 
powers of speech, until his Maker communicated with him. 
The idea of language might have been conveyed, in a rudi- 
mentary way, by the lower animals, who know how to 
influence each other by sounds ; but we have no evidence 
that the first idea of speech was conveyed in this manner, 
much less that language was acquired by a conception 
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derived in this waj. God conversed with Adam ; this is 
the first part of the history of human language. 

The doctrine of some naturalists, that the diversities of 
speech may be accounted for upon the same principle as 
the different notes which distinguish the families and species 
of birds, is not demanded by any facts, but is opposed by 
many, or by all that we know in relation to mankind. 
Man is distinguished from all the lower animals by being 
remarkably destitute of instinct, and by being dependent 
upon instruction for a long series of years. It would be 
remarkable if so great a character as speech should have 
been conferred almost alone. Such a fact would never be 
suggested by the use of it at present, but the contrary. It 
is fatal to such an hypothesis, that the instinct is capable 
of being so easily lost, as when a new language is learned 
to the total disuse of any other. This occurs in every 
branch of the Indo-G^rmanic tongues ; and those speaking 
any* language whatever may learn to speak any other, and 
forget their own. And it is still more fatal, that in those 
few instances in which persons have not been taught any 
language, they have had no regular speech. We will not 
dispute that Adam may have been assisted in some measure, 
in his first use of language, by an inspiration similar to that 
which gave the apostles and primitive Christians the gift of 
tongues ; but the supposition is needless, and the case is 
scarcely conceivable, when he wanted ideas as well as 
words.* 

* An interesting example of a youth of Terra del Fuego forgetting his 
native language, although not long absent from his native country, is 
related by Mr. Darwin. " It was pitiable,** observes the narrator, ** to 
hear him address his brother or sister in English, and then express his 
surprise that he was not comprehended in Spanish.*' ** Perhaps,'* he 
continues, ** there is not another example of a human being who oould 
be said to be so nearly destitute of any language." Yet, Dr. Livingstone, 
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If Adam waa instructed in the acquisition of a regular 
language, as seems therefore to be evident, the extreme 
solicitude of the Creator to furnish him with every provi- 
sion necessary for a being placed in so critical and elevated 
a position is apparent. The vile dogma that ignorance is 
the mother of devotion did not emanate fropi God. The 
first effort of the Creator was to call iifto use the highest 
powers of our intellectual nature. And we read now the 
exhortation to be children in malice, but in understanding 
to be men. 

It must awaken our admiration, that the Creator, in 
directing the mind of the first man, led him to something 
like scientific classifications and distinctions. In naming 
the animals, Adam must necessarily have been exercised in 
mental discriminations. It would have been easy to have 
filled the first language with beautiful and imaginative 
associations, which so strikingly characterize the Indian , 
languages of this continent. But the understanding, and 
not the fancy, was manifestly the first power addressed by 
the Creator ; and reason, so to speak, the least distinguish- 
ing character of mankind, was attempted to be impressed on 
human speech. 

There was a wide range of instruction opened to-^Adam 
in first directing his attention to the book of natural his- 
tory. It afforded a signal display of the power of the 
Creator, and in a manner impressive to the feeblest capac- 
ity. If it is a true conjecture that the narrative of 
the creation was derived from a paradisiacal tradition, this 
display must have been made upon a great scale ; since the 

the Afrioaii trayeller, is said to have had great difficulty in speaking a 
sentence of English, when taken on board Her Majesty's ship the Frolio» 
haying been so long in the disuse of the language while crossing the con- 
tinent of Africa. 
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particulars of the creation of animals must have been given 
by the divine instructor. The implied parts of the Mosaic 
accounts of the creation are richer, therefore, than the 
narrative itself 

But Adam was presented with a diversified scene, highly 
adapted to react las instruction upon human nature itself. 
The lower animals offer some singular resemblances to man, 
as well as some striking oppositions to him. They are 
living beings, shadowing his reason and possessing his 
senses, without having his responsibile nature. The varie- 
ties and singular aptitudes of their natures were thoroughly 
adapted to awaken curiosity; and from no study could 
Adam have risen with greater self-respect or knowledge of 
himself. However any of them may have surpassed him in 
strength or in fleetness or by power of flight, and as much 
and more as any of them were superior to one another, he 
was in many respects superior to them individually and to 
all combined. They did not possess his reason, ^with all 
their remarkable endowments. They were his servants 
for various uses, and acknowledged his superiority by the 
awe, as it might be called, which they felt for his unattired 
bodily form and superior intelligence.* 

* Thieves m Great Britain are said, in robbing orchards, to take 
advantage of the awe with which animals are inspired by the naked 
human form. Yet this awe may be diminished and lost, as regards, at 
least, the lion, which fearlessly seizes and carries off a trembling Bush- 
man to devour him. 

An apprehension of danger from man is, however, somewhat different 
from the awe which is impressed upon the lower animals by the intelli- 
gence and form of man. This fear is acquired. Recent as well as earlier 
navigators have found that animals upon uninhabited islands, who have 
yet to learn the destructive propensities of mankind, are perfectly free 
from both fear and shyness. Mr. Darwin found the birds of every 
description in the GaUipagos — thrushes, finches, wrens, doves, carrion 
buzzards, and hawks — so tame that they could be approached and killed 
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We may also notice the valuable practical snggesticMui 
which the animate creation was capable of affording. They 
could teach the observer of their curious instincts, — to build, 
even to sew, to confine the waters of a stream, and to pro- 
vide with a sagacious forethought for the future. They 
could teach him also that their labors were sometimes 
intended for the supply of his wants. The first swarm, 
which collected and abandoned its treasures in some recep- 
tacle within his reach, might have taught him that the bee 
was intended to collect an over-abundance of the vegetable 
ambrosia for man. 

But a far greater benevolence, in opening the book of 
natural history to Adam, may be discerned in the moral 
instructions which it conveys. The supposition is incred- 
ible that the whole animal world has changed its nature 
since the fall. No sci:iptural necessity requires such a sup- 
position; and geology very plainly shows that the same 
destructy^e propensities, and death itself, existed before the 
fall, as well as now. The Bible requires that the death of 
mankind should be referred to the fell, and nothing more. 
Besides, it is an assumption ill-supported by the scriptural 
account of the creation and of the fall of man, that Adam 
was made absolutely immortal. " The tree of life " seems, 
both from the original account and from the allusions to it 
in the prophets as a healing tree, to have been intended to 
preserve the life and health of the first man, so long as it 
continued to exist* '* And the Lord Grod said. Behold, the 

with a Bwitoh, and even with a cap or hat, as he found by experiment 
Time, therefore, is required to impress the fear of man upon the animal 
creation. In the Falkland Islands the birds were tame at the time of the 
Tisit of the ship Beagle, while upon the opposite coast of Terra del Fuego 
geese were found as difficult to kill as they generally are. 
♦ Eav. xxiL 2 ; Ezek. xlvii. 12 ; Prov. iiL 18. 
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* 

man has become as one of us, to know good and eril. And 
now, lest he put forth his hand, and take also of the tree of 
life, and eat and live forever j therefore the Lord God sent 
him forth from the garden of Eden, to till the ground from 
whence he was taken. So he drove out the man ; and he 
placed at the east of the garden of Eden Cherubims and 
a flaming sword, which turned every way to keep the way 
of the tree of life." (Gen. iii. 22-24.) How much more 
impressive, also, was the penalty of death, if Adam had 
witnessed this terrible event in the animal creation; and 
how unimpressive if he had never beheld it ! * 

Since, then, we cannot doubt that the animal races 
were precisely the same originally as they are now, we 
may readily perceive the value of the moral instruction 
which was conveyed to the first moral beings by them. 
Men have in every age derived moral lessons from the brutal 
races. They have denoted each other by some appellation 
derived from this instructive source, as possessing some 

* Much oontroversy has been had upon the nature of the death threat- 
ened to Adam. From the fact that he did not immediately die, it haa 
been supposed that the loss of his happiness was principally intended. 
But a different explanation may be given of the subject. The words of 
the original haye been rendered in our yersion, ** For in the day thou 
eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die.*'' The original, howeyer, is more 
correctly given in the margin of our Bibles, — " dying thou shalt die." 
There is no good reason why the meaning slioald not be taken to be 
^*thou shalt die dying,*' -^<* thou shalt b«gin to die, and finally die.'* 
The consistency of the threatening is therefore preserved. Adam began 
immediately to die. 

It will be conceived, however, that his soul did not perish, and that 
his annihilation was not invoWed in the original threatening. This may 
be. But still, it would not follow that the soul was naturally deathless^ 
since it might have perished afterwards. It is not material, however, to 
any scriptural doctrine, perhaps, whether the soul is regarded as natu- 
rally deathless, or whether its destmction requires itH lust of divine 

power 
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quality like that of an animal ; as the majesty of the lion, or 
the rapacity or the meanness of some other animal. Our 
Indian tribes are well known to be very fond of denoting each 
other by the names of animals. In fact, there is no human 
character, no virtue or vice, which is not strikingly mirrored 
among the animal tribes. Skill, fortitude, cunning, cow- 
ardice, affection, innocence, rage, and everything else, is 
represented in this singular representative moral scale. It 
would be very remarkable if the Creator had formed the 
lower animals with these various dispositions, without 
intending to convey by them some valuable moral lessons. 
Many persons have derived some of their most important 
and earliest moral impressions from the hymns of Dr. Watts, 
in which the representative virtues and vices of the brutal 
world have been turned to such admirable account. The 
little hymn commencing, ** Let dogs delight," &c., is worth 
more than many whole volumes of ethics in its practical 
effects upon the mind. 

Adam, therefore, took some of his most important moral 
lessons from the natural history which the benevolence of 
the Creator set before him. The want of experience, 
which it may be believed that we are convinced he really 
had, was attempted to be supplied in the most effectual 
manner of which we are able to conceive. A picture of 
the guilt and misery which would ensue, if he should enter 
into the dark world of transgression or of unrestrained 
passion, was set before him. It is quite possible that he 
did not comprehend the full measure of this valuable 
instruction, and most likely he did not ; but the moral law, 
with the consequences of its observance and disregard, was 
spread in living pictures before his mind. This must be 
allowed to have been an admirable preparative for his 
ei}Counters with temptation. Cunning and surprised inno- 
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cence must have been among the familiar spectacles pre- 
sented to his eye ; since the efforts of a ravenous beast or 
bird' — at least, those of the cat, or of that unfailing companion 
of man, the dog — must have been observed. Sentiments of 
horror and pity were, therefore, produced in his mind. 
Subsequently, no doubt, he acquired by the fall an experi- 
mental acquaintance with good and evil which sharpened 
his sagacity to distinguish these lessons of the brutal 
creation. 

We turn now to much the most interesting part of our 
subject. How long Adam lived without his companion, we 
possess no means for exactly determining. She was made 
last ; and for this dangerous gift, as it proved to be, he was, 
as we have seen, admirably prepared. 

Society, in fact, constitutes the great trial of man, and 
the trial must have come sooner or later. The angels were 
made unsexual, and appear to have fallen from pride, 
which is called ** the condemnation of the devil." But, if 
the appointment of the domestic state subjects man to any 
hazards on its own account, it is, nevertheless, admirably 
adapted to promote a virtuous condition. A society of men 
without woman, in the limited extent to which it can ever 
occur, is always a barbarism. The domestic state repays 
for the liberty which it takes away, by producing a deeper 
current of the gentler and disinterested affections. It 
destroys the individualism of man, and puts him in those 
relations in which he forms a part of a dual and compound 
being. It is obviously, therefore, a condition well adapted 
to inexperienced beings. The sentiments of justice are 
most forcibly called into being by the domestic state. 
Alone, or associated with beings like himself, man could 
defend himself with the strength of his arm ; and his feeling 
of independence &Dd bis strong passions would fxec^eviA^ 
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lead to this barbarous mode of justice, as well as give 
birth to the pride and ambition through which angels fell. 
But with a weaker companion, and with still feebler off- 
spring, he keenly feels the need of principles and of 
institutions of justice to spread their protection over the 
objects of his affection, when his own arm is distant from 
them. He learns to take interest, therefore, as strong as 
his love of happiness, in the order of society, and in the 
moral relations of his fellow-men. The domestic relation, 
therefore, makes him a member of the world, imd is the 
root of the unity of the race, as it is the parent of many 
yaluable institutions. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the elevation of woman has borne so large a part in the his* 
tory of modem civilization. Our great progenitor learned, 
it may be further observed, from this relation, the affections 
which he owed to his Maker. 

But we must change the view of this interesting picture. 
For it was here, amid the elements of his greatest strength, 
that the adversary found the means of subduing the prim- 
itive man. The case shows, however, the value of the 
divine instructions, since the adversary did not deceive 
the understanding of Adam. His convictions were too 
strong to be overcome. But he armed the present in a way 
which Adam wanted the power to resist. We are left from 
the narrative with no other conclusion than that the thought 
of losing his companion was the sole occasion of his fall. 
He fell then, as he might have fallen with less reproach to 
his courage and with less loss of dignity, and as in fact men 
fell every day ; inasmuch as they surrender a high and 
often laudable purpose, by those affections in which the 
innocent love of woman is capable of ensnaring them. It 
would appear to be impossible for the Creator to produce a 
blessing which does not involve a temptation. Pride, wine, 
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and woEcan, are three very formidable powers, which have 
abundantly recorded their effects upon the world. . 

It is impossible, therefore, in contemplating this history, 
to avoid the conviction that the weakness of Adam lay 
altogether in his want of experience. Experience and 
knowledge could alone have raised him completely above 
the dominion of the present. The tempter seems thoroughly 
to have comprehended this fact, and to have attacked him 
where the experience which he had would oppose the 
feeblest obstacle. The tempter even urged the importance 
of experience. ** For God doth know that in the day ye 
eat thereof then your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be 
a3 gods, knowing good and evil." It was quite true that 
experience was important ; but its acquisition by actual dis- 
obedience did not constitute any part of the superior con- 
dition to which it was desirable to attain. 

We can account, therefore, for the unconscious guile with 
which Eve fell into the snare. Her curiosity was awake to 
understand more the mysteries of her existence ; and the 
attempt to persuade her husband shows that she probably 
fell a sacrifice to the strength of her affections for him. A 
deep sympathy for his deceived wife, and a terror in con- 
templating his own desolation without her, must have been 
the effective causes which determined Adam also to yield to 
the persuasions of his companion. Unlike Abraham, who 
at the command of God prepared to offer up his son, under 
the persuasion that he who commanded was capable of 
raising him from the dead, he could not resign the only 
fellow who had cheered and graced his solitude. 

Nor can we fail to see evidence in this interesting patri- 
archal fact that the power of temptation is less in the pres- 
ent condition of mankind than it was in a state of innocence. 

An enemy, who said ^^ Eat and ye shall be as gods," caused 

16* 
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Eve to sin ; and the love of his wife drew the fall of Adam. 
But a command, apparently unreasonable, and which when 
obeyed would inflict a great and horrible calamity, could 
not seduce Abraham. Grod, so to speak, could not by a 
dreadful test shake the faith of that patriarch. An apostle 
tells us that Abraham comprehended that the divine com- 
mand was of the nature of a test.* The salutary uses of 
evil, and the value of experience, are clearly proved by this 
case. 

For it must be obvious that if Adam had possessed the 
experience of Abraham, and had his understanding been 
filled with equal conceptions of the future, the &11 would 
not have happened. He whose understanding was not 
deceived would not have fallen through the love of the 
present, if his mind had been able, without any bias to evil, 
to balance the interests of the present and of the future. 
As it was, the choice fell upon the side of the present. But 
admonitions of danger are weak to an inexperienced being ; 
and the guilt of Adam, notwithstanding the long train of 
consequences with which it has been attended, was not 
equal to that of many of his descendants, who have sinned 
amid greater knowledge. The tree of evil rung upon the 
comparatively void intelligence of Adam a note of alarm ; 
but it was not that note which falls upon our ears from the 
Bible, from personal experience and history, clear and 
intelligible. It was like the cry of fire and the wailing of 
bells to one who knows not the nature of fire nor what it is 
to be burned. Experience with the uncultivated races of 
men has shown that moral impressions upon untaught minds 
are feeble, and liable to be soon forgotten. 

* Heb. zi. 17-19. — In the first stage of mankind the serpent maj be 
taken as a symbol of the moral condition of the world, for it feU before its 
art , but in a later stage God appears upon the scene to test a pious and 
representative man, and the test was sustained. 
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An interesting example, detailed in a work on natural 
history, and bearing upon the present point, and upon sev- 
eral subjects introduced in this chapter, is too important to 
omit, and may be related without comment. The case is 
related in the "History of the Earth and Animated 
Nature,'* vol. I., p. 225, 226,* and was taken from the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences. '* A young man of 
the town of Chartres, between the age of twenty-three and 
twenty-four, the son of a tradesman, and deaf and dumb 
from his birth, began to speak, all of a sudden, to the great 
astonishment of the whole town. He gave them to under- 
stand that, about three or four months before^ he had heard 
the sound of the bells for the first time, and was greatly 
surprised at this new and unknown sensation. After some 
time, a kind of water issued from his left ear, and he then 
heard perfectly well with both. During these three months, 
he was sedulously employed in listening, without saying a 
word, and accustoming himself to speak softly (so as not to 
be heard) the words pronounced by others. He labored 
hard also in perfecting himself in the pronunciation and in 
the ideas attached to every sound. At length, having sup- 
posed himself qualified to break silence, he declared that he 
could now speak, although as yet but imperfectly. Soon 
after, some able divines questioned him concerning his ideas 
of his past state, and principally with respect to God, his 
soul, the morality or the turpitude of actions. The young 
man, however, had not driven his solitary speculations into 
that channel. He had gone to mass indeed with his 
parents ; had learned to sign himself with the cross, to 
kneel down and assume all the grimaces of a man that was 
praying : but he did this without any manner of knowledge 
of the intention or the cause. He saw others do the like, 

• Goldsmith's. 
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and that waa enough for him. He knew nothing even of 
death, and it never entered into his head. He led a life of 
pure animal instinct. Entirely taken up with sensible 
objects, and such as were present, he did not seem to make 
as many reflections upon these as might reasonably be 
expected from his improving situation. And yet the young 
man was not in want of understanding ; but the understand- 
ing of a man deprived of all cominerce with others is so 
very confined that the mind is in some measure totally 
under the control of its immediate sensations." 

In conclusion, it may be observed that much light is cast ' 
upon several subjects by the interesting history to which 
we have attended. 

Natural evil was contemporaneous with the origin of 
nature, and was an arrangement of God. Moral evil, if we 
mean by it a want of absolute moral perfection, judged of 
by an absolute standard, existed before the fall, since the 
commerce of near relations (according to the common belief 
in the derivation of mankind from a single pair) was 
allowed and required ; and the paradisiacal condition in 
other respects also fell below a perfect standard. But 
moral evil, as a wilful departure from known duty, sprung 
from the voluntary action of an accountable being, and was 
a product of the will, and was occasioned by the weakness 
of the creature, as devoid of personal experience and deficient 
in examples. The fault of our first parents was probably 
hastened, for wise reasons, by the particular arrangement of 
God. 

It is quite evident, from this history, that gi'eat hazards 
inseparably attended the moral developments of the first 
rational beings. They could not have been made rational 
and moral, and been left to the free action of their powers, 
without such hazards. It cannot be probable, therefore, 
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that this perilous condition was extensively admitted in the 
universe, nor that it is so admitted at present. For, if the 
conditioh of beings commencing their existence alone was 
not secure here, nor among angels, it is a just inference that 
it would not be secure anywhere, and also that a benevolent 
and wise Creator would not have diffused dangers of this 
character throughout the creation. 

It is not an improbable supposition, therefore, that the 
design of populating the universe depends in some way upon 
the measures employed for the government of this world. 
It is certainly very clearly aflBrmed in the Scriptures that 
the world is the scene of events through which, in some 
way, the whole material creation will be overspread with a 
happy and virtuous population. 

It is not, therefore, altogther an illusion of the eye, that 
the world has a central place in the creation. The appear- 
ance is the reality. Nor is it difficult in a general manner 
to understand how the world will exert a moral influence 
corresponding with such a character. Here all possible 
developments of moral character and relations are and have 
long been going on. All virtues are produced and all vices 
acted upon this stage. All associations of events which can 
affect the character of a moral being, or furnish him with 
salutary instruction, seem here to be displayed. Religion 
itself, the great expression of the moral powers of man, is 
turned in every possible shape of utility and mischief The 
experience of the creation, which was so limited at the birth 
of man, is certainly multiplying itself to a very ample 
extent, and will, it may be presumed, before many more 
centuries have passed away, have attained an amount quite 
sufficient to fill all the principal necessities of the case. 

But this experience is not collecting without great cost ; 
and in view of it, there is no other principle by which it 
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can be explained than that this world is to be used as a 
measure for the government of all others. There is none 
other apparent hj which the case can be reconciled with the 
divine benevolence and wisdom. So much we know — that 
the universe is in its infancy ; that astronomy cannot point 
out the fitness of any other world to be inhabited besides 
the present ; and that the Saviour will ultimately, from a 
throne reared fiom the events of this world, extend an 
effectual power over all worlds in the creation. We shall 
have occasion to return to these ideas, with mucK greater 
advantages, when we have taken a more enlarged and satis- 
factory view of other facts within our reach respecting the 
extent and the designs of the creation. 

We will conclude this portion of the work with another 
chapter, upon the probable duration of the present system 
of evil in the world. 



CHAPTER XL 

DURATION OF THE PRESENT STSTBM OF EVIL, OR 
• OF THE PROBATIONARY SYSTEM. 

What we need still further to know. — The Means at Hand. — The 
Natural Preconception that the Universe will be generally Peopled by 
New Acts of Creation. — The Conception highly Objectionable. — 
Opposed by Prudential as well as Theological Considerations. — Con- 
trary to the Actual Course of the Divine Proceedings. — The Con- 
jecture entirely removed by a few Facts. — The Duration of the 
World, and of the Probationary State of Man on Earth. — Relations 
of the Subject with the Resurrection. — A Proximate Result. — The 
Restoration to an actual Bodily Condition unassailable. — Fluctuation 
of Opinion in regard to the Duration of the World. — Early Chris- 
tians, and Modern Opinions. — What happened instead of the 
expected Second Coming of Christ. — The Horrors of that Expectation 
not Imperfectly Realized. — Modern Opinions, in a Jewish Dress. — 
Melville and British Adventists. — Duration of the Millennium. — 
Barnes and Fuller. — The Dominion of Christ on Earth represented 
as Perpetual. — Several Important Confirmations. — Particular and 
Remarkable Declarations of the Scriptures. — A Glimpse distin- 
guished of the Manner in which the Worlds will be Populated. — 
Inference in regard to the Heavenly State. — Many Woelds to bk 
Populated fbom the Present. 

We have attained to the facts thus far in tho progress of 
our inquiry, namely, — That the universe is in its infancy, 
and that the propitiatory work of Christ, as it aflfects the 
church, was to be used as a principal measure for the 
government of the creation; and we have seen it to be 
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probable that this measure, depending as it does for its 
perfection, as a measure of government, upon its develop- 
ment in the church, is still in a state of incompleteness. 
Tliis high probability seems to be confirmed as a fact by 
Paul, who frequently speaks of himself or of the church 
as having fellowship with the sufferings of Christ, and as 
filling up that which remains of the aflBUictions of Christ, or 
something to this effect. And the apostle treats this subject 
as one of great dignity.* 

Still, these conclusions, however valuable, bring us only 
to the threshold of our inquiry, where it is impossible that 
we should pause, with any degree of satisfaction. We are 
left in ignorance upon several points. We do not know in 
what manner or by what beings the vacant places of the 
creation will be filled ; nor how, except by conjecture, the 
influence of the work of Christ on earth is to act upon 
them. 

Upon these points conjecture is of little avail, and might 
mislead us into very false conclusions. It is likely, how- 
ever, to be the preconception of many that we are left entirely, 
from the nature of the case, to this feeble resort. But it 
will be found that the Scriptures throw great and con- 
vincing light upon these subjects. 

Upon one of these points, indeed, — the populating of the 
universe, — it will be naturally conceived, by those who do 
not easily lay aside the prepossessions of their education, 
that we have more than conjecture, and that we may affirm 
as a very high probability, or as a fact, th^ new races of 
lieings — varied in their organization to fit them for dis- 
similar positions in the universe — must be created to fill 
the vast spaces of the creation. It may be thought incon- 

* The following passages may be consulted : Col. i. 24-27 ; Phil. iii. 
10 ; 2 Tim. i. 8, V) ; ii. 10-12 ; 2 Cor. i. 5, 6 ; Eph. i. 22. 28. 
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ceivable that mankind should be diffused over the entire ' 
creation ; since we seem to be assured, and, if for no other 
reason, because we are assured, that the multiplication of 
moral beings by generation is an expedient belonging to 
this world and not to angels, and probably not to any 
other beings ; * and the short period assigned to the exist- 
ence of mankind in this world, so soon to terminate in a 
general catastrophe, seems to bar the belief that the human 
race can ever become numerous enough to occupy the entire 
creation. And as to angels, they are spiritual beings, or 
are supposed to be so, having not, as we know, or have any 
reason to suppose, any material or bodily organization what- 
ever. And it may be further observed, and even more to 
the point, that the oflSce of angels is particularly defined in 
the Scriptures, and is declared to be one wholly relating to 
this world. The remarkable declaration upon this subject 
is, "Are they not all ministering spirits sent forth to 
minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation? " (Heb. 
i. 14.) This is conclusive indeed as to the question whether 
angels, at least during the continuance of mankind in the 
world, constitute any portion of the inhabitants of the other 
material worlds. And when mankind should cease to live 
or to multiply upon this planet, if these spiritual beings are 
no more numerous than is sufficient for offices in this world, 
their numbers could not be adequate, even if they should 
become embodied for the purpose, for the supply of the 
creation. These reasons would probably be conclusive with 
some for conceiving that new acts of divine power must 
supply the creation for the most part with inhabitants. But 
no one could be more mistaken than in such a conception. 

♦ •• For when they shall rise from the dead, they neither marry nor 

ftre given in marriage ; but are as the angels of God in heaven." — 

Markjcii. 25. 

16 
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There are some objections to this hypothesis of a specu- 
lative nature, proceeding from former observations in this 
work. Aside from the &ct, which we believe we shall 
soon be able to establish, that the plan which this expedient 
involves would not be the simplest, nor the best which can 
be conceived, it is obvious that newly-created beings, be- 
ginning their existence anywhere, must be destitute of 
experience, and multitudes created together would, by in- 
creasing their relations, augment the hazards of a moral 
existence to a fearful extent ; and however rich the universe 
might be in examples and experience, still this knowledge 
would need to be communicated, and when it was done, as 
was essentially done in Eden, it would not be certain that 
the decisions of the will would follow the instruction. The 
understanding is the source of the light of the will, so to 
speak, but not the only power which controls its acts ; this 
power also and much more effectually resides in the affec- 
tions or in the emotions. The only possible mode of regu- 
lating this powerful and complex source of moral action in 
an accountable being is, culture by experience. But it 
is obvious that such a culture could never be effectually 
carried on, without appointing experienced beings as in- 
structors. This would be to install one class of beings over 
another, and would be hazardous, though in different ways, 
to both ; and was a mode, although practicable, which 
divine wisdom, it is plain, did not see fit to employ for the 
good of .man. In whatever way angels fulfil the oflSces of 
ministering spirits, they do it in an invisible manner, and 
we are seldom, if ever, sensible of their kind exertions. 
What they do is even a problem unsolved, perhaps in- 
scrutable. 

But the purpose of this work is to build its conclusions 
upon a basis surer than speculation, or than induction too 
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far removed from the facts which are judged to support it; 
and facts are quite accessible, and fullj adequate for the 
purpose of overthrowing the hypothesis noticed. Still, 
quite irrespective of these faults, it must be admitted that the 
conception that the universe is to be peopled by new acts 
of creation &lls from its place, as an indisputable judg- 
ment, to a very doubtful and awkward conjecture. 

The facts to be considered stand intimately related with 
the question of the duration of the world; or how long the 
human race are to follow each other in successive genera- 
tions upon earth ; or, what is the same thing, how long the 
system of probation is to continue in the world. Upon 
these subjects the Scriptures will be surprisingly found to 
offer very abundant testimony. 

The relation of this question with the subject of the 
resurrection demands a moment's attention. If we admit 
the resurrection of the body, it must be received as a very 
rational conclusion that men must, upon receiving their 
new bodies, exist in a material world. The question, there- 
fore, becomes one of great interest, how long mankind will 
continue to multiply upon this earth, and how extensively, 
therefore, we may expect that the creation will be inhabited 
by them. A great portion of the interest of this work 
will be found to depend upon this question ; and, although 
the answer will unavoidably be proximate or partial at 
present, it will be far otherwise when we reach the result. 

As to the resurrection, there has been no successful effort 
to overthrow the doctrine of a real bodily renovation of 
mankind, to occur in some manner and at some time. The 
•celebrated argument in the fifteenth chapter of the first of 
Corinthians shows that the doctrine is unassailable upon 
scriptural grounds. The most formidable effort ever made 
to diake this doctrine, coupled with much critical skill, and 
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strongly insisting upon the expression ''spiritual body," 
has, bj almost i^niversal admission, signally fidled.^ The 
objection of the impossibility of the material renovation of 
all mankind would be well urged, and irresistibly so, if the 
Scriptures asserted that the new body was to be composed 
of its former matter. But this is not affirmed, nor some 
other things in regard to this interesting subject, which will 
be subsequently considered. In short, it is expressly said 
that '^ flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 

God.''t 

As regards the duration of the world and of its present 

state of probation, there has been so great a fiuctuatiim (^ 

opinion, as to make it evident that the Scriptures cannot 

have been well understood upon this subject. The time of 

the world's termination has been many times set, both 

definitely and approximately ; but the uninterrupted cwi- 

tinuance of human affairs has shown the error of all these 

calculations. 

The primitive Christians assigned the end to a period 

near to their own time. This opinion was soon, though 

reluctantly, modified by the Revelations, ascribed to John 

the Evangelist, and the event was postponed until after the 

expiration of the thousand years, or the millennium. But 

the first thousand years of the Christian era passed away, 

and several generations succeeded, without bringing the 

event ; when, as was to have been expected, a reaction took 

* ** Bush on the Resurrection." The principal design of the work of 
Mr. Bush was to establish his views upon the resurrection. Some inci- 
dental or associated propositions in the book are much better, or may be 
satisfactorily sustained. The author may be allowed to express the hope 
that Mr. Bush will return to the denomination of which he was so great 
an ornament, and defend again with his critical skill those great doc- 
trines of the Christian faith which no discoyeries in the Scriptures can 
evw be expected to set aside. 

t 1 Cor. XV. 50. 
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place, but, unfortunatelj, not sufficient to change entirely 
the mode of interpreting this book, whose previous explana- 
tions had all proved to be so erroneous. 

In fact, so far from the lapse of more than a thousand 
years bringing about the dissolution of nature, or the second 
coming of Christ to judge the world and to raise the dead, 
*' the Man of Sin," who was to be destroyed by the bright- 
ness of the Saviour's coming, was only more established 
than ever. Through the influence of the Crusades, and the 
extraordinary enthusiasm which produced and sustained 
them, the world seemed quietly, with the exception of a 
few noble spii*its, to fall into the hands of the apostasy. An 
extraordinary splendor was connected with this false reli- 
gion by the noble architecture to which its wealth and zeal 
were devoted. Instead of Paradise, however, whose typical 
river the Crusaders sought in Egypt, the expectation of the 
world realized the full maturity of the Papacy ; instead of 
Christ, a very extraordinary person indeed, under tjie name 
of Gregory VII., and justly called the Napoleon of the 
Church ; instead of the terrible throne of judgment, the 
inquisition was instituted, as a horrible species of imitation 
of the judgment, and fire was vigorously used as an instru- 
ment'of punishment ; and in place of the emancipation of 
the faithful, feudalism, or what remained of it, inflicted its 
greatest injuries, and a season of universal misery and 
anarchy ensued, to which the providence of God added 
pestilences of a terrific character, which together wasted the 
fairest parts of Christendom, and resembled more the letting 
loose of Satan, predicted in the Revelations, than the coming 
of Christ, unless for judgment, or than any period before or 
since in modern times.* 

♦ See Froissart's Chronicles, Ilallam's Middle Ages, and Miohelet's 
History of France, and the accounts of Lajacquerie. 

16* 
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Disappointed in the expectation of the end of the world, 
and of the general judgment, the church and the world 
seemed to be bent upon imitating their horrors ; and most 
terribly did they enact them. The wicked, or those called 
such, who dissented from the iron faith of Rome, now made 
more iron, were thrown into dungeons, in imitation of the 
abysses of hell, or cast into the fire ; and the saints, or 
those ivhose weak and dreamy minds could receive and 
digest, unaltered, the mystical faith of the church, were 
raised to the seventh heaven of Popish canonization. 

In this way were some of the most serious' doctrines of 
Christianity misunderstood and perverted ; and in this man« 
ner also was cruelty generated by those truths which were 
intended to inspire pity and a hatred of sin. Christ was 
dethroned, and his followers were driven into mountain 
valleys and Concealed in monasteries, or buried in dungeons, 
by the process in which the false Christ was raised to such 
universal and demoniacal power in the world. Infidelity 
has reaped a harvest from the zeal of false Christians ; and 
Satan has quietly seated himself and been adored in the 
church, amid the greatest triumphs over his supposed 
expulsion.* 

More modem attempts to comprehend the obscure prophe- 
cies supposed to relate to the end of the world have been 
scarcely more successful. Wickliffe and Luther both ven- 
tured to predict this event as distant, at most, only two or 
three centuries from their time. The time was believed to 
be at hand by Beza when a blazing star made its appear- 

* The declaration of Archbishop Tillotson before the House of Com- 
mons (Macaulay's History), "That Pagans, who had never heard the 
name of Christ, were better members of society than those who had been 
found in the school of the Papacy,'* although an exaggerated statement, 
as applying to the whole body of believers in the Roman church, must be 
admitted to contain a great measure of truth. 
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ance in the north, in the constellation Cassiopea ; but the 
portentj like all others, passed away, after continuing for 
more than a year, without bringing the event. 

Still more recent attempts to solve the mystery of this 
subject have added another thousand years to the calcula- 
tion, and increased the prediction of Luther by that sum ; 
and it has been an opinion very extensively received that 
instead of the end of the world, the millennium, or the 
world's conversion to Christian faith and practices, will take 
place at a time not very distant from the longest calculation 
of Luther. We ought, therefore, now to be living just 
upon the borders of the millennium, or even within the 
period itself But very little does the world, with scarcely 
a hundred millions of Protestants, and with its hundreds of 
millions of Roman and Greek Christians and heathen, or 
the Protestant church with its defective morality, display 
an appearance of the dawn of such a state as is contem- 
plated in the scriptural predictions of the conversion of the 
world. It would be fruitless to review the grounds upon 
which any of these various opinions have been founded. 
Several things may be observed upon the calculations in 
general.* 

♦ In regard to the opinions which have had great currency in the 
denomination to which the author belongs, the following may be set down 
as the view of the ease : 

Beginning of the Papacy, A. D. 606 

Tenn of ihe Man of Sin, 1260 yean. 

Commencement of the Millennium, A. D. 1866 

Continuance of the Millennium, 1000 yean. 

Short subsequent period of Apostasy, 140 ? 

End of thfe World, . . . ^ A. D. 3006 

Adding 4000 yean. 

Duration of the World, 7006 yean. 

A difference of about 150 years is made by making the commencement 
of the Papacy in A. D. 764. 

The extraordinary attachment of the Christian world to traditional 
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In the first place, the conclading portions of the first 
half of the prophecies of John (chapters x. and xi.) seem to 
make the destruction of the beast or of the persecuting citj 
concur, not with the commencement of the millenniom or 
of the evangelical age, taken as a thousand years, as has 
been inferred from an isolated chapter (xx.) near the 
conclusion of the book, but with the permanent and ever- 
lasting reign of Christ, commonly supposed to be the 
heavenly state. In this view, the end of the world should 
occur at the time at present set for the coming of the mil- 
lennium. This would materially change the views com- 
monly entertained upon this subject, except by those highly 
respectable men, among whom are Melville, Noel and 
others, both in England and Amei ica, of the Advent class. 
This view of the case is, taken alone, a powerful support of 
these doctrines. It cannot be denied that some of the opin- 
ions of this class are well founded, although they have been 
degraded by some enthusiasts in this country ; and it is 
certainly a remarkable fact, that some of the best men in 
the Christian world are divided upon so grave a question as 
whether the world is ever to be converted. 

But, allowing the general correctness of the method by 
which the time of the end of the world has been sought, it 
does not follow that an immediate succession of events is in 
all cases intended by the author of the Revelations. This 
cannot be the case, if he comprises the whole history of the 
Christian world, from its commencement to the conclusion 
of its great struggle, in a few brief general summaries. The 
millennium might be the next great event after the destruc- 

opinions, for which there is no evidence to support their truth whatever, 
may be seen in the desire felt to conform these reckonings to the Jewish 
belief that the world in its present state will continue for a cosmical week, 
counting each day a thousand years, and conclude at that period. 
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tion of antichrist, and to follow it, if it really does so, by 
the space of several generations, or even of centuries ; and 
the duration of the apostasy which was to succeed the mil- 
lennium is unknown. The day of judgment, too, may be 
extended through a considerable time, as the expression will 
allow, and as the case seems to demand ; since comprehend- 
ing in one day all the events belonging to a particular and 
general judgment is an obvious impossibility. 

Still further, — it was a suggestion of Dr. Doddridge 
and of Andrew Fuller, which has been more recently advo- 
cated by Mr. Barnes,* that the thousand years of the mil- 
lennium may be explained upon the same rule as the other 
numbers of the prophecy, as denoting, after the notation of 
Daniel, a day as a year. In this case, the millennium will 
embrace the immense period of three hundred and sixty 
thousand years, instead of being restricted to a thousand 
only. 

It cannot be questioned that the dominion of the Saviour 
upon the earth, in whatever sense his reigning is to be 
taken, is represented in the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment as being of very long, and indeed of indefinite dura- 
tion. Words of the greatest stretch of meaning, as " for- 
ever," "as the days of heaven," "everlasting," and the 
like, are used to denote its continuance, f The Jews in the 
time of our Saviour took these prophecies in their natural 
and consistent import, as is clear from a casual remark 
recorded by John. "The people answered him, We have 
heard out of the law that Christ abideth forever ; and how 
gayest thou that the Son of man must be lifted up ? " :|: 

It must be obvious that a long and indefinite continuance 

* Barnes' Notes on the Revelations. 

t Ps. Ixxxix. 28, 29 ; Is. Iv. 8 ; Dan. vii. 14, 27. 

X xii. 84. Compare Luke i. 82, 88. 
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of a virtuous condition of mankind is in agreement with the 
long geological preparations of the world, with the instruct- 
ive and still developing lessons produced bj the history of 
mankind, and with the hitherto meagre result of the mis- 
sion of Christ among men. It is scarcely credible that the 
world should conclude at so short a period as that com^ 
monlj assigned. Several declarations of the Scriptures, 
however, are much to the purpose. 

The consideration of one or two passages must very 
materially change the common opinion, that the world, with 
its present probationary economy, is to be of very limited 
and definite duration. The statement in the decalogue, 
that, while sin would be punished to the third and fourth 
descent, the virtue of parents would be rewarded wUo 
thousands, seems to require us to understand in the second 
term thousands of generatmis. In this case, it is obvious, 
the existence of families on the earth would extend im* 
mensely beyond the usual computation ; since there have 
not been, at the most, more than two or three hundred gen- 
erations upon the earth. 

But the meaning of the statement is set at rest by a 
similar declaration in Deuteronomy, which is not liable to 
any misapprehension, and which has lain unnoticed during 
all the changes of opinion upon the second coming of Christ 
and the end of the world. *^ Know, therefore, that the 
Lord thy God, he is God, the faithful God, which keepeth 
covenant and mercy, with them that love him, and keep his 
commandments, to a thousand generations.'' (Deut. vii. 9.) 
Now, a thousand generations are thirty thousand years ; and 
thousands of generations are a much greater, and even an 
indefinite term. 

We might add to these considerations the remarkable 
intimation of the Scriptures, as it seems to be, that the 
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church will be chiefly extended and perfected on the prin- 
ciple of the Hebrew economy, that of family descent. A 
very interesting series of proof and of illustration might be 
entered upon in regard to this subject ; but the discussion 
would occupy much space, and may be dispensed with. The 
importance of the subject will, however, admit of one or 
two observations. 

If the fact stated be true, the world must continue for 
a considerable period, in order to arrive by this means at'^ita 
entire evangelization and perfection. We may readily con- 
ceive, also, how much superior educating the world in 
religious principles and practices would be to the method 
pursued now, for eighteen hundred years, with so little 
effect, of converting men of adult years and of too firmly 
established habits, or of neglected religious culture.* A 
remarkable fact, altogether too important and curious to be 
passed by, and which may be put to the test of mathematical 
evidence, may be particularly mentioned. This fact is, 
that the membership of the church would have increased 
vastly more, upon the principle of natural descent, had there 
been suflScient virtue and intelligence to have connected 
with it a system of domestic culture. For example, had the 
church numbered only five hundred persons at the death of 
the apostles, — although its real membership was far greater, 
— the increase up to the present time would not only have 
equalled, but several times exceeded, the present population 
of the globe. In fact, a descent from one pious family, 
which had preserved its fidelity through successive genera- 
tions, would have given a much more numerous membership 

* The foUoTnng passages may be consulted upon this subject : Deut. 
ix. 14 ; Ps. XXV. 13 ; Job xxxvui. 13 ; Ps. xxxvii. 18, 20, 28, 29. To 
wMch should be added those very numerous passages which so earnestly 
enjoin the instruction of the you^g in the principles of religion. 
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than now exists. So much higher does the praetiee of 
virtue rank in the wisdom of God than the utmost nicetj 
in maintaining the forms, or in cementing, by philosophy, 
the doctrinal frame- work of religion. *' Arise, get thee 
down quickly from hence," the Lord said to Moses; " for 
thy people which thou hast brought forth out of Egypt 
have corrupted themselves. Let me alone, that I may 
destroy them, and blot out their name from under heaven : 
and I will make of thee a nation mightier and greater than 
they.'' 

It must be admitted, then, that the world will continue 
for a long and altogether for an indefinite time, since its 
duration is not determined in the Scriptures. Its duration 
is denoted by language which, as we have seen, would 
warrant the extension of its period much beyond the thre« 
hundred and sixty thousand years to which it is thought that 
the millennium may reach. In short, the sun must cease to 
act as the centre and luminary of the solar system before 
the transmission of blessings through a regular inheritance 
will cease upon the earth. " Once have I sworn by my 
holiness that I will not lie unto David. His seed shall 
endure forever, and his throne as the sun before me. It 
shall be established forever as the moon, and as a fiuthful 
witness in heaven." (Ps. Ixxxix. 36-37.) 

We have, therefore, attained the discovery of one means 
by which many worlds will be peopled. It will be from 
this world ; and the greatest influences of the mission of 
Christ can, unembarrassed of every difficulty, be extended 
to them all. The removal of successive generations, through- 
out a long age of universal righteousness, would be sufficient 
to populate many worlds. 

If we have, then, in this manner a glimpse of at least a 
part of the divine purpose, as regards the regions beyond 
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cnr globe, we mast be impressed with siDgular feelings of 
surprise and delight. We perceive, at once, one reason for 
the importance which is assigned to this portion of the 
creation in the Scriptures. Still, the declarations of the 
Scriptures obtain only their partial fulfilment by this ex- 
planation. 

It may be further observed, also, that the subject inci- 
dentally removes much of the obscurity which rests upon 
the heavenly state. Many minds have struggled in vain 
to obtain a clear and satisfactory view of this condition. 
But we may undoubtedly contemplate it as designed to be 
a material state. The Saviour has a material body ; and 
there is reason to believe that several, at least, of the saints, 
have obtained their complete bodily renovation. This is 
most probably true of Enoch and Elijah, who never died, 
nor left any bodies to be raised ; if it is not also true of 
Moses, who, together with Elijah, appeared with Christ in 
a bodily form at the transfiguration. But we are also told 
that many of the saints which slept arose at the time of 
the crucifixion, and, after the Saviour's resurrection, went 
into the Holy City and appeared unto many.=^ The impli- 
cation from this narrative is that they did not mingle again 
in the common affairs of the world, like Lazarus, to die 
again; and it is more probable that they ascended with 
Christ to heaven than that they returned to the grave and 
to a disembodied state. Paul, when expressing his earnest 
desire to depart and to be with Christ, seems to imply that 
the saints would not in any case be restricted to a pure 
spiritual or disembodied state, but that they would be 
clothed with some bodily form.f Of this import are the 

• Matt xxvii. 62, 63. 

t If the memory of the author serres him aright, the author's valuable 
friend, the yenerable Dr. Samuel Fisher, of New Jersey, the first Mod- 

17 
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expressions, "a building of God/' ''an house not made 
mih bands, eternal in tbe beavens," and '' desiring to be 
clothed upon with our bouse which is from heaven." (2 
Cor. V.) At least a part of tbe saints are clothed with 
their proper material bodies; their resurrection has been 
fully attained, and they are doubtless already enjoying 
those blessings of a material existence which are designed 
for all believers. They are in that comprehensive part of 
the creation called heaven, awaiting the multitudes who 
must join them from this earth. 

We shall follow out all these conclusions, however, with 
more firm and more extensive scriptural evidence, in the 
succeeding portions of this examination. But at present, 
we cannot doubt, we stand upon a solid conclusion as to one 
fact, that many worlds are to be populated from this ! 



One or two things interrupt, however, the agreeableness 
of these contemplations. K we conceive that the world is to 
continue through a very long and indefinite period, our 
familiar conceptions of the resurrection and of the general 
judgment seem to put themselves in the way of the full sur- 
render of the mind to this interesting contemplation. But 
these interesting subjects can only offer a diflSculty of recon- 
ciliation ; there can be no real opposition in the facts of 
Scripture. Our further attention to the subject may con- 
fidently promise a complete solution of the diflSculty. 

We will now attend to those facts which will present all 
the points of this discussion in the light of the clearest 

DEMONSTRATION. 

erator of the New School General Assembly of the Presbyterian Churoh, 
entertained this opinion, or at least did not deem it to be improbable. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

WERE THE APOSTLES DECEIVED 7 

The Principal and more Demonstratiye Part of this Inquiry respecting 
the Plan of the Creation, now undertaken. — The Interest which 
attaches to the Subjects. — Another Sceptical Objection, much more 
formidable in its Evidence. — Proper Mode of treating such a Diffi- 
oulty. — How the Case stands related with the Credibility of the New 
Testament. — Revelation impregnable in its General Evidence. — Tet 
some existing Opinions and Facts not reconcilable with one another. — 
Some Firmness of Mind, and a Resolute Determination to adhere to 
the Facts of Revelation, whatever Opinions may oppose them, neces- 
sary in approaching this Subject. — The Worth of Tradition and of 
Human Authority in Religion. — Gibbon. — The Treatment which the 
Subject has received from Christian Writers. — Grotius. — Jerome. — 
Dr. Watts. — Warburton. — Bishop Newton. — Bishop Watson. — 
Importance attaching to the> True Date of the Apocalypse. — Exam* 
ination of the Teachings of the Apostles. — The Question submitted 
to Fact. — A Particular Explanation of the Adventists. — Justin 
Martyr and Paplas. — True Period to which the Revelations must 
be assigned. — Character of the Apocalyptic Allegory. — Remarkable 
Prophecy of the Saviour respecting John. — Justification of Mr. Gib- 
bon's Averment respecting the Second Coming of Christ. — The great 
Importance of attaining the True Explanation of the Subject. — 
Resemblance between the New Testament and the Old as regards thdr 
Prophecies. — Particular Confessions of the Apostles respecting their 
Knowledge of the Subject of the Second Coming. — Prideaux, Light- 
foot, and Owen. — Conclusion. — Greater Likelihood that we have 
been Mistaken than that the Apostles were. 

In undertaking the final and principal part of this 
inquiry, we shall discover that a difficulty, sometimes Bcep- 
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ticallj urged, stands in the same relation to it as the 
astronomical objection stood in the first instance, only it 
may be more formidably urged, as the result of attending 
to it will be proportionally great. 

The same care will not be taken immediately to inform 
the reader, step by step, of the bearings of the case upon 
the principal designs of this inquiry. The relations of the 
subject will be sufficiently distinguished from its connection 
with the subjects of the last chapter. It is sufficient to 
observe, that the consideration of the present subject, in the 
extent to which it will reach, will furnish us with all the 
elements which wc shall further need to determine the 
great problem of the Plan of the Creation, which we have 
undertaken to solve. We shall meet with subjects of great 
in^rinsic interest, which will independently deserve all the 
attention which they will receive. 

It is always well, and quite as necessary, in contem- 
plating a difficulty, to look at it in all its points, and in the 
strongest front which it presents ; since, while an important 
truth might be won, some neglected point of attention might 
mar or practically defeat the result. We should not be 
anxious to defend revelation, or the doctrines purporting to 
be deduced from it, at the expense of denying any import- 
ant fact, or of refusing to consider any apparent incon- 
gruity. The truth is somewhere, and can be found, if 
attainable at all : and it is even better to grant an admission 
which cannot be refused, if the means of its solution are 
not apparent. 

The difficulty referred to has been noticed alike by 
Christians of the greatest eminence and by sceptics; and 
although it has attained less popular notoriety than some 
others, from its complexity and from its opposition to some 
of the strongest ti^ditions of the church, still the difficulty 
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affects one of the strongest bulwarks of revelation. The 
consistency of the prophecies is affected by it ; and if the 
solution or reconciliation is entirely impracticable, it must 
forever destroy the character of the New Testament, at 
least in the case to which it relates, as a divine revelation. 
It is clear, that if statements, purporting to emanate from 
Grod, as declarations of future events, prove to be entirely 
unfaithful, by the failure of events to fulfil them, or by the 
complete opposition of actual events with the events fore- 
told, the pretension to revelation must have been false, and 
the attempt to gain credit by the prophecy an imposition. 

It is precisely in this condition that some current reli- 
gious doctrines, which were even able to survive the 
Reformation, stand with facts. Revelation itself shares this 
condition, by being interpreted through them ; and, indeed, 
a real difficulty exists ' as to the real meaning of the New 
Testament in the case, — presenting an actual appearance 
of discrepancy, irrespective of any traditional glosses, — 
and which is worthy of earnest attention. 

Let no one, for a moment, fear that the New Testament 
will fall from its position as a revelation, by the most strict 
comparison of its real declarations with the real facts of his- 
tory. We do not expect to show that the New Testament 
is an unfaithful prophet or witness, but shall show an 
irreconcilable and fatal discrepancy between facts and the 
opinions commonly received upon several subjects. 

We have particular need to guard against a danger in 
considering a subject which lies at the door of the most stu- 
pendous truths of revelation. We must resign our confi- 
dence in some human opinions or authority, as a condition 
of knowing and of preserving the character of the New 
Testament for inspiration. If we fear to face opinions and 
to test their truth by the Scriptures alone, a fiital obstacle 
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18 opposed to our success. But if we dispel the mists rf 
tradition, a subject in the highest degree interesting and 
auxiliary to the great doctrines of Christian faith will open 
upon the mind."* 

Human authority must be held to be of much less worth 
in religion than even in philosophy. In searching for 
philosophical truths, no man will now consent to pass 
through the wicket-gate of any philosophical sect, in what- 
ever repute, or to wear its badge as the license of his search. 
The world is no longer in its nonage, and has cast off the 
swaddling-bands of its infancy. Nor does it comport with 
the responsibility nor with the dignity of a Christian, to 
search for the will of God through the license and prescrip- 
tions of human authority. Twice have the opinions of the 
world and the thrones of its intellectual masters been over- 
thrown; once in philosophy, by Bacon, and once in reli- 
gion, by the Reformation. We are instructed in the Scrip- 
tures to call no man master after the flesh, — one branch 
of Christian duty which has been poorly observed, — for 
'* One is our master, even Christ.'' We are exhorted to 
prove all things, and to hold fast that which is good ; and 
we are further directed to be ready always to give a f^easoii, 
to every man that asks us, for the hope that is in us, with 
meekness and fear. No man can call us to account, there* 
fore, for implicitly obeying these counsels of God. We will 
direct our attention, with these observations, to the facts in 
the case. 

Mr. Gibbon, in his " History of the Decline and Fall of 
the Boman Empire," makes the following observations : f 

• « To the law and to the testimony : if they speak not according to 
this word, it is because there is no light in them." — ** What is the chaff 
to the wheat 7 saith the Lord." —Is. TiiL 20 ; Jer. xziii. 28. 

t Vol. I.» chap. XT. 
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'' When the promise of eternal happiness was proposed to 
mankind, on condition of adopting the faith and of observing 
the precepts of the Gospel, it is no wonder that so advan- 
tageous an offer should have been accepted by great num- 
bers, of every religion, of every rank, and of every province 
in the Roman empire. The ancient Christians were ani- 
mated by a contempt for their present existence, and by a 
just confidence of immortality, of which the dgubtful and 
imperfect faith of modem ages cannot give us any adequate 
notion. In the primitive church, the influence of truth was 
very powerfully strengthened by an opinion which, how- 
ever it may deserve respect for its usefulness and antiquity, 
has not been found agreeable to experience. It was uni- 
versally believed that the end of the world, and the king- 
dom of heaven, were at hand. The near approach of this 
wonderful event had been predicted by the apostles; the 
tradition of it was preserved by their earliest disciples ; and 
those who understood in their literal sense the discourses of 
Christ himself were obliged to expect the second and 
glorious coming of the Son of man in the clouds, before 
that generation was totally extinguished which had beheld 
his humble condition upon earth, and might still be witness 
of the calamities of the Jews under Vespasian or Hadrian. 
The revolution of seventeen centuries has instructed us not 
to press too closely the mysterious language of prophecy 
and revelation ; but as long as, for wise purposes, this error 
was permitted to subsist in the church, it was productive 
of the most salutary effects on the faith and practice of 
Christians, who lived in the awful expectation of the moment 
when the globe itself, and all the various races of mankind, 
should tremble at the appearance of their Divine Judge." 

This important passage has been extracted in full ; and 
many have read it under the impression that Mr. Gibbon 
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was simply an infidel, like Paine, and set it down to his 
hatred of Christianity, and given it no farther attention. 
But whatever historical statement might have been made 
by so laborious a scholar as Mr. Gibbon was worthy of 
respect ; and however his judgment, formed on his reading 
of the corrupt patristical literature of the ancient church, 
may have been liable to be warped upon religious subjects, 
there is no reason to think that he would wilfully have 
falsified any statement, or have intentionally substituted a 
historical fiction for a truth."* 

But, in the present case, Mr. Gibbon is no more to be 
charged with scepticism than some Christian writers, who 
have entertained the same opinion. And all his statements 
are capable of verification, except perhaps one, which is 
indeed an explanation which he gives of the subject. 

It is altogether inconsistent with our reverence for the 
Creator, and very repugnant to our regard for revelation, 
to acknowledge that the apostles were deceived to the extent 
which seems to be implied, and that God, for wise ends, 
favored their error. The Saviour does not, indeed, appear 
to have corrected all the errors of the disciples ; and his 
instructions bearing upon their mistakes did not perfectly 
enlighten them while he was with them. Nor did the Spirit 
subsequently completely enlighten their minds where they 
had been or might again be uninformed The inspiration 
which was given them much exceeded their comprehension. 
But this is very difierent from allowing or causing them to 
teach a positive error. If they taught errors, under the 

* It is a miracle that any one, not first absolntely convinoed of the 
truth of Christianity, should rise from contemplating the Christianity 
displayed in ancient church history with his fnith unimpaired. The 
church, portrayed by the fidelity and great learning of Dr. Mosheim, has 
been justly called by Mllner the church of Satan. Certainly it has too 
many characters which render it worthy of tooh a distinotion. 
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claim of inspiration, they were at least mistaken ; but their 
pretence was also false, and their whole credit must fall as 
inspired men. 

Still, Mr. Gibbon had the support of Christian writers 
for his unfortunate explanation, which, if allowed, would 
afford to Jesuitic morality the very sanction of its slippery 
code which it has long wanted. Hugo Grotius, and other 
Christian writers, have adopted or favored the same solu- 
tion. But it is capable of being decided, by an appeal to 
the Scriptures, whether the statements of Mr. Gibbon are 
the mere allegations of an enemy of religion ; or whether 
the apostles, and the Christians of their age, did really 
believe that the kingdom of heaven and the end of the 
world were at hand. We should, however, in the first place, 
consider the treatment which this difiSculty has received 
from the hands of Christian writers. 

Upon the allegorizing principle of Origen and of his 
school, which deeply infected the system of patristical ex- 
planations, the subject could have been easily managed by 
the Christian teachers who soon succeeded the apostles. 
Still, the almost universal judgment of antiquity was, that 
the events predicted, as soon to happen, were more or less 
near, though still distant. Early Christian writers speak of 
antichrist, who was to precede these events — whom Jerome 
very justly regarded as being an adversary which should 
arise in the church {^Hn ecclesia^ ut verius arbitramur ") 
— as being at the doors.=* 

More modem Christian writers have taken the language 
of the apostles, when they speak of the kingdom of heaven 

* Evidence may be gathered upon this subject from some qootations 
fh)m the Cliristian writers of the few first centuries in Nei« ton's Disserta- 
tions upon the Prophecies (Dis. xxii.), and from the Historical Com* 
mentaries of Mosheim. 
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and refer to the end of the world, as being near, in a still 
greater stretch of meaning. At the present time, it is 
commonly conceived that the language must be taken in 
such a way ns to mean several thousand years ; and some 
would, according to their hypothesis, be obliged to stretch 
it to altogether an indefinite signification. Some, however, 
have been free to confess that the apostles or primitive 
Christians were mistaken. Dr. Watts may be added to 
Grotius as giving this solution. Mr. Gibbon, therefore, 
should no more be pronounced a sceptic for merely holding 
this opinion, or for stating the facts of which it is a very 
unfortunate explanation, than Dr. Watts ; and it is obvious 
that the difficulty must have been very great, and the case 
very plain, which led such an author as Dr. Watts to admit 
that the apostles were deceived.* 

Bishop Warburton met the same difficulty in the light of 
a sceptical attack upon the Scriptures. He rejected, how- 
ever, the opinion of ancient and modem interpreters, that 
the Saviour's prophecy, respecting his coming, was of a 
complex character, and essentially interwoven with a pre- 
diction of his second coming to judgment. " The principle 
both go upon is false ; and if what hath been said be duly 
weighed, it will appear that this prophecy doth not respect 
Christ's second coming to judgment, but his Jirst^ in the 

* The opinion of Grotius is referred to by Gibbon, and that of Dr. 
Watts may be found in Bush. The following extract may be given of Dr. 
Watts' judgment: "As the patriarchs and the Jews of old, after the 
Messiah was promised, were constantly expecting his first coming almost 
in every generation, till he did appear, so the Christians of the first age 
did generally expect the second coming of Christ to judgment, and the 

jcsurrection of the dead, in that very age when it was foretold 

It is granted that in prophetical expressions, such as all these are, some 

obscurity is allowed But still these expressions had plainly such 

an influence on the primitive Christians, ns that they imagined the day 
of resurrecUon and judgment was very near." — World to Comt, 
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abolition of the Jewish policy, and the establishment of the 
Christian : that king<iom of Christ, which commenced on 
the total ceasing of the theocracy."* 

This judgment of tliis learned prelate must be admitted 
to be ingenious, and in some respects just, in distinguishing 
two comings after the personal advent of the Saviour in the 
flesh, and in some other respects. Still, it is true that the 
Saviour predicted his coming to judgment in the generation 
then living (Matt. xvi. 27, 28), and the resurrection of the 
dead as to occur at the same time, or in the last day or 
days, which the apostles conceived would be in that genera- 
tion. (John vi. 39; 1 John ii. 18.) 

The opinion which the Christian world appear generally 
to have entertained is, that the Saviour intended both the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the consummation of the 
"world in his celebrated «prophecy, but that the two events 
must be separated by a wide interval of time. Bishop 
Newton, and other Christian writers, have conceived that 
this prophecy refers primarily to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, but by implication to the other and more momentous 
events.f 

Bishop Watson undertook a formal answer to the his- 
torical work of Mr. Gibbon, so far as it relates to Christian 
subjects, treating its author with much severity for his 
observations upon the case in hand. J This " Reply " has 
obtained much repute, among plain Christians, for the 
earnestness of its tone, and for the confidence of its posi- 
tions. Still, the author was not fortunate in managing his 
case ; and he has treated it too much in a polemical way to 

• Warburton's Julian, see in Newton's Dissertations, 
t Newton's Dissertations. 

% Letters to Edward Gibbon, Esq., &c., with an Appeal to Infidels. 
By B. Watson, Bishop of Landaff, &o. 

18 
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be altogether fair. The '^Bepljr " is <me of those instaaoes 
in which religion, and the honor of criticism, have lost some- 
thing by an effort to defend them. The author sets out 
with the remark, that in his opinion it was improbable that 
the apostles either predicted the approaching end of the 
world or cherished such an expectation. Yet, in concluding 
the discussion, he appears to be compelled to qualify his 
confidence with the admission that the apostles might have 
been deceived without impairing their character as witnesses 
of the truth or as historians ; that they followed their own 
understandings where they had no better light to guide 
them, speaking from conjecture when they could not speak 
from certainty. 

Bishop Watson also uses, in his answer, a common but 
incautious mode of reasoning derived from the book of the 
Revelations ; which may be noticed for the importance 
which the case will be seen to present, as well as for the 
dangerous facility with which the argument may be used in 
reasoning with sceptics. He observes, "* that it is evident 
that St. John, who survived all the apostles, could not 
have had the expectation that the day of judgment and the 
end of the world would occur before the generation which 
heard the Saviour had totally expired; since the future 
events of the church, which were not to take place, many 
of them, until a long period after the death of the revelator, 
some of which also remain yet to be accomplished, are 
minutely described in the book of the Revelations. 

Now, it happens that antiquity was divided as to the 
time when this remarkable composition was made and pub- 
lished ; some referring it to the reign of Domitian, and others 
assigning it to the time of Nero, or to a time so early that 
it was promulged before the destruction of Jerusalem. It 

* Letter IL 
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makes an obvious difference which of these dates or periods 
is the true one, or even which is to be preferred. For the 
Saviour, as all respectable Christian writers admit, pre- 
dicted, or seemed to do so, that he would come in his king- 
dom upon the event of the destruction of Jerusalem ; and 
the apostles repeat the same prediction, — at least, all must 
admit that thej seem to do so, and urge it ivith various 
considerations. If the visions of the Bevelations were seen, 
therefore, before that event, John must be understood in 
the same manner as the Saviour and the apostles, since he 
uses the same language ; and his predictions are, therefore, 
involved in the same di£Sculty as theirs. If the book was 
written, on the other hand, or the visions seen, after the 
event, as Watson concurs with what appears to have been 
after a time the prevailing part of antiquity in believing, 
then, indeed, the revelator must intend a future and distant 
age for the coming of Christ and the judgment. But, in 
this case, there is not only a very great inconsistency 
between the apostles generally and John, who still predicts 
a coming as near at hand and for the same purposes ; but 
there is, upon the principle of a literal interpretation, a 
contradiction and absurdity in the prediction of a speedy 
coming, and in the declaration that events would intervene 
between the declaration and the advent for the space, of 
more than a thousand years, which must utterly discredit 
the composition as pretending to inspiration, and fully 
justify those in the earlier ages who regarded it with sus- 
picion, or treated it with contempt. 

In regard to the proper date of the book, so far as our 
judgment respecting it may be affected by the sufirages of 
the ancient church, it is a very admissible principle of criti- 
cism, that that testimony is in itself to be preferred which 
is least likely to have been affected by prejudices. Dates 
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were not accurately preserved among the primitiye Chris- 
tians, nor \\ere particulars of personal history always better 
kept, as we have su£Scient reason to know ; and disappoint- 
ment respecting the personal coming of Christ at the time 
when the city of Jerusalem was destroyed, when that event 
was expected, leaves it open to suspicion that, in the want 
of any positive evidence, as there was none, a date for the 
book later than the destruction of the city was assigned 
to it, in order to preserve its consistency; and because 
John undoubtedly long survived that event, and the par- 
ticulars of his history may have been in some degree con- 
founded. A difference of opinion in regard to the real 
number of the Beast, some preferring 666 and others 616, 
affords evidence that this remarkable book did not escape a 
desire even to correct its statements. Some of the most 
eminent critics, as Moses Stuart, Bishop Newton, and Sir 
Isaac Newton, have been Jed, from the force of facts, to 
assign an earlier date than the destruction of Jerusalem to 
these revelations.* 

But it may be decided, by a simple reference to the 
writings of the apostles themselves, what they did teach, 
and what expectations they actually formed, in regard to 
the second coming of Christ and its attendant events. This 
evidence will now be set before the reader. 

It will be proper to arrange the passages cited under 
two general divisions : one consisting of unqualified pas- 
sages, and the other of those which connect with the subject 

* Mr. Stuart was led, by his opinion respecting the date of the Reyela* 
tions, to adopt a mode of explaining them which has not commanded the 
suffrages of the Christian world. But the error of this eminent critic, 
being founded, as all other systems of interpretation must more or less be, 
upon the date of the book, shows the strength of his confidence in the 
evidence upon which his opinion was based, as well* as the difficulties 
vhich have ever attended the subject of the second coming in generaL 
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some qualifying consideration. The words in Italic letters 
are intended to denote some emphatic or important ex* 
pression, and are not such as are printed in this waj in the 
text of our common version. 

I. Unqualified passages. 

^ 1. Those of a very general character. — " Who shall 
give account to him that is ready to judge the quick and 
the deadJ*^ (1 Pet. iv. 5.) " But the end of all things 
is at hand : be ye therefore sober, and watch unto prayer." 
(v. 7) The same apostle represents the Christians whom 
he addressed as '^ looking for and hasting unto the coming 
of the day of God ; " and exhorts them to this, connecting a 
particular expectation which he mentions : — " Wherein '' — 
that is, in that day — '^ the heavens being on fire shall be 
dissolved, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat." 
(2 Pet. iii. 12.) In view of such things, the apostle urges 
the necessity of a serious Christian life : ** Seeing then that 
all these things shall be dissolved, what manner of persons 
ought ye to be in all holy conversation and godliness ? " 
(v. 11.) "Wherefore, beloved, seeing that ye look for 
such things, be diligent that ye may be found of him in 
peace, without spot and blameless — and account that the 
long-suffering of our Lord " (or the delay of the case) " is 
salvation." (vs. 14, 15.) -The apostle John also says, 
"The world passeth away, and the lust thereof: but he 
that doeth the will of God abideth forever. Little children, 
it is the last time : and as ye have heard that antichrist 
shall come, even now are there many antichrists ; whereby 
we know that it is the last time." (1 John ii. 17, 18.)* Li 

* This epistle is commonly assigned to a mnoh later date than its inter- 
nal eyidence wiU bear. That it was written before the destruction of 
Jerasalem cannot be doubted when we read the foUowing passages : 
ii. 18, 14, 18 ; iU. 2 ; iy. 1. 

18» 
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the same tone are all the apostolio exhortations, as, for 
example, Paul : ^' Knowing the time, that now it is hi^ 
time to awake out of sleep : for now is our salvation nearer 
than when wo believed. The night is &r spent, the daj is 
at hand." (Rom. xiii. 11, 12.) *' Let your moderation be 
known unto all men. The Lord is at handJ^ (Phil. iv. 5.) 
'^ Not forsaking the assembling of yourselves together, as 
the manner of some is ; but exhorting one another ; and 
so much the more as ye see the day approax:hinffy (Heb. 
X. 25.) 

These passages happily require no critical treatment 
They establish very fully the fact that an expectation 
existed of the speedy coming of Christ. No doubt has ever 
existed that the expectation related entirely to this subject; 
nor can there be any doubt whatever in the case. There is 
nothing in the predictions of Christ, or in the Ynritings of 
the apostles, which would lead us to suspect that the first 
Christians had in expectation any other subject than the 
coming of Christ, which would lead them to use such lan- 
guage. The last passage cited is taken from an epistle 
which appears to have been written at a late period in the 
apostle's life, and only a few years before the destruction of 
Jerusalem. =^ 

^ 2. The following passages are more explicit, perhaps, 
as showing that the event was expected while some of the 
existing generation would be still alive. — " But ye, breth- 
ren, are not in darkness that that day should overtake you as 

a thief Therefore let t<^ not sleep as do others ; but 

let us watch and be sober." (1 Thes. v. 4, 6.) *' For this 

^ The author of this epistle expresses in the most explicit maimer his 
expectation that the Saviour was very soon to come. — ** For jet a litU% 
tohiltt and he that shall come will come, and will not tarry.'* — Heb. 
X.87. 
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wc say unto you by the word of the Lord, that we^ which 
' are alive and remain unto the coming of the Lord, shall 
not prevent (anticipate) them which are asleep." (1 Thes. 
iv. 15. Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 52.) 

The apostle plainly states, in these passages, his expecta- 
tion that some whom he addressed would remain alive until 
the coming of Christ ; which would, of course, be his second 
coming. The last passage shows his expectation that the 
resurrection would occur at the same time. That the 
resurrection and judgment were both expected at that time, 
may be suflSciently shown by two further citations. 

^ 3. The resurrection and judgment expected in the 
first century. — " The Lord himself shall descend from 
heaven with a shout, with the voice of the archangel and 
with the trump of God : and the dead in Christ shall rise 
first: then trc, which are alive and remain, shall be 
caught up together with them in the clouds, to meet the 
Lord in the air : and so shall we ever be with the Lord." 
(1 Thes. iv. 16, 17) To Timothy the same apostle also 
says, *' I charge thee before God, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who shall judge the quick and the dead at his 
appearing and his kingdom.^^ (2 Tim. iv. 1.) 

Nothing further can be needed to show that the second 
coming of Christ, with the resurrection and the judgment, 
was expected to occur before all who were then living had 
descended to their graves. It is no part of our present 
purpose to explain these predictions in the way of recon- 
ciling them with any events which occurred in that age. 
Our aim is only now to ascertain what was foretold and 
expected. 

An explanation has been offered of one of the passages 
in the last class of citations (1 Thes. iv. 16, 17), to the 
effect that the apostle refers to the resurrection spoken of 
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tropically or literally by John in the Revelations (cbiqpter 
XX.) ; and that he states his expectation that some of those 
ii?hom he addressed would participate in that event This 
criticism, which is associated with the doctrine of those who 
are called advcntists, has really no plausibility. None of 
this class of interpreters have ever conceived that any of 
the primitive Christians could remain alive until that event; 
for the event is still regarded as distant. Besides, the 
event is represented as a distinction conferred upon a few 
believers only, who were eminent for their piety or for their 
sufferings ; and there could be but little congruity in ex- 
horting the whole church of Thessalonica to keep themselves 
in a state of watchfulness, lest that day should overtake 
them as a thief. In &ct, if there were nothing else to 
show that the resurrection intended by John is very different 
from that mentioned by Paul, such a difference would be 
plainly shown from the fact that Paul intends the resurrec- 
tion of all the saints, while John expressly limits the resur- 
rection which he intends to a part of them alone. 

II. Another class of passages, which qualify the subject 
in some way, will for a moment claim our attention. 

Paul expected to die before the events would occur which 
he predicted. ^* For I am now ready to be offered ; and 

the time of my departure is at hand Henceforth 

there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Ii6rd, the righteous judge, shall give me at that day ; and 
not to me only, but unto all them also that love his appear- 
ing." (2 Tim. iv. 6, 8.) The same apostle expresses his 
ignorance of the particular time when the events which he 
had predicted would take place. " But of the times and 
the seasons, brethren, ye need not that I write unto you. 
For yourselves know perfectly, that the day of the Lord 
so Cometh as a thief in the night." (1 Thes. v. 1, 2.) He 
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tells the same church, that antichrist would first oome. 
** Now we beseech you, brethren, by the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and by our gathering together unto him, 
that ye be not soon shaken in mind, or troubled, neither 
by spirit, nor by word, nor by letter as from us, as that 
the day of Christ is at hand. Let no man deceive you by 
any means : for that day shall not come, except there come 
a falling away first, and that man of sin be revealed, the 
son of perdition." (2 Thes. ii. 1-8.) It is all-important 
to observe here that the epistles to the Thessalonians were 
written the first of the Pauline epistles, and long before the 
destruction of Jerusalem ; while those in ^bich the con- 
trary declaration was made, that the Lord was at hand, 
were written later, and one of them — the Epistle to the 
Philippians — only a short time before that event.* 

Among the passages, however, which qualify the expecta- 
tion of the Saviour's coming, is one by Peter. This apostle 
replies to the mockery of those who asked *^ Where is the 
promise of his coming ? for since the fathers fell asleep, all 
things continue as they were from the beginning of the 
world." We may have occasioin to see subsequently that 
there is great importance attached to the way in which this 
apostle puts this objection. He represents it as an objec- 
tion which was and would be made to the doctrine of the 
second coming. But he answered it by borrowing an idea 
from the Psalms, which he expressed in his own way. 
** But, beloved, be not ignorant of this one thing, that one 
day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day ; " and he adds, ''The Lord is not slack 
concerning his promise, as some men count slackness, but 
is long-sufiering to usward, not willing that any should 

• A. D. 64 and 64 
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perish, but that all should come to repentance." (2 Peter 
iii. 3, 8, 9. Compare Ps. xc. 4.) 

We are not to infer, from anj of these qualifications, that 
the apostles thought that the time of the Saviour's coming 
^as distant by so great a period as a thousand years or 
more, since they aflSrm the contrary. Although Paul 
expected to die before the coming of Christ, this was un- 
doubtedly contmry to his desire, and perhaps to an expecta- 
tion which he had once cherished in common with others, 
with some of whom it was realized. He may be taken, in 
a particular and hitherto very obscure passage, to have 
earnestly desired to live until the event of the resurrection; 
for such seems very reasonably to have been at least a part 
of the import of his words, — "If by any means I might 
attain unto the resurrection of the dead." (Phil. iii. 11.) 
If we conceive that a resurrection of all men is taught in 
the Scriptures, this must necessarily be all the meaning of 
this text, since it would be preposterous to conceive of the 
apostle as earnestly desiring to have part in an event from 
which none could be excluded ; yet, if the resurrection of 
all men is not taught in the Scriptures, the principal mean- 
ing must be that of a desire to attain to the state of the 
resurrection.* Peter's allusion to a day being with the 
Lord as a thousand years cannot denote that the time of the 
Saviour's coming would be protracted even for half a cen- 
tury, though the duration of his advent might be much 
greater still ; since he exhorts the living disciples, as we 
have seen, to continue in the expectation that the event 
would overtake some of them. It was proper to silence an 
adversary, who questioned the veracity of the apostles and 

* The explanation which Mr. Bush has given of this passage is notlung 
less than absurd, that the apostle expresses his desire simply for a greater 
degree of personal sanctification. 
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disputed the Saviour's own prediction, by the observation 
that a daj was with the Lord as a thousand years ; and, 
indeed, the nature of this day might fitly be so expressed, 
since it was to be of long continuance, or since, in other 
words, the kingdom of Christ, which he would establish at 
his coming, was to endure, in some sense and in one subse- 
quently to be explained, forever. Nor can we any more 
mistake the meaning of Paul, when he predicts that the 
advent of Christ would be preceded by the coming of anti- 
christ; since he says, in the same connection, that anti- 
christ had already come^ only the full display and the final 
end of this mystery had not yet arrived, from some hinder- 
ing cause which would be removed. " For the mystery of 
iniquity doth already work ; only he who now letteth [or 
hindereth] will let [or hinder] until he be taken out of the 
way." (2 Thes. ii. 7.) John, who may or may not have 
written later than any other apostle, expresses his belief in 
the actual arrival of the last time, because the apostasy pre- 
dicted had already come. This passage has been already 
quoted. "Little children, it is the last time; and as ye 
have heard that antichrist shall come, even now are there 
many antichrists, whereby we know that it is the last time." 
(1 Jno. ii. 18.) The word rendered '^ time " in this quota- 
tion is in the original "hour," which renders the statement 
more emphatic. 

Aid in interpreting the Scriptures may sometimes bo 
derived from those who lived nearest to the times of the 
apostles, and who we might naturally suppose would have 
best expressed their opinions or preserved their teachings. 
Facts, however, which must be more or less familiar to all 
who are moderately acquainted with church history, teach 
ns to receive such testimony in the present case with much 
caution. The belief of the church while the apostles were 
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Btill living was not always in accordance with the apostolic 
teachings, and afterwards it became still more discrepant 
Although the ideas entertained in the few first centuries 
respecting the second coming of Christ were various, yet 
the belief appears to have been general that Christ would 
first personally come in the millennium ; but the excesses 
to which this doctrine was carried produced serious conten- 
tions. Some rejected the doctrine in its common and tra- 
ditional acceptation altogether, and, like Dionysius of 
Alexandria, explained all the prophecies respecting the 
coming of Christ for the establishment of a kingdom as 
relating altogether to the heavenly world, or spiritually 
applied them. Origen, with the license peculiar to him, 
and with his infusions of Gnostic philosophy, explained 
away the resurrection altx)gether, if indeed any rational con- 
ception can be gathered respecting his opinions upon this 
subject.* 

Still, the desire felt to retain the doctrine of a kingdom 
of Christ to be established in the world after a resurrection 
of the dead, was very great and general, and existed from 
the earliest times. Justin Martyr, in the Second Century, 
says, ^^I, and as many as are orthodox Christians in all 
respects, do acknowledge that there shall be a resurrection 
of the flesh, and a thousand years in Jerusalem rebuilt, and 
adorned, and enlarged.'' The general resurrection, how- 
ever, was expected by this author to occur at a later 
period. Papias, a bishop of Asia Minor, who lived still 
earlier than Justin Martyr, appears, according to Eusebius, 
to have held a similar doctrine, and to have received it, as 
he alleged, from the apostles themselves. But, what is 

* See Mosheim's Historioal Commentaries on the State of Christianity 
daring the First Three Centuries, Cent III. § xxxyiiL 
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jDort to the purpose, Justin Martyr informs us that there 
were ** many Christians of pure and pious principles who 
did not acknowledge this doctrine/' or wlio perhaps received 
the doctrine of the second coming of Christ in a manner 
different from the rest of their brethren.* If these Chris- 
tians penetrated the cloud which enveloped the rest of the 
church, as regards this subject, we may call to mind tbc 
memorable observation of Andrew Fuller, that if the true 
ehurch of Christ, as we look back to the apostolic age, is not 
to be found somewhere among the sects called heretical, it 
would be hard very often to say where it could be * discov- 
ered.! ^^^ ^* ^3 clear that the prophecies of the Saviour, 
respecting his coming and purpose to raise the dead and 
judge the world, were generally very literally construed in 
the earlier ages of the Christian church ; but that the di£S- 
culties which grew out of the subject, and the Jewish doc- 
trine of a millennium, which John uses for a particular 
purpose in the Revelations, led to different and contradic- 
tory explanations.^ The time of these events was con- 
tinually deferred, until some were bold enough to discredit 
the subject in some of its particulars altogether. 

In addition to the evidence already presented, respecting 
the teachings and the expectations of the apostles, we may 
refer to the book of Eevelations. As has been already 

* See Newtoa*0 Diasertatioiis on the Pn>phfioiei, Leo. X^.» on ^p* 
IPC. of the Revelations. 

t Faller*s Lectures on Revelations. 

% The Jews regarded the Messiah's kingdom as an earthly eae, as 
MSToely any reader needs to be informed, in which the ordinaiy af&irs 
and necessities of life would go on as usual. (Luke xiv. 15 ) As to a 
particular period of a ^thousand years, or a millennium, this also was a 
Jewish belief, which was literally accepted by the ehurch, whatever use 
John may have meant to make of it, or whatever may have been intended 
in his prophecy. 

19 
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observed, antiquity was divided upon the date of this hook, 
and we are, therefore, constrained to resort to its internal 
evidence as the surest means of deciding the question. 

If the Revelations were not published before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and the total extinction of tiho 
Jewish church and nation, when all critics admit tiiat 
the Saviour was to come, and did come in some sense, 
the J refer to some other coming equaUy speedy^ having 
the same ends, and described in precisely the same 
way as the apostles and the Saviour himself spoke of 
the second coming and of the resurrection and judg- 
ment. As any difference, however, between John and 
the other apostles, upon this subject, would be inconsistent 
with their inspiration, we may justly conceive that they all 
intended the same thing. If so, John in the Revelations 
speaks of the speedy second coming of Christ. 

Indeed, it would be impossible to shake this conclusimi. 
John begins with the announcement that it was his purpose 
to make known a revelation of events ** which must shortly 
come to pass." (Rev. i. 1.) " The time," he says, " is at 
hand." (vs. 3.) He speaks of the judgment in language 
as emphatic as is used anywhere else in the New Testa- 
ment. "Behold he cometh with clouds; and every eye 
shall see him, and they also which pierced him ; and all 
kindreds of the earth shall wail because of him." (vs. 7.) 

There seems also to be a concealed intimation, in accord- 
ance with the profound symbolical style of this book, which 
turns everything into allegory, and paints rather than 
relates or describes, that the Saviour would come to estab- 
lish his final dispensation. He is called the " Alpha and 
Omega, the first and the last." (vs. 8, 11.) 

The book closes with declarations in all respects similar 
to the foregoing; and that, too, even after the glowing 
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description of the happiness which would exist when the 
world was judged, and the Redeemer's purpose was com- 
pletely accomplished among mankind. ^' Behold, I come 
quickly." (xxii. 12.) ^^ He that testifieth these things 
saith, Surely I come quickly. Amen. Even so. Come, 
Lord Jesus." (vs. 20.) The Saviour is represented in a 
military style, as appearing in person at the head of his 
armies, and as overthrowing antichrist and establishing his 
kingdom, (xix. 16 ; xi. 17 ; xii. 10.) 

The most remarkable passage, however, is that in which, 
after concluding the whole series or fascicle of events, the 
generation living when the apostle wrote is invited to come 
and receive the blessings of the Saviour's kingdom, and to 
exhort others to do the same. The revelator invites all to 
come and take freely of the water of life, which he saw 
issuing from the throne of God and of the Lamb. This 
invitation was based upon the fact that Christ had caused 
the waters of life to flow in the world ; and the abundance, 
certainty, and present nature of the provision, are fully 
denoted by the invitation to receive ** freely." (xxii. 16, 
17, 20.) There would be an absurdity, indeed, in supposing 
that this is a prophetical invitation, addressed to men in a 
future age, and only to them, and not to the readers to 
whom John addressed the book. But such a supposition 
is entirely precluded by the declaration that the Saviour 
sent his angel or messenger — that is, John — ** to testify 
these things in the churches." And then follows the 
exhortation to come and take of the waters of life freely, 
which are described in the allegory of the book as flowing 
in the perfected results of the kingdom of Christ. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the book of the Revelations 
must be construed upon a principle unknown to common 
allegories. It is compatible with the principles of its com- 
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position that tlie events of many ages should bd prophet- 
ically detailed, and in a natuml order of succession ; though, 
like a series of pictures, the same subject maj ropeate<lly 
appear upon the scene ; while the gloty of the Saviour's 
kingdom has in it chronologically neither beginning nor 
eud, — like Melchizedek, who was without father or mother, 
or beginning of days or end of years, — and this glory may 
be portrayed, in glowing colors, as overspreading in some 
way every part of the Christian dispensation. That Jdin 
regarded the Saviour as displaying the dawn of his coming, 
when the first successes of the Christian dispensation com- 
menced, cannot be doubted by any one who reads the 
account of his visions, and attends to the evidence which 
convinced Sir Isaac Newton and Mr. Stuart. The dawn- 
ings of the Christian dispensation had appeared when John 
received his visions in Patmos. But these visions were 
intended to display the coming of his Master in his king- 
dom, disembanasi^ed with the lingering remains of the 
Jewish polity, and which he described as near, as near to 
the men of his generation ; and he, therefore, exhorted 
them to come and partake of the blessings of the New Dis- 
pensation. 

So much may be said in explanation of the meaning of 
this remarkable book, the most gorgeous and sublime of all 
allegories, inspired or human, without too much anticipating 
the results of succeeding labors. The Saviour intimated 
that John would, as Paul desired to do, live to see his 
coming ; and this apostle did not die until the Jewish dis- 
pensation was completely extinct, and the Christian dispen- 
sation was, by the judgment of Grod upon the Jewish 
church, fully inaugurated in the world : to run in a courae 
of darkness and trials, which John powerfully but alle- 
gorically describes, until it should rise above all enemies. 
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and possess the undisputed dominion of the world. The 
memorable words must be fresh in every reader's mind : 
Peter seeing him (John), saith to Jesus, Lord, and what 
simll this man do ? Jesus saith unto liim, If I will that 
he tari-y till I come^ what is that to thee? Follow thou 
me. Then went this saying abroad among the brethren, 
that that disciple should not die : yet Jesus said not unto 
him, He shall not die; but, if I will that he tarry till I 
come, what is that to thee? " (John xxi. 21-23.) That 
John survived the destruction of Jerusalem some years, is a 
fact well known and universally believed. 

The reader has by this time perceived that the declara- 
tion of Mr. Gibbon, that the apostles expected the speedy 
coming of Christ, together with the resurrection and judg- 
ment, was not the figment of a sceptical imagination ; but 
a fact, proper, if properly used, to form a part of a regular 
historical narrative. It is obvious, also, that, to deny this 
fact, is to give an infidel adversary all the advantage, and 
to destroy the credit of inspiration. It is much better to 
seek its solution by reconciling it with history, than to 
undertake the fruitless and fatal task of explaining it away. 
There is no other alternative, but that the apostles were 
deceived, and their prophecies false, or that their predic- 
tions were strictly fulfilled, according to the real intention 
of inspiration, whatever it was. It may be thought that 
the case is quite as formidable in the one case as in the 
other; in short, that it is entirely hopeless of solution. 
Can it be possible, it may be asked, if a restoration to the 
bodily state is the true doctrine of the resurrection, that 
this event, with all the others associated with it, has strictly 
occtirred ? We admit, as all others have done, the formi- 
dable appearance of this diflSculty. But we are not pre- 
pared to take either of the alternatives which Christians 

19* 
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and infidels have respectivelj chosen, and deny the predio- 
tions or abandon the truth of the New Testament Scrip- 
tares, even under so formidable a presentment. Nor can 
we admit the very hazardous conclusion, that the apostles 
were deceived as to their expectation of the Saviour's 
coming, and of the resurrection and judgment, to happen 
at the same time ; for their personal belief in this case is 
inseparable from the web of revelation ; and on the admis- 
sion that the apostles taught and encouraged an error, by 
their personal expectations as regards these essential par- 
ticulars, however it may have been as regards the manner 
in which the events were to occur, we admit, to all intents 
and purposes, that the New Testament is not worthy of 
belief as a true inspiration. Such a conclusion no Chris- 
tian can make. 

This interesting subject, besides being intimately con- 
nected with the credit of revelation, presents itself in 
other interesting relations. Upon the prophecies involved 
in this case, both in the New Testament and in the Old, 
millen^f ians of all classes, from the cultivated minds of the 
established church of England, to the rude and unskilful 
adventists or Millerites of this country, found their opinions. 
The question of the world's conversion — the great hope 
of the church at the present time — is also involved. K 
the subject may be cleared from its present obscurity and 
diflSculty, the object is worthy of the most earnest exertions 
which any man is capable of making. In what remains of 
the present chapter,, we shall offer one or two introductory 
observations, involving some important and proximate modes 
of solution. 

First. We ought not to suppose that the New Testa- 
ment was not intended to contain any subjects difficult of 
oomprehension. The great doctrine of justification by fiuth 
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— upon a knowledge of which our salvation depends — has 
not proved to be easy of apprehension by all. Luther, 
with the hardihood peculiar to his character, rejected the 
Kevelations from the sacred canon, on account of their 
obscurity, or because he could not comprehend them ; but 
upon the same principle he should have rejected a great 
part of the Bible. Subjects of great diflSculty, however, 
have subsequently been cleared up, when the purpose of 
Grod has been fulfilled ; as, for instance, the prophecies of 
the Old Testament respecting the Messiah, or the first 
coming of Christ, which represented him as poor and rich, 
mean and distinguished, divine and human, mortal and 
everlasting, a warrior and a man of peace ; and if the New 
Testament is an inspiration, the present subject is capable 
of as complete a solution. 

Second. We are particularly informed that inspired 
men did not always nor necessarily comprehend their own 
messages. "The prophets'' of the Old Testament "in- 
quired and searched diligently" in regard to the redemption 
by Christ ; " searching what, or what manner of time, the 
Spirit which was in them did signify, when it testified 
beforehand the sufferings of Christ and the glory that 
should follow : unto whom it was revealed that not unto 
themselves, but unto us, they did minister the things which 
are now reported unto you by them that have preached the 
Gospel unto you, with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven; 
which things the angels desire to look into.'' (1 Pet. i. 
10-12.) The apostles may not have had any clearer dis- 
cernment of their own prophecies when they predicted the 
second coming of Christ, and "the glory that should fol- 
low ; " and it is very clear, from their way of speaking 
upon the subject, that they had not; and they, in turn, 
may be regarded as confessing that not unto themselves, but 
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unto US, tbey ministered the things with which ire are now 
concerned. Indeed, we possess their particular statements 
upon this head. Paul called the subject, in serei-al of its 
iclations, a '^ mystery; " and Peter confesses his ignorance 
in the case in a more particular manner, and in a passage 
which it is of great importance to consider. 

In the third chapter of the second epistle of Peter, after 
the scepticism in regard to the Saviour^s second coming 
has been noticed, the apostle reaffirms the subject, and 
speaks of the sudden arrival of the day of the Lord, when 
'^ the lieavens should pass away with a great noise," and 
'^ the elements melt with fervent heat," and '^ the earth 
and the works therein would be burned up." He refers 
also to the promise of a New Heavens, and a New Earth, 
and exhorts the Christians of his time to be upon the watch 
for all these things ; and refers, with an acknowledgment 
of his embarrassment with them, to the writings of Paul 
for further aid. After referring to Paul, he says, " As 
also in all his epistles, speaking in them of these things 
in which are some things hard to be understood, which they 
that are unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do also the 
other Scriptures, unto their own destruction." Here the 
apostle, like the ancient prophets, confesses his experience 
of a difficulty, and acknowledges that God did not give the 
spirit without measure unto him. That the difficulty relates 
to all the subjects of the second coming is quite clear. The 
gender requires that *' in which" should relate to ** these 
things," or the subjects of the second coming, and not to 
the contents of Paul's epistles in general. Winer observes 
that the last explanation is inadmissible upon any sound 
principle of ciiticism.* 

If the apostle, therefore, admitted the existence of a 

* WIner*8 Grammar of the Idioms of the New Testament. 
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difficulty in these subjects, as he, viewed them, we may 
credit its existence, and be cautious in our assent to any 
explanation, however ancient or popular, which still leaves 
the case unsolved. If we should still be disposed to linger 
in the belief that the apostle refers to the difficulty attend- 
ing the explanation of the Pauline epistles in general, not- 
withstanding the extraordinary violation of gender in the 
Greek language which the explanation requires, yet, even 
in this case, the "things hard to be understood'^ might 
include the subjects of the second coming, since Paul speaks 
of them in his epistles. Still, it is impossible to conceive 
by what rational association of ideas a difficulty, for which 
he refers to Paul, should have been suggested or mentioned, 
unless he felt that there was a difficulty existing in regard 
to the subjects upon which he was speaking. 

But there is a similar confession of embarrassment with 
the subject by another apostle, who wrote more upon it 
than any other inspired man. John expresses his ignorance 
respecting what would ensue upon the coming of Christ. 
**It doth not yet appear what we shall be; but we know 
that when he shall appear we shall be like him.'' (1 John 
iii. 2.) It is obviously necessary to take this passage in 
this manner, since it relates to the second coming.* 

We have also noticed Pauls acknowledgment that the 
subject was mysterious. — " Behold I show you a mys- 
tery." (1 Cor. XV. 51.) We need nothing further, there- 
fore, to convince us that the writers of the New Testament 

♦ But the sanje apostle very clearly says, in a way which very much 
qualifies the confession of his imperfect knowledge of the subject, and 
which also must very much affect the question whether the apostles were 
personally deceived, that, although the world passes away (tn a passage 
just now quoted) and the lust thereof, those, nevertheless, who do the will 
of God, will remain forever. (1 John ii. 17, 18.) 
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irere as ignorant upon the subject of the second coining as 
the prophets of the Old Testament often were upon the sub- 
jects of which they wrote ; and it Ls little less than absurd 
to take these subjects from their lips or pens, and to con- 
strue them all literally in every respect, without a percep- 
tion of any difficulty, while they themselves particularly 
warn us that their own language did not convey to them 
peifectly intelligible ideas. It is into this absurdity that 
the whole Christian world has fallen. =^ 

Third. We are prepared, therefore, to believe that the 
second coming of Christ must be expressed in highly Jiff- 
uralive lan(jtuige. For, beyond all dispute, Christ has 
not literally come the second time, nor has the earth been 
consumed with literal fires, nor have we seen a literal 
throne of judgment set up by the Saviour in the world. In 
fact, symbol or allegory is the style of prophecy ; and we 
should rather expect, in approaching a great propheiicy, to 
find it, like all others, invested with figurative conceptions, 
than expressed in plain and unambiguous language. All 
prophecies require a key for their explanation.f 

* Bat it is plain that it has gone farther into error upon this sulject, 
and not received all their literal statements. 

t Sometimes the symbols of prophecy appear intended to deepen the 
allegory, and to render the meaning imperfectly explicable until the event 
In the prophecy respecting the seventy weeks, in Daniel, the declaration 
that after sixty-two weeks the Messiah would be *• cut off" would seem 
to relate to his death. Such is certainly the usual or most natural mean- 
ing of the expression. But, if we begin the reckoning from the seventh 
year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, sixty-two weeks from the close of the 
first period of forty-nine days bring us only to the commencement of 
John's ministry, or to the announcement of Christ. The death of the 
Saviour must, therefore, be looked for in another part of this prophecy, 
and is found symbolically designated in the declaration that in the midst 
of the week he would ** cause the sacrifice and the oblation to cense." 
Being ** cut off," therefore, relates to the rejection of Christ by the Jew- 
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In the case in hand, sereral distinguished men long ago 
perceived that the Scriptures did not foretell a literal con- 
flagration of the earth by fire. Piideaux, Lightfoot, and 
John Owen, rejected the common popular belief upon this 
subject. Owen observes, upon 2 Peter iii. 7, 10, that the 
apostle cannot intend the literal world, when he speaks of 
its destruction by fire, as the old world was destroyed by 
the flood ; because, in the comparison which he institutes, 
the frame of the old world was not destroyed by the deluge 
of waters. The apostle must, therefore, whatever he intends 
by conflagration, mean mankind. The Jewish church or 
state was, in this author's opinion, the world then existing, 
which was intended by the apostle ; and when Jerusalem 
was destroyed, its destruction or conflagration took place or 
began. The same author observes that the state of the 
church after the conflagration of the second world was 
called the age or world to come, and cites Heb. ii. 5 ; vi. 5, 
in proof* 

If the prophecies of the New Testament, therefore, are, 
like the prophecies of the old dispensation, figurative and 
allegorical, and if the apostles confess their ignorance of 
their real meaning in some respects, our traditional explana- 
tions, which profess to have come down from them or their 
followers, are of no account; and our confidence must, 
therefore, be shaken in the current explanations of our 
time. Nor can there be any doubt that our common notions 

ish rulers, from the first moment of his annoancement. The expression is, 
therefore, a true symbol, and is not literal, but denotes a rejection which 
would issue in death, nnd not death itself. 

* Congi'egational Lecture upon Scripture and Geology, by John Pye 
Smith. — That the word translated ** world " is used in such a wny as to 
justify this opinion, may be flieen by consulting the Clavis of Dr. Wahl. 
— Robinson's WahL 
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are wrong. And, whatever we shall discover to be the true 
explanation, we may now admit that it is much easier to 
believe that we have been mistaken, than that the apostles 
and the Saviour were. 

We will now turn to the principal source of all the apos- 
tolic predictions of the second coming of Christ, in the 
Saviour's own words respecting it 
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20 C22a^ 
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its Impressive Signification. — Mourning of the Jews. — The Grandeur 
of tlie Cbristian Religion ; its Tniths, and its Power. — Value of the 
Obscurity which once rested over the Subject. — Importance of begin- 
ning the Christian Era at the Destruction of Jerusalem. — Splendors 
of Judaism. — Bearings of this Subject on the Plan of the Creation. — 
Meaning of the expression ** End of the World." 

The Saviour's own prophecies respecting his second 
coming are contained in the twenty-fourth and twenty- 
fifth chapters of Matthew's Gospel, in the thirteenth of 
Mark's, the twenty-first of Luke's, and in some shorter 
portions of the evangelic history. 

It will be proper to make a general synopsis of these 
prophecies, before inquiring into their general meaning, or 
attempting so much of their particular explanation as has a 
bearing upon the present inquiry. We shall aim at the 
greatest precision and clearness, in the statement, of which 
the case will admit. 

The particular occasion of the Saviour's discourse was 
the inquiry of the disciples, when the event of which he 
had been speaking would occur ; that is, when the buildings 
of the temple would be thrown down, and not one stone of 
them be left upon another. The subject was one of deep 
interest to them as Jews, and as associated in their minds, 
it would appej>.r, with the coming of the Messiah. The 
question was amplified by them, and was put in the follow- 
ing form : " And as he sat upon the Mount of Olives, the 
disciples came unto him privately, saying, Tell us, when 
shall these things be ? and what shall be the sign of thy 
coming, and of the end of the world? " (Matt. xxiv. 1-8.) 

The Saviour comprised all these points in his answer. 
He sets out with the declaration that many would assume 
his name and authority, under pretence of being the Mes- 
siah, and would deceive many. The disciples were in- 
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structed to beware of them, and to refuse them credit ; and 
the time, he said, was drawing near. (Matt. xxiv. 4, 5 ; 
Luke xxi. 8. ) His own coming would be preceded by sev- 
eral events, which would be the evidences of his approach. 
Wars and rumors of wars, seasons of famine and pestilence, 
and earthquakes in various places, would occur; but the 
disciples would have no occasion for alarm, for these were 
only the beginning of sorrows, and " the end " would be 
yet to come. In the mean time, they would themselves 
become objects of persecution ; and contention and treachery 
would enter their own households. "Parents," ** brethren,'' 
" kinsfolk," and "friends," would betray one another, and 
deliver up to synagogues, aid some they would cause to be 
put to death. (Luke xxi. 12; Matt. xxiv. 9, 10.) False 
prophets would also arise and add to the confusion of this 
miserable period, deceiving macny; and because iniquity 
would abound, the love of many would wax cold. But as 
many as should endure to the end would be saved. (Matt. 
xxiv. 10-13.) Two things would denote to the disciples 
that the end had really come : when the apostles had gone 
throughout the world and preached the Gospel to all 
nations, and when Jerusalem should be encompassed with 
armies. There would then be no time for delay. He 
that was in Judea should fly to the mountains, and he that 
was upon the house-top should not come down to take any- 
thing out of the house, nor should he that was in the fields 
turn back to take his clothes ; for the calamity would be 
speedy and unparalleled in the history of the nation, and 
then would be the days of vengeance, when all things 
written would be fulfilled. Lest the disciples should be 
involved in the destruction which would befall so many of 
the Jews, they should fly at the first signs that the time of 
this final ruin had arrived. (Matt. xxiv. 14-18 ; Luke 
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xxi. 20-22.) In order that the miseries of that period 
might as little as possible affect the disciples, they were 
instructed to pray that their flight might not be in the win- 
ter nor upon the Sabbath day, lest hardships or scruples 
should embarrass or hinder their flight. And, indeed, unless 
those days should be shortened, no one or no flesh could be 
saved; but, for the elect's sake, those days should be 
shortened. (Matt, xxi v. 20-22.) Pretensions to the Mes- 
siahship would be again renewed. But, although plausible 
pretexts should be urged, and great signs and wonders dis- 
played, they were not in any instance to receive a moment's 
credit. K the place of the Messiah's presence should be 
declared, it should excite no attention. '' Behold, I have 
told you before. Wherefore, if they shall say unto you, 
Behold, he is in the desert ; go not forth : behold, he is in 
the secret chambers ; believe it not. For as the lightning 
Cometh out of the east, and shineth even unto the west, so 
shall also the coming of the Son of man be." (Matt. xxiv. 
23-27.) The time and place of the Saviour's particular 
appearance would be determined on principles very different 
from those which the false Christs would assume. Indeed, 
the Saviour spoke enigmatically upon these points. He 
said, in manifest allusion to the Roman military standards, 
" For wheresoever the carcass is, there will the eagles be 
gathered together." (Matt. xxiv. 28.) Immediately after, 
the tribulation of those days, he said, also, the sun would 
be darkened, and the moon would not give her light ; the 
stars would fall from heaven, and the powers of the heavens 
would be shaken. Then would appear the sign of the Son 
of man in heaven, at which all the tribes of the earth or 
land would mourn ; and they would see the Son of man 
coming in the clouds of heaven with power and great glory. 
^^ And," it is added, ^^ he shall send his angels with a great 
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sound of a trumpet, and they shall gather together his elect 
from the four winds, from one end of Ijeaven to the other." 
(Matt. xxiv. 29-31.) ** Verily, I say unto you, tins gen- 
eration shall not pass till all these tilings be fulfilled." 
(vs. £4.) The remainder of the discourse is occupied with 
particular directions to be in readiness for the event, and 
Avith a particular account of the judgment. The different 
evangelists agree in a remarkable manner in their several 
relations of this prophecy; and where their expressions 
differ, light is shed upon the meaning. Their difference 
consists chiefly in their copiousness. Matthew is the most 
full, and Mark the least so. 

It must be obvious to every one that the meaning of 
this remarkable prophecy does not lie transparently upon 
its surface. Its explanation would be easy, if we could 
immediately determine the meaning of ** the end of the 
world," as mentioned in the question of the disciples, and 
-what is meant by the apparent allusion to things which 
could not have been accomplished at the destruction of 
Jerusalem. The Saviour does, indeed, say that ** the end " 
would come when the Gospel should have been preached in 
all nations ; which may have been fulfilled before Jerusa- 
lem was taken and destroyed. But mistakes are very liable 
to occur in the interpretation of the prophecies ; and the 
various fortunes of this particular one have been such as to 
warn us against an attempt at its positive solution until we 
have first supplied ourselves with the true key, beyond any 
doubt or question. Before looking for the means of its 
explanation, we may notice the principal solutions which 
have been offered: we shall perceive in this manner the 
necessity of furnishing ourselves with the real key. 

There have been two principal opinions upon the general 

import of this prophecy : first, that it relates to the destruc- 

20* 
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tion of Jerusalem and of the Jewish state, and to the com- 
plete establishment of Christianity as the only authorized 
system of religion in the world; second, that it includes 
these events, together with the resurrection and general 
judgment to take place at the end of time. The latter 
opinion undoubtedly at present prevails ; and, indeed, those 
who have held the former have generally conceived that the 
final judgment was some way intended. 

Although much light has been cast upon the meaning 
of this prophecy, a satisfactory explanation of its import is 
generally admitted not to have been attained. Bishop War- 
burton, and those who have held with him the belief that the 
destruction of Jerusalem, with the abrogation of the Jewish 
law, together with the formal institution of Christianity, was 
alone intended, and who in many respects hold the better 
part of the argument, still leave the case embarrassed with 
the apparently very clear allusions to the judgment ; and, 
above all, with the fact that the resurrection was to take 
place at the same time. This explanation, therefore, does 
not meet all the demands of the case. 

The other opinion, that the destruction of Jerusalem and 
all the other events are included in the same prophecy, is 
embarrassed with the diflSculty of determining the precise 
point where a transition is made from the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the dissolution of the Jewish state to the 
general judgment, nor has any search ever discovered this 
point.* The vast interval which it would be necessary to 
conceive as elapsing between the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the conclusion of human history, also embarrasses this 
explanation. It is also necessary to account, upon this 
hypothesis, for the almost exclusive allusions to the Jewish 
people, which are interwoven with every part of the 

♦ See Doddridge. 
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prophecy. Reference is exclusively made to Jewish disci- 
ples, as being bound to observe the Sabbath, an obligation 
which the Gentiles did not feel. The exhortations to flight 
upon the approach of the impending calamities are made 
to those only who lived in Jerusalem and in the surround- 
ing country ; and when the sign of the Son of man ap- 
pears in heaven, the tribes of the land only are represented 
as mourning. It has been observed, as singular, that the 
apostle Jol^n is the only one of the^ Evangelists who does 
not give any account of this prophecy ; but, if John wrote 
his Gospel after the destruction of Jerusalem, as is sup- 
posed, the omission would be very significant, as showing 
the reference of the prophecy to Jewish affairs, the interest 
in which had passed away with the destruction of the city. 
But whether John wrote his Gospel after the destruction of 
Jerusalem or not, the Revelation which he wrote describes 
the coming of Christ, and preserves the same allusions to 
Jewish affairs. (Rev. i. 7.) The prophecy of Christ, 
therefore, has everywhere the appearance of being a Jewish 
prediction, or one relating exclusively to the concerns of 
that nation. No interpretation has hitherto removed these 
diflBculties ; the meaning of the prophecy, therefore, must 
be allowed to have been very unsatisfactorily determined. 
Millenarians, Adventists, and Universalists, still contend 
over its import. 

In looking for the means to unlock the secrets of this 
remarkable prophecy, it would be futile to attempt its solu- 
tion by means of a general key to the prophetical style. 
A remarkable agreement, in the prophetical language of 
the' Bible, has been pointed out by Sir Isaac Newton, and 
by other writers. And, indeed, it may be noticed, by a 
particular attention to the Scriptures, both as respects its 
language and its matter, how remarkable is the fact that much 
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that we find in the New Testament, doctrinal and verhal, may 
be found contained or hidden in some germ of the Old 
Testament, and parts of this maj be found derived from 
something still older in the same system of revelation. The 
prophecy respecting the seed of the woman, as delivered by 
the Creator, contains, as a remedy and a promise, the whob 
doctrinal germ of the Bible. 

Although this character of the Scriptures has frequently 
attracted attention, and particularly as regards the prophe^ 
cies, — for the Revelations and even the prophecy of tho 
Saviour reproduce the language of former prophecies, -« 
yet the subject has attracted less attention than it deserves, 
and it will probably have some influence in giving us mors 
extended views upon the inspiration of the Scriptures. 

But, if one thing is frequently evolved from another in 
the style of Scripture, yet particular prophecies oden use 
their own modes of expression, or a similar mode of 
expression has its particular meaning. A symbolical lexi- 
con, therefore, could not be composed without first under- 
standing every prophecy in the Bible ; which would render 
the key of no service, except to perfect explanations already 
attained. Fire^ for instance, is used in the Old Testament 
in such connections as to denote something respecting the 
divine glory or majesty. We shall immediately think of 
the burning bush, and of the pillar of fire, and of several 
declarations of the prophets. But we cannot decide fix)m 
these cases that the symbol means the same thing when 
applied to the manner of the Saviour's coming, " in flaming 
fire;" when applied to the second beast, who would make 
fire come down from heaven, although it was to be a part 
of the character of antichrist that he would assume the 
character of God; and, finally, when used in relation to 
the sufferings and trials of the church itself, and to the 
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I, which is said to be devoted to flames. The prophecy 
acting the woman's seed in Genesis will not autboiizo 

decide positively upon the meaning of the seed of the 
m in the concluding book of ttie Scriptures ; although 
expression undoubtedly denotes the Saviour in some 
; of his true character. 

be principles upon which the enigma of Egyptian 
ng was first solved, therefore, are not those by which 
prophecies of the Bible are to be explained. Prophet- 
language is not hieroglyphical, but allegorical. In 
• words, there is no conventional prophetic usage which 
in all cases explain the prophetic writings. Much of 
prophecies is, indeed, in the condition of those hiero- 
liiciil inscriptions where the figures are used in remote 
eal meanings, at present unintelligible from the want 

key. We must, therefore, search in each prophecy 
', and in the circumstances in which it was delivered, 
:he particular key of its explanation ; and afterwards 
n such other aid as may be at hand. This, at least, is 
►nly mode of procedure in the present case. 

fortunately happens that the present prophecy fur- 
!S us with two important general aids for its solution : 

as relates to the general subject of the prophecy; 
second, as to the nature of the language in which it is 
G0sed. We may discover also several intimations in it 
nportant as to stand in the character of keys of its 
pretation. They relate to the time of the Saviour*B 
ng, to the design intended, and to the period to be 
pied by his advent, or to its duration. 
be subject of the prophecy may be undoubtedly in- 
sd, in general, from the questions proposed by the 
pies : ^' Tell us, when shall these things be? and what 
1 be the sign of thy coming and of the end of the 
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world 7 " The Saviour had spoken, as has been observed, 
of the destruction of the temple ; which gave occasion for 
the inquiry when that event would occur, and for the other 
questions contained in the interrogatory. It is evident, 
therefore, that the disciples expected the destruction of their 
temple and the future coming of their Messiah, together 
with the end of the world, so called. It is evident, also, 
that the Saviour replied to all these questions collectively. 
Thus far the inquiry of the disciples is of great importance ; 
for we are clearly furnished with the general subjects of the 
Saviour's discourse, which, being a prophecy, he saw fit 
not to express in his ordinary style. But, further than this, 
we can scarcely expect to derive any aid from these ques* 
tions ; because it is evident that the disciples, in common 
with their countrymen in general, had at that time, and 
long afterwards, very erroneous notions upon all the sub- 
jects of their inquiry. (Acts i. 6.) A minute attention 
to these questions, by a historical search for the belief 
existing at the time, would, however curious it might be, 
be rather calculated to mislead than to direct us. *' The 
fathers " followed very closely the Jewish glosses upon 
these subjects ; and we even find in the earliest writings 
of " the apostolic fathers '' very confident assertions in 
regard to the duration of the world, taken from the same 
sources, which shows — if these writings can be relied upon 
in all respects as genuine — that inspiration did not accom- 
pany the name which these writings have taken. But no 
one would be willing to stake the consistency of the New. 
Testament upon the belief of the writers of the first 
centuries in regard to this prophecy, any more than he 
would be willing to carry through an interpretation of the 
Old Testament by means of Jewish Talmuds. 

In regard to the style of this prophecy ; that it departs 
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widely from a literal manner, and uses language highly 
figuratiye, is manifest, without forming any judgment what- 
ever in regard to its meaning. The Saviour obviously 
could not appear personally in all places at once ; as the 
lightning cometh out of one part under heaven, and shin- 
eth unto the other part under heaven, as he said the Son 
of man would be in his day.* Nor, as a matter of fact, 
did the Saviour, " immediately after the tribulation of 
those days," appear literally in the clouds of heaven, amid 
a universal convulsion of the heavenly bodies, with the 
suii darkened, and the moon refusing her light, and the 
stars felling from heaven : that is, if we can, with any 
probability, suppose that the approach of the Roman armies, 
with their " eagles," was the cause of the troubles teferred 
to. But, entirely irrespective of any historical explanation 
or probability, there is nothing probable in the conception 
that distant stars will fell from their places in heaven, and the 
system of nature go to wreck, when mankind in this world 
shall in some future age be judged. And the spectacle of 
falling stars could never be witnessed upon the earth ; since, 
however rapidly they might move in space, our eyes could 
not in any moment of time distinguish this motion. But 
highly figurative language of this character, and precisely 
like it, is well known to have been used in the Old Testa- 
ment to denote some temporal event, relating to nations, or 
to their rulers regarded as governing the world, as the 
heavenly bodies do the seasons.! 

♦ Lnke xvii. 24. 

t Bishop Warborton has collected cTidence upon this sabject perfectly 
satisfactory. See Newton's Dissertations on the Prophecies, Dis. xx. 
Compare Is. xzxiv. 1-6 ; xiii. 10 ; Ix. 20, etc. ; Deut. iv. 11 , Judges 
y. 4 ; 2 Sam. xxii. 12 ; Ps. xyiii. 9 ; xcvii. 2, 3 ; Joel ii. 2 ; Zeph. i. 14, 
16 Warburton observes, " That the old prophetic style denotes any 
change in the governments of the world by the obscuration of the sun or 
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But the Saviour delivered a portion of this propbeejr to 
the Pharisees, who inquired of him ^hen the kingdom of 
God would come. He replied to them that the kingdom 
of God would not come in such a manner that it could be 
seen by looking for it ocularly. " Neither shall they say, 
Lo here ! or lo tliere ! for, behold, the kingdom of God is 
within you." And he observed to the disciples, upon the 
same occasion, that, as the lightning shone over the whole 
heaven at once, so would his coming be. (Luke xvii. 20-24.) 
If the event was not such as could be observed by the eye, 
it was certainly not literal. If the kingdom of God was abo 
of such a nature that, while the Saviour encouraged the 
belief that it was still to come, he could still, in reply to 
the question when it would come, say that it already 
existed among the Jews, or in the hearts of some of the 
nation, it certainly could not be expected that an observa- 
tion, or looking out for its visible approach, would ever dis- 
tinguish its coming. 

But, if any doubt should remain whether the Saviour 
intended that his coming should be understood in a liteiid 
or personal manner, one or two further references will set 
the matter at rest. The Saviour, it will be recollected, 
referred again to his coming in his farewell discourse with 
his disciples ; and he told them, at the same time, that he 
did not speak unto them '^ plainly," but addressed them 
" in proverbs ; " although he assured them that at some 
future period, or after his decease, he would more plainly 
show them his meaning. He seems carefully to avoid 
saying that he would speak his meaning ; but he would 

moon, or by the extinction of the stars of heayen, and indicates th« rise 
and establishment of new dispensations by processions in the clouds, bj 
the sound of trumpets, and the assembling together of hosts and congr^ 
gations. 
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'^^Bhow'^ it unto them. (John zvi. 25.) He had said, 
** Yet a little while, and the world seeth me no more ; but 
ye see me : because I live, ye shall liye also." (xiv. 19.) 
The disciples were perplexed with this observation, and 
inquired how he would manifest himself unto them and not 
unto the world. The Saviour replied by saying, **If a 
man love me, he will keep my words : and my Father will 
love him, and we will come unto him, and make our abode 
With him." (vs. 22, 28.) The coming of the Father, 
which is here stated as plainly as that of the Saviour, could 
not be. of a visible or personal nature. The Saviour, 
therefore, explained his meaning to be very different from 
that of a literal coming. Paul uses language precisely 
similar: " So Christ was once offered to bear the sins of 
many, and unto them that look for him, shall he appear the 
second time without sin unto salvation." (Heb. ix. 28.) 
This passage, so remarkably agreeing, in its parabolical 
style, with the citations from the discourse of the Saviour, 
forcibly recalls to mind the Saviour's promise that the 
Spirit, whom he would send, would bring all things to 
remembrance which he had spoken. While the apostles 
did not, as is very certain, comprehend the Saviour^s 
prophecy respecting his coming, this exact adhesion to the 
very mode in which he spoke of that event very strikingly 
shows to what extent their minds were under the Influeiice 
of the Holy Spirit. It should be also observed that the 
Saviour very covertly -intimated that he would never per- 
sonally come again, by declaring that he would send the 
Oomforter, the Spirit of truth, to abide with them forever; 
and that it was necessary that he should personally depart, 
for the bestowment of this gift. The Spirit, in short, 
would not come into the world while he was in it. (John 
xiv. 16 : xvi. 7.) 

21 
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^ If the coming of Christ was not literal, the manner in 
which he would come could not be any more so. Coming 
in the clouds of heaven, the shaking of the pow^B of 
heaven, and sending angels abroad with a sound of trumpet, 
is language used in the manner of the ancient pn^diete, 
and is symbolical. The. symbolical style is, therefore, 
used in this prophecy, and the common character of pro- 
phetical writings must attach to it We shall need, how- 
ever, some other help, to enable us to solve the mysteries 
of this prophecy in a satis&ctory manner. 

It is important to know whether the Saviour anywhere 
fixed the time of his coming. That he did do this, is very 
clear. There is no dispute with any one that the Bomaa 
armies are denoted in this prophecy, under . the image of 
the eagles which would be gathered together, and by their 
idolatrous standards. Immediately after the event univer- 
sally explained in this way, he said that he would come. 
The day and the hour he did not predict, since they were 
known to the Father only. (Matt. xxiv. 86.) But the 
event would occur immediately after another event ; and 
that event was the abomination of desolation standing id 
the holy place, which is undoubtedly to be explained by the 
Boman invasion, (xxiv. 15, 29, kc) 

But there is a much more important statement respecting 
the time. It is gefierally believed that the day of judg- 
ment is intended in the representation that the Saviour 
would come in the clouds of heaven, and that he would 
send his angels abroad with a great sound of a trumpet 
But, at the close of all the predictions, after everything has 
been mentioned, it is said, "Verily I say unto you, this 
generation shall not pass, till all these things be fulfilled." 
(xxiv. 84.) All the evangelists agree exactly in repre- 
senting the Saviour as saying that that generation would 
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not pass away until all the things mentioned in the prophecy 
had been fulfilled. (Compare Matt. xxiy. 84; Mark xiiL 
80 ; Luke xxi. 82.) 

The force of this passage obviously depends upon the 
meaning of the word '^ generation," or the expression ^^ this 
generation." The natural import of the word so translated 
is, incontestably, precisely that of the English word gen- 
eration, or the period of one human life. It is one of those 
words in regard to which a mistake is less likely to occur ; 
since it does not denote an idea of the mind, or some rela- 
tion imperfectly known, but an unchangeable fact, that 
mankind are born and pass away in regular successions or 
generations. It is impossible that any critic should hesitate 
as to the meaning of this expression, any more than that 
he should doubt what was meant when it was said, '^For 
David, after he had served his own generation by the will 
of Grod, fell on sleep " (Acts xiii. 86), or when Mary said, 
''Henceforth all generations shall call me blessed" (Luke 
i. 48). In the Old Testament it is said, " One generation 
pesseth away, and another generation cometh." (Eccl. i. 4.) 

Some, whose opinions have been embarrassed with this 
particular word in this prophecy, have sought for some 
extraordinary meaning in the word generation. The class 
of Adventists who believe that the Saviour is personally to 
appear and to reign in Uie world previous to the final con- 
summation, endeavor to fix the meaning of ^'race" as the 
explanation of the word; making the passage mean ^' this 
race, or the Jewish race, shall not pass away until all these 
things are fulfilled." But it is only the necessity arising 
fix)m the opinions held by this class of writers which leads 
to this explanation ; nothing whatever in the context would 
suggest any such meaning. Happily^ however, a particular 
critioism upon this rendering is not necessary ; since, if any 
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uncertaintj might attach to the meaning of the word, or to 
the particular expression '* this generation," there can be 
none in the words of the Saviour, '' Verily, I say unto you, 
there be some standing here which shall not taste of 
death till they see the Son of man coming m his king- 
dom.^^ (Matt. xvi. 28.) This declaration is varied in 
Mark ix. 1. — '' Till they have seen the kingdom of God 
come with power." The Saviour made this declaration, when 
speaking of the same subjects, in all their extent, as those 
which are embraced in this prophecy, as will be seen in the 
following quotation. He says, '' For the Son of man shall 
come in the glory of his Father, with his angels ; and then 
he shall reward every man according to his works." (Matt 
xvi. 27.) Paul also shows what events would be connected 
with the coming of Christ. '* I charge thee, before God, 
and the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judge the quick and 
the dead at his appearing and his kingdom." (2 Tim. 
iv. 1.) Nothing can be plainer, then, than that the Saviour 
said he would come again and raise the dead, while some 
who heard him speak would remain alive. And we have 
previously seen how truly the apostles understood the sub- 
ject in this manner. 

The period to be occupied by the Saviour^ s advent is 
another important point of attention. Several statements 
of this memorable ph>phecy suggest a long duration of the 
time which is denoted as that of the Saviour's coming. 
There are two, in particular. '^ And he shall send bis 
angels with a great sound of a trumpet, and they shall 
gather together his elect from the four winds, from one end 
of heaven to the other." (Matt. xxiv. 81.) It will be 
noticed that this denotes* something very different from the 
preaching of the " Gospel of the kingdom " (vs. 14), or 
the proclamation that the kingdom of Christ was to come, 
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which was to be for a witness to all nations. This was to 
take place before the destruction of Jerusalem ; the other, 
after that event The two things are spoken of in every 
respect in a very different manner. The extent to which 
the messages would be borne is much more emphaticallj 
stated in the latter case. It is universal. The >end is dif- 
ferent. The f<»iner preaching of the Grospel was for a wit- 
ness or a sign. The mission last mentioned is for a sign of 
nothing, but is for the effectual gathering together of the 
elect everywhere. The agents are differently mentioned. 
The proclamations of the Grospel, or the first announcements 
of the Christian dispensation, were made by the apostles, 
and by any who chose to carry the declaration that a new 
and permanent dispensation was to be set up. They are 
Bometimes called heralds. But those who conduct the pres- 
ent mission are called ^^ angels," or messengers, as the par- 
ticular servants of the Saviour in his actual kingdom. In 
&ct, those thus denominated and commissioned were to 
commence their work when the apostles were generally 
deceased, as all except John died or suffered martyrdom 
befere the destruction of Jerusalem, from which point these 
messengers were to be sent abroad. The generality of 
interpreters conceive that there is a reference in this case to 
the judgment ; which cannot indeed be well doubted, since 
the Saviour was to come and judge the world, and these 
messengers are sent for the purpose of separating the elect 
from the rest of mankind. The passage is exactly parallel 
with Matt. xiii. 41, 49. — " The Son of man shall send 
forth his angels, and they shall gather out of his kingdom 

all things that offend,, and them that do iniquity 

The angels shall come forth, and sever the wicked- from 
among the just." But the judgment of mankind must, as 
we have seen, occupy a considerable space of time. But 

21» 
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also the commissioning of these new agents, and the onn- 
mencement or inauguration of this work, were events to 
take place in the generation to which the Saviour spoke. 
Our views of the judgment must be, in some respects, 
though not as regards its nature essentially, or its results, 
affected by this fact. We cannot, at least, doubt that the 
time which would be occupied by the Saviour's advent was 
considerable. 

Another remarkable declaration, to the same effect, may 
be noticed in this prophecy. '' And they shall &11 by tira 
edge^of the sword, and shall be led away captive into all 
nations ; and Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gen- 
tiles, until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled." (Luke 
xxi. 24.) Without attempting at present any deeper 
insight of this passage, it is obvious that much time must be 
required to fulfil this prediction. In £BM;t, the immediate 
termination of the residence of man upon the earth in a 
state of probation, to take place at the Saviour's coming, is 
nowhere mentioned in this prophecy. The Jews remain at 
the present time as much dispersed as ever ; Jerusalem is 
still trodden down of the Gentiles ; and Paul assures us 
that no essential improvement will take place in the con- 
dition of this race ** until the fulness of the Gentiles be 
come in," when "all Israel shall be saved." (Rom. xi. 
25, 26.) 

Upon the design of the Saviour's coming little needs to 
be said at present, any further than that it was fi)r the 
establishment of the kingdom of God. It was unquestion- 
ably the great purpose of the Saviour's advent to establish 
a kingdom of grace, or a spiritual dispensation, in the 
world. This fact was predicted by Daniel, and everywhere 
else in the Old Testament ; and is frequently reaffirmed in 
the New Testament, both by the Saviour and his apostles. 
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Jobiky in the Bevelations, represents this cause aa expe- 
riencing various fortfunes. He depicts it under the image 
of the wanderings of the children of Israel in the wilder- 
ness, ajid as experiencing opposition from sources which he 
denotes, under the idea of brutal monarchies, as the Jewish 
church fell into the hands of Oriental despotisms. But 
he represents it, nevertheless, as ultimately prevailing. 
Although the images are different, the purport is undoubt- 
edly the same as that of Daniel ; and this cause would dif- 
fuse itself in a gradual manner, and, like the stone cut out 
of the mountain without hands, it would increase and fill 
the earth. "Even so," says the pious revelator; "even 
80." "Amen." " Surely, I come quickly." 

The reader will now be prepared for several observations 
upon the remarkable prophecy to which we have now fur- 
nished ourselves with a key, and which will be found very 
greatly to facilitate the inquiry respecting the plan of the 
creation. Without an explanation of this prophecy, the 
solution of the great problem would be entirely hopeless. 

I. We have seen that the coming of Christ was not 
intended to be literal. The style of the prophecy was 
in agreement with the dispensation under which it was 
uttered. "Jesus Christ," says Paul, " was a minister of 
the circumcision for the truth of God, to confirm the prom- 
ises made unto the fathers." (Rom. xv. 8.) It was 
proper, therefore, that he should speak under the cloud 
which would break away in the brightness of his coming. 
His first coming was not in the -full character of the Mes- 
siah, as a king, but as a teaeher and a sacrificial lamb. It 
was not until the attainment of his renovated humanity — 
that character and form which redeemed man is ever to 
wear — that he became invested with power as King of 
kings and Lord of lords. In the days of his flesh he was 
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weak and dependent ; but in the trayail of his Boflforing life 
his uniyersal empire was bom. 

We have seen, however, that the Saviour predicted his 
actual enthronement, or coming as the promised royal Mes- 
siah, while some of the generation which he addressed 
remained still alive. By universal agreement, everything 
points to the destruction of Jerusalem as the time when he 
came, if he came at all. And he actually came then, accord- 
ing to the intention of his prediction, or else the reconcilia- 
tion of the Scriptures with one another is impossible, and 
the words of the Redeemer of mankind must be classed 
with the idle tales of weak and deluded humanity. 

Nor can there be any other than a second coming, with- 
out equally destroying the truth of the Scriptures. The 
second coming is represented as decisive for the great pur- 
poses of the divine economy in the world. Paul speaks of 
this event as the coming '^ the second time." (Heb. ix. 28.) 
The Saviour can never be expected^ therefore^ to come in 
a personal manner. His second coming has, at least as 
regards the beginning or inauguration of the event, been 
accomplished ; and no other is predicted in the Scrip- 
tures, 

But, as we have seen, the time occupied by this advent is 
considerable. In fact, there are several stages or degrees 
of this coming. Paul predicts the destruction of the Man 
of Sin, as effected by the brightness of the Saviour's 
appearance. (2 Thes. ii. 8.) This interesting declaration 
shows that the advent of Christ was not personal, since it 
was a progressive event, as brightness of the coming plainly 
denotes. It cannot take place with a physical brightness 
investing the Saviour's person, since he will not personally 
come ; nor can it be with literal fires that the anti- 
Christian powers will be consumed from the earth. Literal 
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fire, therefore, cannot be meant, when' it is said that the 
Saviour will come in "flaming fire/' In accordance with 
these ideas is the declaration, in the same passage which 
contains the statement that the Man of Sin would be de- 
stroyed by the brightness of the Savioui*'s coming, that this 
destruction will be efiected by the Spirit of the Saviour's 
mouth — a declaration which undoubtedly explains the 
other. In the same manner, John represents the Saviour 
as appearing with a sharp sword going out of his mouth. 
(Rev. xix. 15.) It may be still further observed, — as it 
must be obvious to every one acquainted with the predic- 
tions respecting the anti-Christian powers of the world, 
namely, that their destruction would conclude the series of 
the Saviour's conquests over his enemies, — that the lapse 
of very long periods is denoted by all the prophecies upon 
these subjects. 

We cannot doubt, therefore, that the coming of Christ is 
an advent of his word mid promises^ or a regenei^ation 
of the world by the Gospel The increasing power of 
Christian truth and of Christian virtue will destroy all 
enemies, or unseat their power. This is a very intelligible 
and valuable fact. The providence of God will dispose of 
the wicked at their death, and control them while living ; 
and will make an eflfectual disposition of fiillen angels — 
which does not seem to be obscurely alluded to in the 
Scriptures. But the kingdom of God will be won by the 
truth, with its legitimate efiects upon the human heart. And 
nothing have the enemies of religion sp much dreaded and 
so steadily opposed as the truth. The kingdom of anti- 
christ is a kingdom of darkness, where light enough exists 
only to bewilder. Christ is named in it in real mockery. 
He is favored in it, and abandoned, as in the iniquitous 
court of Pil.ite; and Barabbas is chosen, and given to a 
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clamoring priesthood. '^ Mystery " is the character of dui 
false Cliristianity — the proper character of a delosioii 
compounded of light and darkness. But the admisskm of 
the light in its brightness will consume this false religicm. 
The spirits which haunt its pompous aisles will be expelled, 
pierced and withered with the arrows of the truth ; and 
the shell of its Gothic establishments will be left, to be 
converted to more peaceful uses than those of frenzied im- 
postors, or conspirators against the happiness of mankind. 
Its architecture and its memory will undoubtedly long 
remain as a derision, and as a fearful lesson for the world. 
Every hour is writing upon this masterpiece of Satan 
more legibly than ever its proper designation, Mystery, 
Babylon the Great, the mother of harlots and abomina- 
tions of the earth. The Christian world has occasion to 
take alarm at the wars for tradition and for metaphysical 
distinctions which exist in it, lest it should virtually or 
really constitute a part of this system of abominations, 
which bore in John's vision a seven-fold oifepring in its 
womb ; and to be zealous for the cultivation of the charity 
which is the end of the commandment. Persecution for 
the truth's sake is a very clear and hateful distinction of the 
apostasy ; and the real friends of the Redeemer's kingdom 
have no occasion to dread the utmost dissemination of the 
Scriptures, or of a knowledge of their truths. , 

II. It must be allowed that coming in the clouds of 
heaven, the darkening or extinction of the sun and moon, 
and the falling of the stars from heaven, are very bold 
imagery. But such imagery is, after all, too common in 
the Scriptures to excite surprise ; it is more an occasion of 
wonder that a belief in its literal character should have 
held so long. In the New Testament, the dragon, or per- 
secuting power, is represented as sweeping down with his 
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tail a third part of the stars of heaven. The punishment 
of an ancient 'nation, long since extinct, or of several of 
them, is depicted by one of the prophets in language, if an j- 
thing, much stronger than anything found in the Saviour's 
prophecy. The host of heaven are represented as dissolved ; 
the heavens as rolled up like a scroll, with all their host 
fallen down, as a vine and a fig-tree shed their leaves or 
fruit ; and the sword of the Lord is represented as sweep- 
ing through the skies bathed in the bhod of the stars. And 
all this relates to the punishment of an ancient people. 
(Is. xxxiv. 1-6.) 

But there is a case, exactly parallel to the Saviour's 
prophecy, .to be found in the Acts of the Apostles. Peter 
explains the gift of tongues and other events connected 
with the day of Pentecost, by a reference to a passage in 
Joel (ii. 28, &c.), which he pronounces to have been a pre- 
diction of these events. ^' This is that which was spoken 
by the prophet Joel, And it shall come to pass in the last 
days, saith God, I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh : 
and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, and 
your young men shall see visions, and your old men 
shall dream dreams, and on my servants and on my hand- 
maidens I will pour out in those days of my Spirit, and 
they shall prophesy. And I will show wonders in heaven 
above, and signs in the earth beneath; blood and fire 
and vapor of smoke. The sun shall be turned into 
darkness, and the moon into bhod, before thai great and 
notable day of^the Lord come J ^ (Acts ii. 14, &c.) It 
is sufficient that we have an inspired statement that this 
prophecy was not to be taken altogether in a literal 
manner. 

When angels ave represented as sent out with a great 
sound of a trumpet to gather together the elect of God, this 
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manifestly refers to the preaching of the Crospel for the 
effectual establishment of Christianity. The event was to 
take place immediately after the investment of Jerusalem 
with the invading army. The word angel is well known to 
denote a messenger ; and, in the Saviour's prophecy, when 
celestial messengers or angels are meant, they are particu- 
larly distinguished as '' the angels of heaven ;^^ as whaoi it 
is said, that not the angels of heaven, but the Father only, 
knew the day and the hour of the second coming. (Matt, 
xxiv. 36.) 

There is nothing new in this last explanation, as may bo 
seen by consulting Doddridge and Scott. But the pr^ush- 
ing of the Gospel is certainly invested with very ffeat 
dignity by this explanation, though none too much so. 
The proclamation of the truths of the Gospel is a summonSi 
like a great sound of a trumpet, to the world. It was such 
when first made in an age of heathenism and of Jewish 
superstition. Light was poured by it upon dark questions 
which the human mind had never been able to settle. The 
nature of God, and the origin of the world, were cleared 
of the mists which philosophy had hung about them. The 
existence of the soul after death, which the greatest wisdom 
of antiquity could not prove, was both proved and exempli- 
fied ; and the fact of a restoration of man to a bodily state 
was completely established as an article of faith. Justifi- 
cation by faith was also one of the powerful doctrines of 
Christianity. It is, in fact, a great key to imlock the wis- 
dom of the divine economy in this world. But by this 
truth also man is taught to avoid the error by which a hope 
of salvation is built upon personal merit or ceremonial 
observances. It teaches a religion of the heart, and dis- 
closes the only practicable or possible means of effectually 
elevating the condition of man to its highest points. 
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All these truths were a great soiind of a trumpet both 
to the Jewish and the heathen world, as the truths of 
Christianity have since been. Wickliffe lifted up a 'great 
trumpet when he delivered the messages of the Gospel in 
the midst of the deepest corruptions of the apostasy. And 
it was a mighty blast which Luther and his associates blew 
at the Reformation. The whole world was certainly moved 
everywhere at this summons, and Gog and Magog and the 
armies of Christ were set, or began to be arrayed, in very 
clear opposition to each other. Nor has the preaching of 
the Gospel ever ceased to be a great sound of a trumpet. 
The assemblies that are weekly collected by it are an evi- 
dence of its power. And when the pardpn of sin, the 
beauty and worth of Christian virtue, and an everlasting 
life of happiness and perfection, are set before the mind, 
the effect upon the human heart must be allowed to be 
powerful indeed. But the trumpet is blown when the world 
is warned of the consequences of sin. It is an awful 
trumpet, which bids the sinner repent or meet an angry 
God. 

But the coming of Christ would particularly cause all 
the tribes of the earth or the land to mourn, as they saw 
the advent of his dispensation attended with power and 
great glory. Nor can this prediction be less satisfactorily 
explained. A manifest power, which Gibbon along with 
Mosheim has undertaken to solve, attended the propagation 
of the Gospel. 

From small beginnings, from a state of weakness, sur- 
rounded with enemies, loaded with the stigma of having 
derived its existence from a malefactor who was executed 
under a Roman governor, and without skill in Its visible 
conductors, it made its way until it was diffused over the 

Roman empire, and till it supplanted all the religions 

22 
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collected in the imperial city, and became the religi<»i ^ the 
world. 

It was a source of mortification and of helpless distress to 
the Jews, to see what thej regarded as being a spnrioiis 
ofihoot of their religion, and an enemy to their fiuth, oyer- 
powering it in splendor, and growing stronger while itself 
grew weaker. The tribes of the nation, which had sealed 
their faith upon their native soil by pouring out upon it the 
blood of the Redeemer, had the horror of seeing their land 
fall into the possession of strangers ; and, as captives and as 
wanderers, of seeing the religion which they had hoped to 
extinguish growing upon the soil which they were required 
to leave. On many an occasion did they ''gnash their 
teeth " at the bold declarations of the preachers of the 
Gospel, derived from their prophets and the law, which were 
adduced in support of Christianity, and which they could 
not refute ; and without an oracle, or help from Gtod, they 
sat ''in outer darkness," and saw, in the teachings and 
evidence of the primitive Christians, ^'Abraham and Isaac 
in the kingdom of God, and they themselves thrust out." 

Nor has their mourning ceased. After the lapse of 
nearly eighteen hundred years, Jerusalem is still trodden 
down of the Gentiles ; and there is some probability that 
the land of their fathers will be, for ages to come, the rest- 
ing-place of the stormy nations of the East. The power 
which first accompanied the diffusion of Christianity attends 
, it still. If it was ever hoped that the Christian religion would 
soon fulfil its coarse upon the earth and disappear, that 
hope is vain. Christianity is now a power at the present 
time more formidable than in any other period of its history. 
The civilization, the respect, and the hopes, of mankind, are 
associated with it or collected in it. It may be said to have 
struck its roots in the civilization of the world. Its power, 
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whenever it haa experienced a decline, has increased with 
every development of its doctrines. Its vigor exists in it9 
truths, and in its power to convince the understandings 
of men. 

There has ever been, to be sure, a fidse Christianity and 
a true. The true will prevail. The adulterous marriage 
with heathen philosophy still remains. The unhallowed 
union with heathen superstition still continues. The throne 
of the Gsssars is occupied by a Christian priest. But, if 
4;he sword is used or the cloak of philosophy is worn, it is the 
church to which these characters apply, and not Christianity. 
^^The woman's seed" has never yet formed an adulterous 
union. In other words, Christianity itself is not any more 
responsible than the light for the evils with which it 
mingles. Nothing has ever yet touched its pure substance 
to corrupt it ; and it will finally, when its end has come of 
shining into the darkness, disengage itself from false asso- 
ciations, and appear and forever shine with the brightness 
which would attend the Saviour's effectual coming. The 
Jew will at length be convinced that his opposition is vain ; 
and will recognize the sign of the Son 9f man in heaven, 
at first seen in a cloud, but at length discovered in its 
proper brightness and glory, with the cloud withdrawn. 

We naturally inquire why the Saviour should have 
clothed so important a part of his instructions in so much 
obscurity; -and the answer is easy. " Prophesying," says 
an apostle, ** serveth not for them that believe not, but for 
them which believe." (1 Cor. xiv. 22.) It is clear that 
this prophecy could never have been written for the enemies 
of religion, from whose understandings it was put remote 
indeed. And it would have "proved an obvious injury to 
Christianity had the abolition of the Jewish institutions, and 
the establishment of Christianity upon its ruins, been so 
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clearlj predicted that the fulfilment of the eyent ahonld 
have drawn the masses of the Jewish people into the Christiaa 
societies. The inflooding of the Jews in the church could 
have had no other result than the absorption of Ghristiazuiy 
again into Judaisim, as it almost extinguished its Chris- 
tianity to receive the numerous converts whidi it afterwards 
won from heathenism. The church became BomaH and 
anti-Christian by the latter event. The Saviour seems to 
have been particularly guarded in his instructions to the 
Jews, and to have been slow in allowing the bruit of his 
Messiahship to prevail, for reasons which we may believe 
to have been prudential and far-sighted in the highest 
degree. He said that he spoke to them in parables, and 
assigned as a reason, that he did not wish to conyert as 
disciple them, on account of their blindness. One of tlie 
most remarkable passages in the Bible (Mark iv. 11, 12) 
seems capable of explanation in this way. 

The reason why the Saviour should have fixed upon the 
destruction of Jerusalem as the epoch of the formal inaugu- 
ration of Christianity, is not difficult. The Jewish church, 
although existing in a transient and partial economy, was 
of God ; and while it remained in existence, unabolished 
by any divine statute, it could not have been opposed, as not 
belonging to a true religious dispensation. A great lustre 
belonged to the history of this church. Its rebellions were 
instructive to mankind. Men of the greatest endowments, 
and possessing a purity of character unrivalled and un- 
equalled, had adorned its existence. jNTo man appears in 
the history of the world who can overshadow the glory of 
Moses. There never was any acuteness of apprehension 
greater than that of Job, or than the author of the book 
which bears his name. It is, like the dialogues of Plato, a 
moral drama, but far surpasses them in the value of its 
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ingtrnctioDs, and in the sublimitj of its style. Antiquity 
cannot produce a writing of higher merit. The practical 
wisdom of Solomon is unequalled. The genius of his 
fiither, the royal lyrist, waa still greater ; but the exquisite 
beauty and tenderness of those songs, which, although in- 
spired, are still his, display him in a character far higher 
than that of a poet, — in that of a man of supereminent 
goodness. The visions of Isaiah are unmatched in splendor. 
The names of Daniel, Elijah, and Samuel, would have 
adorned any history. Besides, the Jewish church was the 
light of the world. Its religious doctrines had diffused 
their light among the pagan nations of Asia, and had 
probably assisted in raising its greatest teacher, Zoroaster, 
and had cast their rays as far as China, girdled with her 
mountains. Abraham was a name known throughout the 
East. The legislative code of Moses and his cosmogony 
have also a history of their own ; and Greece and Home, 
and even Egypt, were probably not without indebtedness to 
those great writings. Such a dispensation could not be 
lightly abolished, nor could its abrogation be declared 
without the clearest evidence of the divine will. In fact, 
the apostles treated the Jewish economy with respect. The 
Saviour whom they preached was a Jew after the flesh, 
^md was to be the deliverer of the Jewish race. The truths 
which they proclaimed were Judaism in a higher state of 
development. The Saviour was the great sacrifice upon 
which all the shadows of the ceremonial law collected. 
The great Epistles of the Romans and Hebrews are dem- 
onstrations that all the elements of Christianity lay in the 
Jewish Scriptures. Christ was the great teacher, and the 
successor of Moses, whom that lawgiver had conmianded the 
nation to hear. 

It was not, therefore, until the Jewish institutions were 
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formally abolished, that Ghristiaiiity could appear before 
the whole world as the only existing dispensation of (Jod. 
It was proper, therefore, that such an event should be 
attended with circumstances which would mark it forever in 
the memories of that people and in the history of the world. 
Such an event was the destruction of Jerusalem ; when the 
entire overthrow of the Jewish government took place, 
when neither ruler nor temple any longer existed, when the 
long line of prophetical glories ceased forever, and the fes- 
tivals or great ceremonies of the religion of the nation could 
no more be observed. The Jews might, in their dispersion, 
cherish a hope of their Messiah ; but the worship of their 
religion was effectually abolished in their native land, 
nor did their Scriptures anywhere give them hopes of its 
restoration. 

The designation of the event by which their institutions 
were abolished, as a ^^ coming," corresponded with the style 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, in which divine judgments are 
denoted as ** visitations.'' Their Scriptures closed with an 
announcement of this event, under this character. " The 
messenger of the covenant, whom ye delight in : behold he 
shall come, saith the Lord of hosts. But who may abide 
the day of his coming ? and who shall stand when he 
appeareth ? for he is like a refiner^ s fire^ and like 

fuller* s soap?' " For behold the day cometh that 

shall burn as an oven ; and all the proud, yea, all that 
do wickedly, shall be stubble ; and the day that cofneth 
shall burn them up, saith the Lord of hosts, that it shall 
leave them neither root nor branch?^ (Malachi, chapters 
in. IV.) 

III. This subject may, in conclusion, be brought to 
some bearing upon the great design of this work. 

We shall discover nothing in this prophecy which will 
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bring us to the conclusion that the history of this world is 
soon to terminate, or will ever end. The perpetuity of the 
kingdom which would be established on the earth, and its 
perpetuity upon the earth, are plainly declared. The 
angel said to Mary, in regard to the son whom she should 
bear, " He shall be great, and shall be called the Son of 
the Highest ; and the Lord God shall give unto him the 
throne of his father David. And he shall reign over the 
house of Jacob forever ; and of his kingdom there shall be 
no endy (Luke i. 32, 33.) Daniel predicted this king- 
dom as 2k terrestrial one, appointed to succeed the four 
great monarchies upon the earth ; and he also declares its 
perpetuity. (Daniel, chap, vii.) The perpetuity of David's 
kingdom is not less plainly stated. (Ps. Ixxxix. 28-37.) 
We shall find it necessary, however, to notice the subjects 
of the resurrection and judgment, which appear to oppose 
obstacles to a. belief of this doctrine. As the results to 
which we shall arrive will be important, it will be fit to 
discuss these subjects at length. Two other remarks only 
Beem to be necessary at the conclusion of the present 
chapter. 

The expression *'end of the world" may be taken, as 
has been frequently done, as the end of the age, or of the 
Jewish dispensation. When Paul says, "Now all these 
things are written for our admonition, upon whom the ends 
of the world are come,'' he could have meant only the 
termination of the Jewish world or age. (1 Cor. x. 11.) 

When the Saviour says, "Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but my words shall not pass away," the language is 
in the style of a proverb, and inay be equivalent to what 
was said upon another occasion — "And it is easier for 
heaven and earth to pass than one tittle of the law to fail." 
(Luke xvi 17.) Bishop Newton treats the declaration as 
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hyperbolical, characteristic of the oriental stjle ; and the 
Btyle of the prophecy is certainly hyperbolical or allegorical 
But it was the declaration of the apostles that the heavens 
and the earth would pass away or vanish at the coming of 
Christ (1 John ii. 17 ; 2 Peter iii. 10), and some tropical 
meaning might be sought, therefore, in these ideas. The 
meaning ];):iight, therefore, be found in the Saviour's 
prophecy itself, in which *^ heaven " symbolized the Jew- 
ish state or rulers ; and the counterpart, or the ''earth," 
would, in the style of prophecy, have denoted the people ; 
and nothing is plainer than that the Jewish government 
passed away, and the nation also. But it is sufficient to take 
the meaning in the hyperbolical style of Eastern expresaicms. 
"Heaven and earth shall vanish or come to nothing, and 
my words not vanish or come to nothing.'^ This, tamed 
into our idiom, would be, '/ Let the heavens or the sky fidl, 
and my words will not come untrue." The particular form 
in which the Saviour expressed himself, as just now alluded 
to, would seem to show that this was his meaning; in 
short, ''It is easier for heaven and earth to pass, than one 
tittle of the law to fail." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE SUBJECTS INCLUDED IN THE SAVIOUR'S 
PROPHBCT, PARTICULARLY THAT OP THE 
JUDGMENT. 

Hagnitade of fhe Present Inqniry. — The Subject of the Judgment 
worthy of a New Examination. — Re^ty of the Doctrine of a Judg- 

^ ment. — Daniel's Prediction of such an Event — The Complex Nature 
of the Subject. — Light cast upon the Obscure Subject of the Millen- 
nium from the Comparisons made. — Misapplication of this Idea. — 
SuUimity of the True Conception. — The Saviour predicted Two Judg- 
ments, or a Judgment Under a Protracted Character. — The Remark- 
able Prophecy of the Reigning of Christ, and his Resignation of a 
Kingdom, also elucidated by this Subject. — Remarkable Light cast 
upon the Plan of the Creation. — The Judgment inaugurated at the 
Destruction of Jerusalem — Meaning of the word ** Day" as applied 
to the Judgment. — Various Conceptions applied to the Subject.— 
Explanation of several Obscure Passages. — Saints Judges of the 
World. — Kingdom of Heaven. — Eternal Life a Distinct Subject. — 
No Passages not in Harmony with the Explanation given of the Judg- 
ment. — Power of the Doctrine of the Judgment ^inchanged. — A Par- 
ticular, a Continuous, and a General Judgment — Power of True 
Christianity. — Right and Wrong of the Adventists. — Magnitude of 
the Expectation of the World's Conversion to Christ. 

We now approach a deeply interesting and important 
part of this prophecy*; and where, besides its ultimate 
bearings upon the plan of the creation, we shall obtain a 
remarkable confirmation of some facts already established, 

(261) 
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and establish also some other momentoos fiusts of re?^ 
lation. 

It cannot be doubted by any one that the intrinsic and 
historical importance of the doctrines of the resorrecticm 
and judgment render them worthy of a new and full exam- 
ination. The cause of truth can lose nothing, but most 
gain everything, by setting them firmly upon their prqper 
evidence. 

The practices, and to some extent the opinions, of the 
Christian world, have generally undergone more or leas 
change as regards one or both of these subjects. Few 
would now undertake to describe the interesting subject 
of the resurrection in the style which was common in pre- 
ceding generations. There would appear to be something 
grotesque, as well as untruthful, in the representation ci 
that event as occurring in such a manner that bone would 
fly to bone, and the air be filled with particles of sepulchral 
or human dust, flying to meet their fellow-particles, to effect 
a literal restoration of each, even the most minute, portion 
of the body abandoned to decay, which had resolved into its 
elements, and been left to the mercy of every accident on 
sea and land. Jt is surprising that the ludicrous incon- 
sistency of such representations never ai-rested the eloquent 
tongue, while discoursing in this strange manner upon one 
of the most sublime and important of scriptural truths. 

Nor has it, though less generally and powerfully, failed 
to suggest itself to the mind, that the representation of all 
the past, present, and future millions of manki^id, as lit- 
erally assembled within sight and hearing around the 
literal throne of the Redeemer at the same instant, and as 
receiving their judgment in one day, has something improb- 
able and unreasonable in its nature. It is inconceivable 
that so many should all be individually judged in one day; 
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and, upon any present optical and acoustic principles, that 
all should see and hear, or see only, the Redeemer at the 
same time. 

Christians, however, have always believed that the 
Scriptures teach a resurrection of mankind and the general 
judgment of men and angels, both events to take place in 
this world. The universal belief, and the poweiful influence 
of these doctrines, give good reason to expect that, even upon 
the most rigid examination, the Scriptures will be found to 
sustain them. 

As regards the judgment, — an event of this kind was 
predicted by Daniel in his prophecy respecting the four 
great monarchies, and respecting the final dominion of all, 
or the fifth monarchy, which he variously distinguishes as 
the kingdom of heaven, the dominion of the saints, and that 
of the Son of man. This final kingdom would consume all 
other kingdoms, and would be perpetual upon the earth 
(" under the whole heaven''). It would conmience before 
all the other universal or great kingdoms had entirely ful- 
filled their course. The point of the commencement of this 
kingdom is very plainly stated to be the time of the advent 
of the Messiah. (Compare' Dan. ii. 24-44 ; vii. 11, 12, 
18, 27 ; ix. 24.) The last of the four worldly monarchies 
would be overthrown by an event called the judgment. 
This judgment, however, does not correspond with that 
which is mentioned in the New Testament as occurring at 
the Saviour's second coming, when he would "judge the 
quick and the dead at his appearing and his kingdom ; " "^ 
but it would take place after, and indeed long after, that 
event. It is mentioned in the following manner by the 
prophet : "I beheld till the thrones were cast down, and 
the Ancient of days did sit^ whose garment was white as 

♦ 2 Tim. iv. 1. 



\ 
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snow, and the hair of his head like the pure wool; his 
throne was like the fiery flame, and his wheels as burning 
fire. A fiery stream issued and came forth from befixie 
him; thousand thousand ministered unto him, and Usi 
thousand times ten thousand stood before him ; the judg- 
ment was set, and the books were opened. I beheld then, 
because of the yoice of the great words which the horn 
spake ; I beheld, even till the beast was slain,^and his body 
destroyed and given to the burning flame." (vii. 9-11.) 
The prophet further says of it, '^ But the judgment shall 
sit, and they [the saints] shall take away his dominion to 
consume and to destroy it unto the end." (vii. 26.) The 
judgment thus predicted is explained by the prophet as 
relating to the destruction of the "little horn," — a pai^ 
ticular designation of the last form of the fi>urih monarchy, 
(vii. 8, 21, 22.) 

This* prophecy is highly important as explaining the New 
Testament. There can be no doubt whatever that it relates 
to the same subject as the prophecy of John in the Revela- 
tions respecting the last beast, — who would be. overthrown 
in a similar manner. And it will be perceived that the 
prediction of Daniel is in precisely the same terms as that 
of the Saviour and the apostles respecting the judgment at 
the second coming. The language of the New Testament 
would seem to be borrowed fi:^m this source. 

But it is manifest that the judgment foretold by Daniel 
is not the same as that which is foretold in the New Testa- 
ment as immediately to take place when the Saviour would 
come the second time. The prophecy of Daniel corresponds 
with that of John respecting the second ■ beast. Light is 
cast upon several predictions of the New Testament by 
this &ct. 

We cannot doubt that we may clearly determine in this 
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^tj th6 general meaning of t^e yerj difficult prophecy 
contained in the twentieth chapter of the Revelations. A 
judgment is here predicted, associated with an account of a 
thousand years, or the millennium. We cannot doubt that 
this event is precisely the same as that of the prediction in 
Daniel. The judgment is protracted in both cases. In one. 
it lasts for a thousand years, and terminates, after an inter- 
val, with a signal catastrophe ; and in the other the duration 
is not definitely mentioned. (Dan. vii. 26.) In both 
cases, the judgment precedes the eternal and uninterrupted 
course of the kingdom of God. In both cases, the saints 
exercise judgment. (Dan. vii. 22 ; Rev. xx. 4.) And in 
both cases, the judgment begins with the condemnation and 
punishment of the beast. As to the last case, the allu- 
sions in the Revelations, so far as regards this particular 
(Chapter, are covert (verse' 4) ; but we must think that a 
special meaning, ^perhaps alluding to a decapitation of the 
understanding, is intended, and particularly from what 
immediately precedes in the prophecies of this book, and 
from a comparison of the twentieth and eleventh chapters 
of the general prophecy. 

What is meant in general by the millennium, or the 
Uiousand years, is therefore plain. The time thus denoted 
occupies a period previous to the complete "dominion of 
Christ, when a judgment is exercised ; which is predicted 
in Daniel and John in ways which explain each other. 
Before, however, the triumphant establishment of the Re- 
deemer's kingdom, a season is interposed, during which 
Satan will exercise his power with renewed energy. But 
the vast multitudes whom he will succeed in deluding, 
denoted as Gog and Magog, will be overcome; when the 
Redeemer's kingdom will commence its uninterrupted and 
everlasting course. 

is 
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The appellation of millennium is, therefore, ^ntirely^ 
misapplied to the complete regeneration of mankind. It 
rather denotes in^hat we mean by the general judgment, or 
more properly the events which will precede the great 
issues of this final catastrophe. It may express the general 
idea of the conversion of the world, or of^a considerable 
part of it ; since the period is represented, perhaps, as on 
the whole one of great religious prosperity. But the fiust 
that the complete subjection of the world to Christ is to 
succeed the millennium, shows that the entire purity of the 
church is not to be expected at that time. 

We would not undertake to disengage all the covert 
allusions in this wonderful prophecy, which can penetrate 
so great a distance of time. It may teach, under the image 
of the spirits of the resuscitated martyrs, — for the prophecy 
is an allegory, as it would seem no one could doubt, — that the 
resolute character of those who had maintained the faith in 
every danger in other ages would be reproduced in other 
persons. It may denote, under such allusions, that perse- 
cutions will be revived ; but that the saints will neverthe- 
less exercise a real and efiective judgment, and carry off the 
palm of victory, during that period. 

But the comparison of the prophecies of the Old and 
New Testaments, which is attended with such interesting 
results, is attended with others still more important. We 
learn that there are two great periods of judgment, or even 
three : one commencing the Christian age ; another some 
time preceding the final dominion of Christ or the entire 
recovery of mankind, who are to live on the earth ; and 
another immediately preceding this event. 

We have seen that a judgment was to take place at the 
commencement of the Christian age; and we have now 
also seen that John predicted one other or two other events 
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of this kind. An attention to the Saviour's prophecy will 
show that he made a similar distinction. His appearance 
in the clouds of heaven, and the commission of his angels 
with a great sound of a trumpet to gather his elect from 
the four winds, from one end of heaven to the other,' would 
seem to denote the judgment which we find mentioned 
everywhere in the New Testament as immediately attending 
or inaugurating the second coming. But what the Saviour 
says, in the^ succeeding chapter (xxvT 31, 32), — that, when 
the Son of man would come in his glory ^ and all the holy 
angels with him, and he should sit upon the throne of his 
glory, lie would gather all nations before him, — may relate 
to a different event, or to the same event as protracted, and 
contempllited at a later period ; for all the messengers of 
Christ, or the preachers of the Gospel, could not have 
existed when the Saviour came at the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. The word '* glory '' may also be emphasized. 

The judgment predicted by the Saviour, however, may 
relate to otie event, as is perhaps most likely, but which 
we find ,by other prophecies is more distinctly marked by 
several epochs. It is in this case continuous, and extends 
over the whole period included between the coming at the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the complete dominion of 
Christ after the millennium. It was specially signalized 
at first by the condemnation of the Jews ; as it will be 
afterwards by the condemnation of the Gentiles^ who would 
be led away by the apostasies predicted in the Revelations. 

That the judgment principally mentioned in the New 
Testament is a continuous event, although marked by sev- 
eral epochs, is confirmed by a prophecy recorded in 1 Cor. 
zv. 24-28, in which the apostle announces the delivering 
up of the kingdom to the Father, when the Saviour had 
reigned until he had put all enemies under his feet. 
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The latter is a tnilj remarkable prophecy, in aeferal 
respects. It would appear, upon a careless reading, to 
denote that the surrender mentioned would occur immedi- 
ately after the second coming ; but this would be inconsist- 
ent with the long continuance of the Christian dispensation, 
over which the Saviour would preside. Taken in its 
natural meaning, indeed, this prophecy contradicts other 
parts of the Scriptures in two respects ; for the kingdom 
of God set up by the Redeemer was to be perpetual in 
the world, and the Saviour was to be its perpetual king.'*^ 
It seems to denote, also, that natural death would oease 
after the second coming of Christ. 

We may be convinced by this passage, fU9 we must have 
been all along, that prophetical allegory goes to the very 
verge of consistency, and excites its extraordinary interest 
by almost bewildering the mind in its cloud of symbols. 
Here is an "end, " when it is said that "no end'' would 
come ; and the Saviour seems to deliver up what he was 
always to possess. It is evident that some remarkable 
truth must be conveyed under this startling paradox. 

If we knew what "end" was intended by the apostle, 
we should immediately possess the key of the allegory ; but 
we may more satisfactorily search for the meaning else- 
where. "Delivering up" might strike one as an ambig- 
uous expression, but it cannot furnish any clue in itself. 
We must look for the key of the prophecy in the idea of 
" reigning." A little attention will show that the reigning 
is defined in its character, which is, to put down enemies, 
" For he must reign, till he hath put all enemies under his 
feet." (v. 25.) And it is said, " Then cometh the end, 
when he shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even 

* Luke i. 88 ; Dan. ii. 44 ; vii. 14, 27. 
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the Father ; when * he shall have put down all rule, and 
all authority, and all power.'' (v. 24.) The end, there- 
fore, is the final victory over all enemies. From the abso- 
lute manner in which this victory is spoken of, and from 
the extent of the Saviour's reigning, — over all his foes, — 
we cannot doubt, with what we have already seen respecting 
the prophecies of the judgment, that the reigning meant is 
equivalent to the judgment of the Christian age, which is 
spoken of as having the same extent. ^^ The end " is, 
therefore, the termination of that long and general period 
of the world, extending from the fall of man to the com- 
plete regeneration of mankind : in short, it terminates the 
dominion of evil. (Rev. x. 7.) The Saviour's kingdom 
was to be perpetual only as related to his people, or the 
. church. Reigning, also, is a very fit idea by which to 
denote the Saviour's dominion over enemies ; for royalties 
have been rendered needful or expedient more by tlie 
depravity of mankind than by anything belonging to the 
weakness of human nature. The Saviour himself, in his 
address to the church of Thyatira, tells us what is -meant 
by reigning over enemies ; and he also preserves the con- 
sistency of Daniel's prophecy, as well as of several in the 
New Testament, in the fact that judgment was to be exer- 
cised by the saints. He says (Rev. ii. 26, 27) that to 
him that overcomes he will give ** power over the nations, 
and he shall rule them with a rod of iron, as the vessels 
of a potter shall they be broken to shivers : even as I 
received of my Pat her, ^^ It has been the effect, undoubt- 
edly, of the prayers and the faith of the church, to dash the 
enemies of Christ as a potter's vessel. 

" Delivering up " the kingdom to the Father, therefore, 

♦ It will be perceived that there is a double apodosis introduced by the 
adverb *' when," and one of which is explanatory of the other. 

23* 
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most be taken in the sense of completing the purpose for 
which it was designed ; or it may denote, and must imply, 
giving the wicked over to punishment. The latter meaning 
appears preferable, since the original denotes a commitment 
of criminals for trial or for punishment. 

At the period denoted all opposition to the everlasting 
kingdom of God will cease. The long reign of death o?^ 
mankind will cease. In what sense, however, this latter 
victory will be attained, must be reserved to another chap- 
ter. By this course of explanation, however, this remark- 
able prophecy becomes a regular and unbroken part of the 
chapter in which it is contained. 

What is meant by the declaration in this remarkable 
prophecy, whose enigma has thus been generally explained, 
that the Son also himself shall be subject to the Father, is 
not very intelligible. There appears to be an intentional 
designation of God as the Father. That the Saviour will 
return to a private station, is preposterous ; and that he 
places himself at present in opposition to the Father, 
according to the regular Gnostic doctrine, is not less so. 
But that the conception of some independence which will 
no longer exist is conveyed, we must understand, in order 
to give the declaration any meaning. The case, however, 
is still far in the future : and we may resign the explana- 
tion, perhaps, like the event itself, to some future times. 

It may further be observed upon this whole prophecy 
that it is probably only an allegorical expansion of Psalms 
ex. 1, — **lDhe Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my 
right hand, until I make thine enemies thy footstool." It 
is undeniable that the prophecies of the New Testament 
frequently derive their facts, or at least their imagery, fix)m 
the Old Testament. =^ 

* Dr. Mills, of Auburn, has oJQfered some valuable observations upon 
this prophecy, in the Biblical Repository, in one of its earlior volnmei. 
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This particular prophecy, however, ought not to be con- 
cluded without noticing the light which it casls upon the 
design of this work, and which is of a very unexpected and 
interesting nature. The Saviour's victory is represented 
as absolute. He puts down all rule, aU authority and 
power, puts aU enemies under his feet, and destroys the last 
enemy of all — death. There cannot be any doubt that 
£dlen angels or devils are included in this victory. They 
are the Saviour's principal enemies. They have the power 
of death, and reign in the hearts of the children of dis- 
obedience. This being the case, there are no enemies in 
the creation whom the Saviour does not subdue. But, 
although the Saviour's mediatorial dominion is universal, 
his reigning seems manifestly to be confined to the earth. 
Nor can we doubt that, as good angels have their offices 
principally here, so devils — who are called powers of the 
air, as though they resided in it — discharge their evil 
offices here also. We have the extraordinary truth, there- 
fore, that the enemies of God in the entire system of 
nature are to be subdued upon the earth. The world is, 
therefore, exalted to a place of importance corresponding 
with the magnitude of its events. The Saviour did not 
come upon an unintelligible errand, nor with forces out of 
proportion to the work to be done. Evil will be shorn of 
its powers of mischief upon the earth, which is hung as a 
point among so many stars. 

It would appear that there could remain no doubt upon 
the mind, from the evidence now collected, that the judg- 
ment mentioned as to take place at the Saviour's second 
coming began when the necessity of the case shows that the 
Saviour must have come, that is, at the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Then the Jewish nation was terribly judged 
and condemned ; and their judgment is proceeding now. A 
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judgment of the Gentiles might be regarded as commencing 
at the same time. Bat before we proceed any farther we 
will notice some passages which require a brief explanation ; 
and it will be proper, also, before we conclude, to set the 
doctrine of the judgment, as we shall find it to be scrip- 
turally presented, in its just place of importance, as a great 
and practical religious truth. 

It is well kno^vn that the word ''day" is used in the 
New Testament in denoting the judgment We read of 
*' that day," *' the last day," ** the day of judgment," and 
'* the day of the Lord." We have seen, however, by cita- 
tions before given, that when the apostles speak of this 
'* day " they mean the second coming of Christ, which was 
to be at the destruction of Jerusalem, when the resurrec- 
tion and the judgment were both to take place. It is 
unnecessary to repeat this evidence. Happily, therefore, 
no critical or historical explanation is necessary of the 
meaning or use of the word '*day," and of the expression 
''last day," as applied to the judgment. It is suflBcient 
that we know their general meaning to be the period which 
related to the second advent of the Saviour, whether long 
or short, one day or a thousand years or more. The word 
day is well known to be used with an indefinite meaning in 
the Scriptures. 

Yet the expression '' last day," as relating to the second 
coming, has been regarded as denoting the termination of 
human affairs upon this earth. But, as we have seen, the 
expression will not bear this meaning.* 

♦ If the reader wiU take the trouble to compare the following passages, 
he will perceive that the expression "last day,*' or something similar, 
denotes in the Scriptures a future time, and is more particularly used to 
express the coming of the Messiah or Christ, and relates to the time pre- 
ceding his advent. Some of these passages may be explained upon the 
principle that the coming of Christ was associated both with blessings and 
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Such expressions as '^judgment-seat," '^ appearing" or 
"standing before the judgment-seat," " sounding a trum- 
pet," and the like, may obviously be taken as figurative 
expressions, and offer nothing inconsistent with the Saviour^s 
coming in the generation in which he spoke. As we have 
seen, the seCtond coming was conceived in the highest style 
of prophetical allegory. God is said, in the familiar style 
of the Bible, to assemble the world before him upon various 
occasions, or whenever he decides upon the conduct of a 
nation or of men in general (Ps. 1. 1 ; Is. xxxiv. 1-5 ; 
i. 2 ; xlv. 20, etc.) 

Several particular passages may also be easily explained. 
The Saviour said, upon one occasion, ^^ Now is the judg- 
ment of this world ; now shall the prince of this world be 
cast out. And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto me;" (John xii. 31, 32.) 

Q^his is a very important, and in no way difficult passage. 
It is obvious that the world could not literally come to an 
-end when the event intended by the Saviour should take 
place ; for all men were subsequently to be draWn to him, 
and this, indeed, has never happened hitherto. The ex- 
pression "this world" must, therefore, be taken in some 
limited sense; and it is unnecessary to show that it is 
equivalent to "* this age," or " the Jewish age." Literally, 
or according to the usage in the New Testament, it means 
**thi8 mankind," or the Jewish people.* *'The world to 

judgments. It never denotes the teripination of human history upon 
the earth. Some authors, as Hammond, Owen, Prideaux, and Lightfoot, 
take the expression " day of the Lord," in 2 Peter iii. 10, which is equiva- 
lent to " last day,** as denoting merely the punishment of the Jewish 
people. (Is. ii. 2 ; Mio. iv. 1; Gen. xlix. 1 ; Jer. xlviii. 47 ; Mai. iii. 1, 
etc ; Deut. xxxi. 29 ; Acts ii. 17 ; Joel ii. 28, etc ; Heb. i. 2 ; James v. 8; 
2 Tim. uL 1 ; 2 Peter iu. 8.) 
* 8e« Wahrs Lexicon, or any critieal commentary. 
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come'^ is a counterpart to this expression, and denotes the 
Ciiristian dispensation, which was to follow the Jewish. 
(Compare Matt. xii. 32; Gal. L 4; Eph. i. 21; Heb. 
ii. 5; vi. 5.)* The Saviour, then, means, "now" or soon 
shall be the judgment of this world, or of the Jewish people. 
And this judgment soon began its terrible accomplishment. 
Satan also would soon be cast out — that is, of the Jewish 
world. Tliere is great significance in this latter declara- 
tion. It does not mean that he would enter into no other 
people, for predictions to the contrary are verjr plainly 
recorded. But he would no longer be pennitted to use the 
Jewish people as the great instrument of his purpose. He 
would go to the Gentiles, and enter into the Christian 
church, and lay the foundation for new delusions among 
mankind. 

The Saviour also says, " For judgment I am come into 
the world, that they which see not might see, and that they 
which see might be made blind." (John ix. 39.) This is 
applicable to the character of the unbelieving Jews, who 
thought they saw, and to the Saviour's treatment of this 
people, whose condemnation he assured. 

In another passage, the Saviour says, " If any man hear 
my words, and believe not. I judge him not ; for I came 
not to judge the world, but to save the world. He that 
rejecteth me, and receiveth not my words, hath one that 
judgeth him : the word that I have spoken, the same shall 
judge him in the last day." (John xii. 47, 48.) The 
Saviour here quite consistently declares what his purpose 
was in coming to the world — it was to save it. Judgment 
or condemnation was, therefore, incidental. But the pas- 

♦ ** World to come *' and ** forever *' are equivalent. (Mark iii. 29.) 
But the Christian dispensation was to last forever. See Doddridife oA 
Afatt xii. 82. 
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sage explains itself, and is very important in exhibiting to 
us the nature of the judgment. The Saviour disavowed 
any purpose of judging the world in person ; and, in fact, 
he did not personally come, and never will. But he estab- 
lished and left a power of judgment in the world, and a 
judgment-seat. His word, his people, and the providence 
of God, will declare and execute all the purposes of judg- 
ment which he intended. 

He says, in this passage, that the word which he has 
spoken will judge those who reject him. Both, also, in the 
Old and the New Testaments, the saints are represented as 
judging the world. The Saviour gave his disciples power 
to bind and unloose, to open and to >shut, the kingdom of 
God. Numerous passages may be consulted upon this sub- 
ject. (Dan. vii. 22, 27 ; Matt. xix. 28 ; 1 Cor. vi. 2, 3 ; 
xi. 31, 32 ; Rev. xx. 4 ; Matt. xvi. 19 ; John xx. 21-28.) 
Before, however, commenting upon this interesting subject, 
and turning the doctrine of the judgment to its practical 
and solemn account, we will consider some passages which 
might have a tendency to confuse the mind, and whose 
explanation depends upon the meaning to be attached to the 
expression *' kingdom of God," "kingdom of heaven," or 
the like. 

These expressions are sometimes regarded as meaning 
the Christian dispensation upon earth ; and at other times, 
heaven, or the residence of the saints after death. It is 
not proposed to enter upon a critical explanation of thin 
language. It is universally believed that this way of 
speaking is derived from Daniel ii. 44. And that the 
idea, as there expressed, denotes the perpetual kingdom of 
God upon earth, cannot be doubted. The primary import 
of the language i8, therefore, the Christian age : and tlvv^ 
will be found to be its use in tbio "Ne^? Teatam^ixX,^ ^s 
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denoting the perpetual kingdom of the Redeemer, which 
would commence and be perfected upon the earth, after the 
Saviour's coming ; which, as we have seen, was at the 
destruction of Jerusalem. No intelligent reader will need 
any particular defence of this position. ^' Eternal life" is 
an expression which properly denotes the blessings which 
belong to another state of being; while '^ kingdom of 
heaven " never has a meaning which includes, except by 
implication, anything more than the blessings of the Chris- 
tian faith enjoyed in this world. The developments of this 
chapter must necessarily limit this latter e;s:pre8sion in this 
manner ; for, as we have seen, the everlasting nature of 
Christ's kingdom is to be explained by its perpetuity on 
earth. Eternal life is a blessing of this dispensation ; it 
grows out of the Saviour's kingdom in the world, and is 
the great promise of the New Testament It is a blessing 
conferred upon those who are admitted to this earthly king- 
dom, or who are its believing or faithful subjects. If there 
are, as some suppose, actual allusions in the expression 
** kingdom of heaven" to the condition of saints beyond 
this world, the primary import is not changed in this way. 
Besides, it is well known that the kingdom of heaven is 
represented in the Scriptures as containing sinners, and 
much evil, even up to the brightest periods of its glory. 
(Dan. vii. 9-12 ; Rev. xxii. 15 ; Matt. xiii. 24, &c.) One 
or two of the most important passages relating to this 
subject, as presenting any difficulty, may be more particu- 
larly considered. 

Paul says, in 1 Cor. xv. 50, ** Now this I say, breth- 
ren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God." If the apostle meant that men in the present bodily 
state could not enter the kingdom of Grod, then the idea 
must be abandoned that ^' kingdom of heaven" and kin- 
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dred expressions are used only to denote the kingdom of 
Christ upon earth. Sut this is a much graver case than 
the settlement of the question whether ** kingdom of God " 
and eternal life kre ever identical expressions, although 
their respective ideas may be expressed in close connection ; 
since the apostle was all along speaking of the kingdom of 
God which was soon to be ; and if he says that men with 
flesh and blood could not enter it, which thej soon did, 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, — that is to say, all the 
church which survived that event, — then there is no con- 
sistency in his language, and we cannot reconcile his state- 
ments with one another. Sut he does not say so. He 
says that flesh and blood could not inherit the kingdom of 
God. '^ Flesh and blood" has not necessarily the same 
meaning as ** men ; " nor is *' inheriting" the same thing 
as '^ entering." His meaning is sufficiently explained, if 
we suppose him to have meant the same as John, when he 
said, '^ which were born, not of blood, nor of the will of 
the Jlesk, nor of the will of man, but of God." (John 
i. 13.) The meaning is nothing more remarkable than 
another declaration of the apostle, which, indeed, is the 
same thing, *' that they that are in the flesh cannot please 
God." (Rom. viii. 8.) No one ever took the apostle here 
to mean that no Christian, while in the body, can please 
God. '* Flesh and blood," therefore, must have some 
tropical meaning. Nor is it difficult to discover what it is. 
The kingdom of heaven is not acquired through anything 
belonging to the unrenewed or the fleshly condition of man, 
which is opposed in its nature or spirit to it. This was a 
very proper illustration of the apostle's course of thought ; 
though it is very abruptly introduced, and we may rever- 
ently expect by design, on the part of the insjaring Spirit, 

to deepen the allegory. In the actiiul state of the resur- 

24 
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rection, or after the saints have been changed in body, they 
will, the apostle urges, bear the Saviour's image, as in the 
present life all bear the image of Adam. This is indeed 
consistent, he says ; for nothing that belongs to the kingdom 
of God, or that comes to us through it, as the resurrection 
to life does, is an inheritance of the flesh. Adam's chil- 
dren, as such,^ have no claims to the kingdom of Grod, and 
no inheritance in it. They inherit sin and misery -and 
death fi-om him. They must be bom again, as the children 
of the Redeemer, before they can have any title to inherit 
the blessings of his kingdom. This is in fact the reasoning 
of the apostle. More light, however, will be incidentally 
cast upon this subject in the succeeding chapters. 

The Saviour, in another passage, told the disciples that 
he would not drink again of the fruit of the vine with them 
until he drank it new with them in his Father's kingdom. 
(Matt. xxvi. 29.) This passage presents simply the diffi* 
culty, whether the Saviour is to be understood as speaking 
literally or tropically. If he spoke literally, it happens to 
be recorded that he both ate and drank with his disciples 
after his resurrection ; and not many days afterwards the 
disciples were accused of being drunk with new wine. 
(Acts X. 41 ; Acts ii. 13.) The kingdom of God, which 
was said to be among the Jews while the Saviour was 
living, may be construed in such a sense as to admit of 
the literal explanation. But another, a tropical, and very 
affecting explanation, is possible, and may by some be 
deemed still more probable. It is not necessary to take 
the Saviour literally at all. Upon those interesting occa- 
sions when the disciples would celebrate their Redeemer's 
love, he would be present with them, and they might deem 
him as near, or as interested, as if he were bodily present 
with them. And upon those occasions in the Christian age. 
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the wine which they drank with new joys might be called 
in this sense new. 

One other passage only, which is presented, either by 
accident or design, in the character of an enigma, will 
engage our attention. Some of the Sadducees, who denied 
any future state, inquired of the Saviour how it would be 
in the resurrection, or, what is the same thing, in the king- 
dom of heaven, with a woman who had seven husbands ; 
whose wife she would be of the seven. The Saviour very 
significantly replied, that they erred, not knowing the 
Scriptures nor the power of God (Matt. xxii. 29) ; and 
then added, as recorded by one evangelist, " They which 
shall be accounted worthy to obtain that world and the 
resurrection from the dead, neither marry nor are given in 
marriage: neither can they die any more: for they are 
equal unto the angels ; and are the children of God, being 
the children of the resurrection." (Luke xx. 35, 36.) 
It is quite indifferent whether the Sadducees understood this 
answer altogether or not ; undoubtedly they did not, for the 
disciples did not. The answer was sufiScient to silence those 
who questioned the doctrine of a future state ; but it pre- 
sents an enigmatical character to us. The Saviour seems to 
say that when he should come, at which time the dead 
would be raised, there would be no more marriage nor 
death. But this is not the case." Nor does the Saviour 
say that it would be. An emphasis upon one word will 
change the whole meaning. He said that those who were 
accounted worthy to attain that world and the resurrection 
would not marry nor die. Mark assists this explanation 
by saying, '* When they shall t^ise from the dead, they 
neither marry," &c. (Mark xii. 25.) The Saviour evi- 
dently distinguishes between his kingdom, or '^ that world," 
and the actual resurrection of individual believers. The 
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doctrine of the resurrection, however, will more particokrlj 
occupy our attention hereafter. 

It is evident, then, that all that remarkable system of 
prophecies relating to the second coming of Christ is made 
to harmonize, by bringing together the different parts, and 
contemplating them with each other's aid. Wonderful, in- 
dcei), is that perfection of allegory by which the same tmth 
is carried through so great a conflict of images, and is ofteti 
seemingly lost, under apparently very opposite representar 
tions. That it was quite possible to misconceive the mean- 
ing of these prophecies, is quite obvious. Nor can it be 
doubted that the Christian world has long been in error 
upon the subject, and has interpreted prophecy too much 
like an ordinary narrative. 

Muny good and conscientious men will undoubtedly be 
led to fear, however, that the change of conceptions up<»i 
the subject of the judgment, which these explanations ren* 
der it necessary to make, may have a bad effect upon, the 
cause of religion. But this change is, after all, much less 
than would at fii'st appear, and the beneficial effect is 
heightened. 

The subject does not at all affect the final condemnation 
of the wicked. None but the truly pious can ever be 
expected to enter heaven. Nor is it true that there is not 
a future judgment to happen, of a general character. Such 
an event is predicted in the Revelations, and under con- 
ceptions of the most impressive nature. It will not indeed 
be of such a kind that the dead will be literally assembled 
together upon the earth. But a judgment will be passed 
in some way upon all mankind ; and some signal catas- 
trophe, whose character we cannot now, at this distance of 
time, fiiUy determine, will overwhelm a cause which will 
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raise very formidable obstacles to the progress of genuine 
religion. 

In estimating, also, the effect produced upon the \^orld at 
present by the doctrine of the judgment and the condemna- 
tion of the wicked, we can hardly doubt whether the influ- 
ence of the belief that men when they die go to a final and 
irrevocable condition is greater than that of the belief of 
a distant and very distant judgment, the time of which has 
been receding to a greater distance, and its purpose falling 
into deeper obscurity, from age to age, and as a knowledge 
of the Scriptures has increased. Every faithful and intel- 
ligent pastor, however unshaken his confidence in a general 
judgment, according to the ordinary acceptation, may have 
been, insists much more upon the final and hopeless issue 
of the condition of the wicked at their death, than upon 
a future and distant judgment. The author would be 
grieved, indeed, although dealing with very certain conclu- 
sions, to think that he had given the sinner the slightest 
cause to persevere in impenitence or wickedness, or that he 
had taken from the hand of any faithful pastor the power 
to arrest the sinner in his career of blindness and death. 
It is believed that a new power has been produced from the 
Bible, rather than anything abstracted from it. Let us see 
how this case stands in the Scriptures. 

We cannot doubt, from the evidence to which we have 
attended, that the real power of the judgment is the word 
of God, attended with divine influences ; nor that the people 
of God, as believing and teaching and exemplifying the 
Scriptures, are the real judges, and that the world is assem- 
bled before their tribunal ; nor that the judgments of the 
church, when proceeding by the word of Gt>d, are enforced, 
in the providence of God, upon nations and upon individual 

sinners, especially in their final ruin. 

24* 
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These are certainly not truths which contain anything 
trivial, or likely to be disregarded when once believed. And 
it is easy, also, to see what effect such a doctrine must have 
upon the church, and what excellence of character and 
knowledge of the truth it must exact of them. A mere 
exhibition of the terrors of condemnation will not answer 
the purpose ; men must be made to see and to feel that sin 
is an evil, and that the blessings of the Gospel, in their 
effects upon the heart and life, are of a transcendent 
nature. 

It cannot be doubted by any one that the church, with 
all its forces of the Word, of righteousness, and of the Spirit, 
actually exerts a judging power. Men could not be more 
effectually pronounced to be unfit for the kingdom of 
heaven than is done by these means, every day. It is 
impossible that the Scriptures should be preached, or even 
known, without judging men. Every man knows in his 
own heart whether he is a friend or an enemy of Christ; 
but, whatever he may think of himself, his life, detei*mined 
as to its character by the Word, is known to God, who will 
finally issue the case at death. It is not meant that the 
church decides with infallible accuracy who are and who 
are not fit for the kingdom of God, although this is some- 
times the case ; but it severs men, in effect, from one 
another ; it separates the wicked from among the just, and 
presents, as it were, to the mind of God, the real character 
of the world. 

Still, the judgment, proceeding upon these principles, is 
sometimes depicted to the mind in an allegorical manner in 
the Scriptures, and with a sublimity corresponding with the 
magnitude of the subject. In the prophetical oblivion of 
time, the judgment collects upon two great periods — the 
overthrow of the Hebrew nation, and the destruction of the 
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Oentile semi-religions. And it is important that a coming 
judgment should be kept before the attention of men ; for 
in all past ages a judgment has been still to come. It is 
important to know that the past will come up in terrible 
review before an enlightened world ; that the actions of men 
will receive from men themselves the just measure of their 
reward. It is important to know that all false religions 
will be condemned; that every hateful superstition and 
assumption of authority will be shown in its true character; 
that nothing that men have pursued or valued will escape 
the scrutinizing judgment of future times. Many a wicked 
man and action will be called forth from obscurity and 
judged, though the man may have long turned to dust in 
the grave; and this will be an awaking, in the meaning 
of symbolical prophecy, to shame and everlasting contempt. 
But it is important that the existence of a personal, 
present judgment should be clearly perceived. And such a 
judgment is going on. The judgments of the Jewish and 
Christian age mingle together, and extend over the Christian 
dispensation, from its commencement to the time of the 
complete victory of Christ. Far more powerful is the idea 
of a present judgment, virtually armed with all the powers 
of condemnation, than the conception of a distant one, con- 
ceived in a form which the intelligent mind must often pen- 
etrate as an allegory, or, unhappily, regard as an absurdity. 
It must operate as a powerful restraint and incentive to 
men, to know that their future and final condition is 
mapped out in the conduct of every day. The hope of 
future repentance is strong in the human breast ; procrasti- 
nation supports itself in tlie delusion of future amendment ; 
but this delusion must be enfeebled, when the terrors of 
condemnation bring their silent but powerful influence with 
every hour. It is an impressive fact to know that the 
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messengers have already gone forth^ and are gathering 
together 'the elect ; and that resistance to the real messeii' 
gers, or rather the messages, of the Gospel, affoids the most 
indubitable evidence of a sUite of condemnation, and of 
being placed upon the left hand of the judge. It is a terri- 
ble fact that the wicked are every day bound band and foot, 
. and cast into hell. By every act of wilful sin, the leopaid 
is contracting his indelible and distinguishing spots, and 
the Ethiop acquiring his characteristic and ineradicable 
hue. It is impossible to affirm that such a doctrine weak- 
ens the force of evangelical religion. If so, it must do it 
in the Christian pulpits of the world every Sabbath. 

This doctrine, in short, imparts to the cause of religicm s 
very powerful aid. It invests the Gh)8pel with a very great 
and intelligible power. Nor is the assistance which it rear 
ders imtimely. The spirit of Christianity is exhibiting at 
present an observable and two-fold tendency to decline ; a 
tendency, indeed, which has always more or less acted, bat' 
which, if unresisted, may throw the church into the arms 
of another apostasy. There is too strong a desire to pro- 
duce an unchallenged respect for mere doctrines ; and this 
must ever be associated with a diminished sense of the im- 
portance of practical religion, and must cast the disposition 
upon an outward observance of the precepts of religion. 
But, worst of all, and as a natural result, there is a mani- 
fest increase of the sectarian spirit. Never were the differ- 
ences of Christian denominations of less account than now ; 
but the spirit of denomination manifests itself with a very 
remarkable earnestness. Several of the most important 
religious denominations exhibit, in their annual and semi- 
annual assemblages, a temper which should excite surprise 
in a Christian breast. It is to be hoped that this manifesta- 
tion is transient ; but it is real, and too earnest. It may be 
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resisted by arraying the tribunal of Christ, and by shpw- 
ing, in the light of Christian truth, how hateful is a spirit 
which produces and widens the separation of brethren, and 
which breaks down the great precept of Christianity which 
the Saviour so earnestly enjoined, and which, by doing 
this, is in &ct a far greater departure from the Christian 
&ith than anything which is called doctrinal heresy can 
possibly be, while the prime doctrinal .article of faith in 
Christ is still maintained. Sectarianism magnifies points 
of difference, and is an inventor of evil things. It lurks in 
sophisms, in pleas of expediency, and loves to invest itself 
with the gray mantle of antiquity. In proportion as we 
feel and cherish the spirit ef Christ, and cultivate a depend- 
ence upon the word and spirit of God, this hateful character 
will diminish and die in our breasts. 

It will be perceived, from this discussion, that all have 
erred, in common with our brethren of the Adventists, in 
conceiving of the judgment as a single and a distant event. 
The Adventists, it appears, also, have been right, and all 
the rest of the worid wrong, as regards what they call the 
pre-millennial advent of Christ; for the judgment was to 
occur before the regeneration of the world. It is remark- 
able in how fragmentary a form this subject has been 
received by the church. It must be contemplated, also, as 
an interesting fact, that the explanation of this subject by 
the only key which unlocks it — the Saviour's discourse — 
should result in showing that all are right, as the conver- 
sion of the world is a great truth also, and that all can 
unite in a harmonious opinion. The author deems it one 
of his greatest causes of thankfulness to the Father of 
mercies, that a union of so many minds — which might 
have been regarded as impossible — may be effected by a 
less fragmentary view of the subject. 
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Once more, — while the conversion of the world is not 
an illusory subject, it may even now be seen, before con- 
templating the subject of the next chapter, that it needs to 
be raised to a point of higher importance in the opinion and 
feeling of the church. Instead of occupying a brief period, 
or continuing for a few centuries, the condition of the world 
as regenerated will last forever ; for so the dominion of 
Christ in the world has been predicted in the Scriptures. 

This is a stupendous expectation to fill the minds of the 
church, and to excite its fidelity and zeal. How paltry are 
the concerns of cabinets and governments, compared with 
those which interest Christians ! Christians, while acting 
in their capacity as such, are the true laborers of the age, 
and are producing the brightest materials of future histoiy. 
With an expenditure of money so insignificant, compared 
with the sums lavished upon armies-^nd navies, and with 
the cost of regal establishments, the world is attaining it3 
regeneration, to which its present advancements are but as 
a shadow. May all Christians raise the confidence of their 
expectations, and exalt the dignity of their calling, and 
devote their strength and their afiections to the promotion 
of the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ! The cause of Christ will grow stronger and 
stronger, while all earthly powers will grow weaker and 
weaker; for the stone cut out of the mountain without 
hands will increase and^// the earth. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE RESURRBCTION. 

The Subject partakes of the Character of a Tradition and of a ReTela- 
tion. — Interesting and Instructive Nature of the Traditionary Part, 
and its Source. — Wrong Modes of accounting for this Tradition. — 
Light cast by the Scriptures upon it. — Unity of the Human Race. — 
Osiris. — Hades ; its Origin, and Association with this Subject. — The 
PrimitiTe Faith of Mankind simple, but involved a Belief in the Phys- 
ical Renovation of Good Men. — The Belief of a Resurrection as 
Ancient as the World. — How only the Possibility of such an Event is 
involved in any Difficulty. — This Difl&culty not involved in the Scrip- 
tural Doctrine. — The Resurrection a Continuous Event. — When the 
Age of the Resurrection began. — Nothing opposes the Declaration 
that the Earth abideth Forever. — The Prepossession examined that 
the Scriptures are not Consonant with this Explanation of the Resur- 
rection. — The Subject considered under Two Questions. — What is 
taught respecting the Nature of the New Body. — Its Materiality. — 
Errors of Mr. Bush. — The word Spiritual as applied to the New 
Body. — Notice of the Question whether the New Body will be 
Bespirative. — Manner of the Resurrection. — The Scriptures of the 
Old Testament do not teach the Restoration of the same* Identical* 
Body. — Job. — Examination of the New Testament — Bishop 
Horsley. — Paul*s Image of the Seed. — A Curious Question in regard 
to a Germ of the Body. — "In a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye." — ** In the clouds." — ** In the air." — " Caught up together 
with them." — The Veil withdrawn by the Apostle from his 
Imagery. — Rev. xx. — Second Death. — Place of the Resurrection. — > 
John V. 25-29. — Christ's Descent inUt Hades. — Heb. ix. 27.— 
Death the Original Penalty, to which Judgment has been added under 
the Christian Age. — The Result 

It will now be necessary to consider the subject of the 
resurrection, before it will be possible to decide intelligently 
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respecting the future condition of mankind. This subject 
takes a traditionary and a scriptural character. 

There is the greatest reason to believe that the restora- 
tion of mankind to a bodily state was an article of religious 
belief in the very earliest times, or in the origin of society. 
Ethnologists have collected many facts, "^^ and many more 
may be gathered from the narratives of voyagers and 
travellers, from which we might alone, and must from 
scriptural testimony, draw this inference. 

From the earliest times, the remains of man have been 
reverently treated. The provision of food and clothing, of 
ornaments and weapons of war, for the deceased, would 
suggest some extraordinary cause, and would most naturally 
be referred to some religious expectations. Such customs, 
as is well known, have been almost or quite aniver8al.t 
When the body has been burned, some animal, as among 
the Romans and other nations, has been immolated at the 
funeral pile ; and other evidences have existed^ among those 
nations which have practised cremation, of a still more 
ancient custom; and the primitive unity of the human 
race may be inferred £rom their funeral usages and 
beliefl 

These relics of primitive unity have usually, however, 
been regarded as having originated in purely natural causes; 
in an affection for the deceased, and in a natural belief in 
immortality. It would have been a singular act of mere 
affection, however, to have provided food and clothing and 
other articles for a dead body ; and as to the immortality of 

• See Pritchard's Researches into the Physical History of Mankind. 

t The Travels of Dr. Livingstone have shown the extension of these 
customs to Southern Africa, — almost the only country of which, in this 
regard, we wanted information. 

I See note p. 291. 
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the J90ul, it may be more than questioned whether a faith in 
this article would ever have arisen or extended upon a great 
scale without a revelation, from the simple fact, if from no 
other, that the belief is not universal. But a few consid- 
erations appear competent to refer these customs to their 
proper sources. 

The Scriptures inform us that, when man fell, a promise 
was made that the seed of the woman should bruise the 
serpent's head. It is a necessary inference that this dec- 
laration should have been taken as promising a restoration 
to a bodily state. The curse visibly fell upon the natural 
or bodily life. Man became subject to sickness and death, 
by his fall. In the New Testament, Satan, with manifest 
reference t6 the event, is said to have, or to have had, 
" the power over death ; " which Christ is said to have 
taken away, as regards those who believO) and to have 
procured " the redemption of our body." " Everlasting 
life" also, in contradistinction to the death of the Adamic 
penalty, is represented everywhere as one of the great 
blessings of the Redeemer's purchase. 

There can be no doubt, therefore, in what way the 
promise was meant to be understood ; and the earliest cus- 
toms and traditions regarding the dead show in what man- 
ner it was actually taken, and afiford, therefore, very 
convincing evidence of the unity of the human race. 

We have historical evidence that the Egyptians em- 
balmed in expectation of a resurrection."^ Ancient my- 
thology furnishes interesting evidence that the promise 
respecting the seed of the woman had travelled down from 
the earliest times, and been wrought into various concep- 
tions. One of the most interesting instances of this kind 
may be found in the Egyptian Osiris. The tradition is 

* Herodotus, B. IT., § 128. 
25 
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here complete. This deity was partly human and partly 
divine ; was a deliverer of mankind ; and was especially 
the god and friend of the dead. The hopes of the dying 
were fixed upon him. Mummies were made in the form 
assigned to him ; and an eye, or a sign of his presence and 
care, perhaps, was placed over the incision in the side made 
in the process of embalming. And Sir Crardner Wilkinson 
assures us that his worship was universal; and originated 
in the earliest times. "^ It has long been suggested that 
tbe doctrine of Hades, which was so widely diffused, 
originated from the practice — probably the most anciait — 
of burying in caves. The paradise of the American In- 
dians is in. the air — as that of the oriental world was 
under the earth — corresponding with their ancient mode 
of exposing the body upon the surface of the ground. In 
both these cases, however, it is evident that man was not 
deemed to be wholly extinct at his death ; and the provision 
of food, and of other articles of necessity and comfort, whether 
buried in a cave or exposed in the air, shows that some 
religious belief was associated with the bodily remains. 

The subject furnishes us with an affecting view of the 
primitive condition of mankind. They were not abandoned 
to a state of nature, but had a religious belief, whose gross 
remains may be traced among the rudest races of men, and 
which we may find transmuted in the peculiar and some- 
times splendid mythology of antiquity. 

With what tender anxiety must the first men have borne 
their dead to caves, and, perhaps, have afterwards watched 
them ! They seem ^to have provided them with every 
means necessary to secure their happiness when the deliv- 
erer should come. They expected such a deliverer. They 

*WiIkin8on'B Ancient Egyptians. — Omris was the personified firiiiei- 
ple antagonistic of evil, or Typho. _ 
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were, however, ignorant of the time ; and appear at length 
to have lost, to some extent, the hope of a literal resurrec- 
tion in the doctrine of metempsychosis ; in which, however, 
the scene was only changed. Yet in India the long series 
of transmigrations was expected to terminate at last in 
the restoration of human life upon the earth. How strong, 
therefore, was the operation of some primitive cause upon 
the human mind, which no experience and no philosophy 
was ever able to shake ! "* 

* It would be impossible to treat the interesting subject of the burial 
customs and notions of mankind, without expanding it at least into 
another chapter. The author has collected facts upon this subject Tory 
surprising in their amount, and as justifying the origin to which they 
are ascribed. A very interesting history may be discovered in the varia* 
tions of these customs. The origin of burning the dead is curious, as 
connected with a belief in the transmigration of the soul. But when the 
dead were burned, articles of value were burned with them, and very 
frequently living animals, or even human beings. The classical reader 
may recollect such things as connected with the Roman funeral pile ; and 
every one will recollect the horrible suttee of India. The care to preserve 
even the slightest remains of the dead, even when burned, in .funeral 
urns or in other ways, is quite remarkable. Destroying servants, to 
accompany the dead, has been practised upon an extensive scale, and is 
carried to the most barbarous extent in Africa. The dead, in short; were 
regarded as needing what was useful in life. Even the Chinese now bum 
the images of servants upon funeral occasions. Household gods were 
probably the deceased ancestors of the family, and probably arose from 
the practice, still used in the Philippines and in Polynesia, of burying in 
the house. The connection of Hades with this subject is truly remark- 
able ; but it was natural to regard the dead who were buried in caves as 
existing under ground, and those who were exposed upon the surfftoe as 
existing, like the Indian paradise, in the air. The unity of the human 
race is a very clear deduction from this subject. For races the most dis- 
persed, and the most unlike, have disposed of their dead in a similar 
manner ; and where cremation, or burning, was substituted for burial, 
or exposure, the original or more ancient custom of depositing articles of 
value still survived. Customs so identical could only have originated, 
whatever departures may afterwards have occurred, before the dispersion 
of mankind. , 
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These interesting considerations show that the doctrine 
of the bodily restoration of man was a primitive belief, and 
wns communicated by revelation. It is not simply a doc- 
trine of the New Testament, though there so explicitly 
taught. It has been thought hard, however, to reconcile 
the doctrine of the resurrection with natural science ; and it 
may be thought to be still more difficult to reconcile the event 
with the second coming of Christ, or with its actual occur- 
rence at the time when this event must have taken place. 

As to the reconciliation of the subject with science, the 
case is difficult only when we conceive that the Scriptures 
teach the literal recovery or the resurrection of the old 
body in every respect. And as to the second coming of 
Christ, — the resurrection must, in order to preserve the 
truth of the Scriptures, have begun to take place when the 
Saviour came, soon after his own and the apostles' predic- 
tions; and it must have gone on uninterruptedly ever 
since. The resurrection, like the judgment, is a continuous 
event. It must, therefore, take place in a manner invisible 
to us ; nor is it necessary to conceive that any portion of 
the matter of the old body — any ponderable element which 
composes it — should be used in the composition of the 
new one. 

If this is the true idea of the resurrection, — as it 
unquestionably is, — the affitirs of the world, it is obvious, 
may continue forever ; its probationary system may con- 
tinue, the human race be bom and die as ever, and all the 
good go immediately, upon the termination of their earthly 
state, and with a bodily organization, to populate the dis- 
tant places of the creation. Whether there is anything in 
the New Testament, or anywhere, inconsistent with such a 
conception of the resurrection, a few considerations will 
enable us to decide. 
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As we have seen, it must be taken as a matter of &ct 
that the resurrection is a continuous event, perpetually and 
imperceptibly taking place. The first impression of almost 
every one would be that much exists in the New Testament 
inconsistent with such a doctrine. It will be found, how- 
ever, that this impression is wrong, and has been founded, 
in great part, upon unexamined traditional explanations. 
Bat if the impression should prove correct, it would be 
fatal to the inspiration of the New Testament ; for nothing, 
as we have seen, can be more clearly shown than that the 
resurrection, like the judgment, was to take place while 
some were yet living to whom the Saviour spoke. 

We shall divide this chapter with the consideration of 
two questions, — what the Scriptures teach respecting the 
nature of the new body, and whether they teach anything 
definitely respecting the manner in which the resurrection 
would occur. 

Upon the subject of the nature of the new body, we may 
consider, under this head, only one question, — whether the 
body of the resurrection is of a material substance, like the 
present body ; reserving the question whether any part of 
the matter of the old body enters into the composition of 
the new, to the consideration of the manner in which the 
event is to occur with which it is inseparably connected. 

We need eyes to see and ears to hear, or else they would 
not have been made. We are accustomed to the ministra- 
tion of the senses, so to speak, between the mind and exter- 
nal nature. We conceive of the body as the seat of the 
organs of sense. When we are promised, therefore, a 
restoration to a bodily state, it is unavoidable to conceive 
of a restoration of the senses, or a restoration to a body like 
the present in its nature. The Bible would not speak of 

** the redemption of our body '* (Rom. viii. 23), nor prove 

26» 
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it bj the resurrection of our SaTioor, nnlefls the aetual 
recovery of our bodily state were intendecL We may take 
it for granted, therefore, that the new bodj will be mate- 
rial, and essentially like the present, unless we are- parti<>- 
ularly informed to the contrary. 

It has been alleged by Mr. Bush,* after a very careless 
criticism by Dr. Dwight, that the Greek word translated 
resurrection does not relate to the resurrecticm of the body, 
but imports simply '^ an existence beyond the grave, or the 
immortality of the soul." Were this the real meaning of 
the word, still, it would suggest the material concepticm of 
rising from a recumbent position, for it literally signifies to 
stand up. But the passage cited by President Dwight is 
Matt xxiL 23-82, which will by no means bear the eon* 
struction which is put upon it. The Sadducees ask whose 
wife in the resurrection a woman would be who had had 
seven husbands. This question shows the very opposite of 
the conclusion derived, and that a material state was 
intended. It was the same as asking, if there is a future 
state, and the human race are raised up body and spirit, 
how will it be with a woman who had seven husbands in 
this life. It is very perceptible that the Sadducees had in 
their minds a bodily condition, when they proposed this 
question. They did not, however, it appears, believe in the 
existence of mankind after death ; and the Saviour pro- 
ceeded to adduce a powerful evidence that the existence of - 
man did not necessarily cease at his death, by showing that 
the patriarchs were still in being, and awaiting, no doubt, 
the resurrection of the dead. 

Mr. Bush has also attempted to show that the Saviour 
did not actually rise from the dead with his crucified body. 
The case of the Saviour, 'it may be admitted, is important, 

* *' Anastasis." 
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as addaced in the New Testament, in proof of a restoration 
to a bodily state, and not as showing that the identical body 
surrendered in death will be raised again. But Mr. Bush 
denies that the Saviour rose in a material form. Such a 
declaration, however, is^ preposterous, in view of several 
very explicit declarations of the New Testament. It is par- 
ticularly saad (Acts i. 3), ^' To whom he> showed himself 
cUive, after his passion, by many infallible proofs, being 
seefi of them fortf/ dat/s, and 'speaking of the things per- 
taming to the kingdom of God." He said to the disciples, 
who were frightened, and supposed that they had seen a 
spirit (Luke xxiv. 86, etc.), *^ Why are ye troubled, and 
why do thoughts arise in your hearts ? Behold my hands 
and my feet ^ that it is I myself : handle me and see ; for 
a spirit hath not flesh and bloody as ye see me have. 
And when he had thus spoken, he showed them his hands 
and his feet." " And while they believed not for joy," as 
it is said, he inquired whether they had any m£at, and ate 
a piece of a fish and of a honey-comb before them. He 
further informed them why it was necessary that he should 
die and ''rise from the dead the third day." It is said, 
also, that when the disciples visited the sepulchre, they 
found the body go?iej and the linen clothes only lying 
there ; and an angel appeared to Mary Magdalene and 
" the other Mary," and said to them, "He is not here: 
for he is rise^i, as he said. Gome, see the place where the 
Lord lay.^^ (John xx. 3-8 ; Matt, xxviii. 1-8.) 

The evidence upon which Mr. Bush principally relies, 
in order to destroy the force of these convincing passages, 
is, that Jesus is said to have entered the room where the 
disciples were assembled, and when it is expressly related 
that " the doors were shut." (John xx. 19, 26.) It is 
because the doors are said to have been shut, that Mr. 
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Bash supposes that the Saviour could not have entered the 
room with a * material bodj. But it happens that the 
reason is particularly mentioned why it is stated that the 
doors were shut; which was, because the disciples were 
afraid of the Jews ! We may conceive, therefore, that the 
Saviour miraculously caused the bolts to be drawn or the 
fastenings to yield ; and it is much more natural to adopt 
this explanation than to suppose that he did not enter the 
room with a body which was* dependent upon the ordinary 
modes of ingress.* The force, therefore, of the declaration 
that the doors were shut, is not that the Saviour was no 
longer in the body, but that the disciples were afraid of the 
Jews ; and the mention of the Saviour's entering, notwith- 
standing the fastenings, shows his miraculous powers, and 
was an additional evidence of his resurrection. Mr. Bush 
also relies upon the fact that when Jesus was seen by 
Mary Magdalene she did not know who he was until he 
addressed her by name, she supposing that he was the 
gardener ; and that he is said to have appeared '^ in another 
form ^' to two of the disciples who were going to Emmaus. 
(Mark xvi. 9-12, with John xx. 11-18.) Since the 
Saviour's clothes, however, had been distributed at his 
crucifixion, he could not have appeared in his usual manner 
or dress, as we must suppose that he was attired ; and he 
may have intentionally appeared both in a dress and occu- 
pied like the gardener. When he addressed the two disci- 
ples going into the country, he may simply have taken the 
character of a traveller both as regards his manner and his 
attire. This is all that the word translated '*form'' neces- 
sarily imports. (Phil. ii. 6.)** Mr. Bush has failed, there- 
fore, in showing that the body of the resurrection is not 
material. 

* See Doddridge on the place. 
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There is onlj one passage in the Bible T?hich seems to 
teach tliat the new body is not material in substance. Paul 
says (1 Cor. xv. 44), "It is sown a natural bodj, it is 
raised a spiritual body. There is a natural body, and there 
is a spiritual body." This passage deserves particular 
attention. 

The etymological meaning of the word translated " spirit'* 
in the New Testament, as denoting the agitation of the air 
by breathing or blowing, obviously allows it, with its deriv- 
atives, to be used in a variety of senses. It is actually 
used to denote the wind, a spirit, a living being, the Holy 
Spirit, the Word of God, and the words of a discourse. It 
is- only by the connection, therefore, it is obvious, that we 
can ascertain the meaning of this word. The adjective 
spiritual might also be expected to be used with consid- 
erable diversity of meaning. It is used to denote material 
things. Manna eaten by the children of Israel, while in 
the wilderness, is called spiritual ; and the water which 
they drank is called also spiritual : " And did all eat the 
same spiritual meat ; and did all drink the same spiritual 
drink." (1 Cor. x. 3, 4.) The present or earthly bodies 
of believers are probably called spiritual, as being the 
temples of God. (1 Pet. ii. 5, with 1 Cor. vi. 19.) Spirit- 
ual, therefore, denotes some relation or character which 
may belong to a material substance ; and does not neces- 
sarily denote that a thing is not composed of matter. 
When the apostle speaks of "a spiritual body," thefefore, 
it does not necessarily import that its substance is not 
material. 

But the reason why the apostle applies this epithet to 
the new body is very material, and is quite plain. The style 
of the apostle abounds in illustrative conceptions ; and he 
particularly carries out, in the use ot t\i\a n^otA.. \!s\^ K^^*^ 
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of the relation which he had previoudj shown to eJcist 
between Adam and Christ ^'Bjman," he sajs, ^'came 
death,'* and '*by man'' also "came the resurrection of 
the dead." "For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive." He resumes the idea of this 
relation, when further on he endeavors to denote, still 
bj illustrative conceptions, the new bodj. There is a 
bod J, he says, sown in dishonor; for he speaks in this 
impersonal manner. There is also a body raised in glorj. 
There is sown a natural body. There is raised a spiritual 
body. "There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual 
body." "For 50," he tells us, "it is written: The first 
man Adam was made a living soul, the last Adam a 
quickening spirit. Howbeit that was not first which is 
spiritual, but that which is natural; and afterward that 
which is spiritual." Here it must be plain to every one 
that a reason is assigned for calling the present body 
natural and the new body spiritual ; but what the reason 
is, may not to the mere English reader appear very obvious, 
with our translation. It is plain, however, that the new body 
is called spiritual, because Christ is a quickening or life- 
giving spirit ; and the character of " natural," as applied 
to the present body, must be taken from the fact that 
Adam is called " a living soul." A reference to the orig- 
inal, and to the account of the creation, will show, in a 
moment, how the word rendered natural, which means 
literally breathing or respirative, is derived from the ex- 
pression " living soul." In the account in Genesis, it is 
said that Adam was made a living soul, or literally a 
living breath. The Greek word rendered natural refers 
to this, since it literally signifies breathing. Nor can we 
doubt why Christ is called a quickening spirit. In the same 
account of the creation, Paul found it mentioned that the 
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creation arose out of disorder, and sprang into life when 
the spirit of God, or the life-giviDg spirit, moved upon 
the waters. He found in the narrative an image of weak- 
ness and of dependence, and an image of creative power ; 
and he applied them respectively to Adam and to Christ 
as strikingly denoting the present and the new body. Tho 
one is mortal, the other is immortal. Such a comparison, 
it 'is obvious, cannot warrant the inference that the new 
body is immaterial. Paul is not speaking of the substance, 
but of its nature in general. The only reason for believing 
that the new body is not material would be, that the body 
of Christ is not composed of matter. But we have no 
reason whatever for such an inference in regard to his 
glorified state. 

A curious question has been proposed, from this com- 
parison, whether the new body will be supported by respi- 
ration, and, in short, organized at all like the present. Mr. 
Barnes appears to have drawn the inference from the word 
rendered " natural " that it will not be. Sir Charles Bell 
has, however, very strikingly shown how dependent our 
whole anatomical structure is upon the organs of respira- 
tion."^ The use of food and respiration, and, indeed, the 
arrangement of external nature, — since man was intended 
to live by them, — are inseparably connected together. 
We cannot, therefore, conceive what the organization of 
man will be without respirative or digestive organs, and 
without the muscular and aiiatomical structure dependent 

♦ The respiratory part of our nervous system is an essential part of 
our organization, and may be considered the basis of that character which 
we have arising from the possession of a thorax and of a bony skeleton in 
general. There would be no need of a thorax to contain and assist the 
soft organs of respiration, if we did not respire ; nor would organs of 
locomotion be physically as important as now. Our whole physical char- 
aeter sterns to b© highly dependent upon tlie respiralov;^ Ixixiftuwu 
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upon them. And if the worlds which are to constitute the 
future home of all the redeemed produce nothing for their 
subsistence, if there are no vegetable productions, and if 
there is no atmosphere and no diffusion of light in them, 
this world and its inhabitants stand alone in the creation, 
and it is perfectly inconceivable upon what plan the worlds 
and man himself are to be constituted. All the types and 
archetypes of this world can point out nothing as to any 
other. But when we look up into the sky, external nature 
does appear to present some striking resemblances in com- 
mon. And we are taught that our bod^y nature, with 
some differences, will be reproduced. We are taught that 
there will be no distinction of sexes in another state. We 
ai*e taught that the new body will be immortal, and not 
subject to corruption. But we are not taught that it will 
not be nourished by food, whatever may be the case. The 
word '^natural" is manifestly a mere illustrative epithet, 
and no more conveys the idea that the new body will not be 
supported by respiration, because Adam's was, than that it 
will not be material, or that it will be purely spiritual, 
because the spirit which moved upon the waters had no 
connection with matter. When the apostle says that flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of Grod, he means, as 
>ve have already seen, that our natural character does not 
procure us admission to the kingdom of God, or qualify us 
for it. He tells us that Christians are not now in the flesh, 
but in the Spirit ; * where no one would take him to mean 
that Christians have lost their flesh and blood, and have 
already a<;quired spiritual or immaterial bodies. 

What intelligible idea, also, could be conveyed by the 
expression "spiritual hody^^ taken in the construction 
required in the opposite opinion, it is hard to conceive. 

* Rom. viii. 9. 
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The words body and spirit present very diflFerent and incom- 
patible conceptions. An identity of such conceptions is im- 
possible. A thing cannot be in the same sense at once spirit 
and body. To speak, therefore, of a spiritual body in the 
sense contended for, is nothing less than absurd. 

There can be no question, therefore, that the new body 
will consist of matter. We are entitled to infer nothing 
different from any declarations of the Scriptures, but the 
contrary. We will, therefore, turn to the second point 
of attention. 

Upon the Manner of the resurrection the Scriptures have 
been thought to say much. We have conceived them to 
teach that the old body will be literally raised again from 
the grave. Whether they do teach this, and whether any 
of the materials of the old body enter into the composition 
of the new one, will now become a particular subject of 
consideration.* , 

Although a deliverance from the power of death was 
promised at the fall, there is no evidence in the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament that it was believed by the pious of the 
Jewish age that the actual body resigned in death would 
be literally raised again.* That the Jews believed in the 
restoration of mankind, or of the pious, to a bodily form, 
is nevertheless well known, however silent their Scriptures 
may generally be upon the subject. The restoration of the 
body to life is undoubtedly mentioned in the Scriptures as 
having occurred ; but this, it is obvious, is very different 
from the recovery of a body which had long, to all appear- 
ance, entirely perished. 

Instead of teaching that the body which dies will be 
recovered again, the Scriptures of the former dispensation 

♦ We have seen that the expectation was diflFerent in the patriarchal or 

pximitiye age. 

26 
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appear to teach the contrary. They speak of the grare «i 
a place of destruction, where the tongue is silent, where 
no work is done, and from whence man returns no more.* 
But the most remarkable passage relating to this subject 
is fuund in the book of Job (xiv. 7-12). In the interest- 
ing passage denoted, Job laments that there is hope ol a 
tree, if it be cut down, that it will sprout again. Although 
the root grows old in the earth, and the stock dies in the 
ground, yet through the scent of water it will bud and 
bring forth boughs, like a plant. But no such hope, he 
says, can be entertained of man when he dies. His lan- 
guage upon this point is explicit. '* But man dieth, and 
wasteth away ; yea, man giveth up the ghost, and where 
is he? As the waters &il from- the sea, and the flood 
decayeth and drieth up, so man lieth down, and riseth not : 
till the heavens be no more, they shall not awake, nor be 
raised out of their sleep.'' Job lived in a country where 
the river-beds, which in the Hebrew language were called 
** seas," were frequently dried up, leaving a perfectly dry 
and sandy bottom, or wady. The disappearance of man 
from the earth was utter and complete, like the floods 
which had filled the dry channels. His declaration that man 
would not rise till the heavens were no more might seem 
to imply that upon such an event he would rise again. If 
the declaration is prophetic, it may be taken as denoting a 
future recovery of man ; but if it is to be taken in its plain 
sense, the meaning is quite different. The duration of the 
heavens is equivalent to eternity. (Ps. Ixxxix. 36, 37; com- 
pare Eccl. i. 4.) The meaning must, therefore, be that the 
body will never ri^e; for the literal heavens will never 
** be no more." 
It has been thought that Job refers to the resurrection, 

♦ Pg. vi. 5 ; xlix. 19 ; Ixxxviii. 10, 11 ; Job vii. 9 ; Eccl. ix. 10. 
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and to that of the literal body, when he says, '' For I know 
that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the 
latter day upon the earth : and though after my skin worms 
destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God." (xix. 
25, 26.) The words "worms" and "body," which chiefly 
produce the impression, perhaps, that he speaks of the 
resurrection, are not in the original, and have been sup- 
plied by our translators, in accordance with their under- 
standing of the passage. The passage has never been 
satisfactorily rendered ; but little more seems to be neces- 
sary, in deciding upon its reference to the resurrection, 
than to consider the condition of the complainant. Afflicted 
with a disease which corrupted his skin, lying upon the 
ground in weakness and distress, and having lost his chil- 
dren and property, but confident in the declaration which 
he had made that God would deliver him, he might say, 
"I know that I have a Redeemer (vindicator or helper), 
and that I shall stand again upon the earth, recovered from 
this disease ; and though my skin be consumed, yet I shall 
not die, but see G^ become my helper in the flesh." That 
this is substantially his meaning, is the belief of the ablest 
critics. The passage has been ably handled by Mr. Barnes, 
to whose criticism the reader is referred. As to its teach- 
ing the resurrection of the dead in any way, it is certain 
that it does not; and this is agreed to by Grotius and 
RosenmuUer, as well as by Mr. Barnes, and by other emi- 
nent critics. 

A few other passages have sometimes been cited, from 
the Old Testament, as proving the resurrection. But the 
general belief is that this doctrine is not taught in that 
part of the Scriptures, and is certainly not made out so far 
as the passages usually referred to go. If the reader has 
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any desire to consult these places, he may refer to ihem and 
to those works in which they are treated. "^^ 

Some passages in the New Testament will "require more 
particular attention. It will be necessary now to bear in 
mind all that has been previously established. We hare 
shown that the resurrection, as well as the judgment, was 
to take place when Christ came in the generation to which 
he addressed his prediction ; and it has also been shown 
that this prediction was uttered in highly figurative lan- 
guage. It might be expected, therefore, that the resurrec- 
tion — the subject being prophetical when the apostles spoke 
of it — ^^ould be treated in a similar manner. Indeed, we 
read of it under all the images in which the second coming 
was denoted : the dead in Christ are said to come with him, 
and to be brought by him ; a trumpet is said to sound, and 
the living saints are caught up into the clouds. These 
images would appear to be incompatible with the fact that 
the resurrection began upon the complete abrogation of the 
Jewish institutions, and that it has gone on in an unseen 
manner — " in a twinkling of an eye " — ever since. The 
apparent references to a resurrection out of the grave, 
which every reader will believe to be found in the New 
Testament, may be thought to embarrass the subject still 
more. Our way, it is obvious, cannot be clear until these 
difficulties are removed. We might, indeed, rest the case 
upon the fact that the Scriptures, to be consistent, must be 
capable of being explained upon the principle that the 
prophecies of Christ were strictly true. But we are un- 
willing to leave a doubt upon the reader's mind ; and the 
explanation of the few passages which it will be necessary 

* Ps. xvi. 10 ; Dan. xii. 2 ; Hosea xiii. 14 ; Isaiah xxy. 7, 8 ; xxvi. 19; 
£z. xxxyii. 1-14. See the works of Mr. Barnes, and the Anastasis of 
Mr, Bush. 
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to consider will not be found to involve any particular 
difficulty. 

It should be, however, in the first place observed, that 
the resurrection of the body is never spoken of in the New 
Testament. Mr. Locke has observed that this expression is 
never used, but instead of it " the resurrection of the dead," 
or from among the dead, is the language employed; and 
it is also true that the idea of the body being raised out 
of the grave is never expressed in the New Testament. 
The saints and the dead are said to be raised ; but, as Mr. 
Locke has observed, the word " body," and it is also true 
that anything equivalent to it, is never made the nominative 
case to any verb, nor is it the object of any verb which 
imports rising or coming, or anything of the kind."^ 

* The opinions of Mr. Locke, the celebrated author of the ** Essay on 
the Human Understanding,'* upon this subject, have long been known to 
theologians ; and it is surprising that the facts which he stated — so 
easily susceptible of proof or refutation — should not haye been more 
carefully considered. The reader will find his controversy with Stilling- 
fleet referred to by Mr. Bush. 

It would appear, from the Sermons of Bishop Horsley (Horsley's Ser- 
mons, Vol. I., New York edition), that this prelate — distinguished as 
the editor of the works of Sir Isaac Newton — exerted his acuteness of 
mind to meet the particular difficulty of the apparent prediction of the 
resurrection as an event to occur in the generation in which the Saviour's 
prophecy was delivered. Bishop Horsley admits that some in the apos- 
tolic age ** looked for the resurrection in their own time.*' He observes 
that it was believed also in the primitive age that the coming of Christ 
related to the destruction of Jerusalem. These admissions are very frank 
and important But the apostles looked for the resurrection in their own 
time or age. The labor of the bishop was, therefore, very formidable, 
and his mode of meeting the difficulty deserves the credit of ingenuity, 
although it will not probably prove very satisfii^tory to the reader. He 
explains the declaration of the Saviour, ** This generation shall not pass 
till all these things be fulfilled," as not relating to the subjects of the 
Saviour*s prophecy, although the declaration forms a part of the general 
account, but only to the ti^nt of the event which was foretold. Tho 

26* 
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The subject of the resorrection, it will also be peroeiyed 
bj every one wbo particularlj studies the declaraticMis upon 
this subject, is always mentioned bj the apostles as one of 
difficulty and obscuritj. Paul says, when speaking of it, 
'^ Behold, I show jou a mystery." It will be observed that 
the writers of the New Testament do not treat the subject 
in so direct and plain a manner that, when we undertake to 
penetrate their figurative style, we are able to derive a 
clear idea of the manner of the resurrection. Our cono^ 
tions, as liie examination of the following^ .passages will 
show, are traditional, rather than scriptural. 

The resurrection is sometimes spoken of in such a way, 
for example, as not to suggest the idea of rising out of the 
grave ; still, the word translated resurrection etymologically 
imports a standing up, and the idea of rising is very fre- 
quently employed. (1 Cor. xv. 16, 35, 42, 43 ; John vL 

word "all," therefore, in the opinion of this prelate, does not relate to 
the principal subjects of the preceding 'context, but only to -their indica- 
tions. But, even if this were true, it escaped the prelate^s attention that 
the Saviour says, in immediate connection, **So likewise ye, when ye 
shall see all these things, know that it [the event, and not the sign} is 
near, even at the doors.** The Saviour taught the disciples that the signs 
would be an indication when to fly from the event itself. The words of 
our Saviour (Matt. xvi. 28), "Verily I say unto you, there be some 
standing here which shall not taste of death till they see the Son of man 
coming in his kingdom," Bishop Horsley explains as a menacey addressed 
to the Jews ; as if the Saviour had said, " There are some of you stand- 
ing here who shall not taste the pains of the second death in the place 
prepared for the wicked, after the abolition of the intermediate state, 
until you have first seen the Son of man coming in his kingdom.*' It 
might appear scarcely credible that such an explanation had proceeded 
from any man ; but a whole sermon is devoted to this text, and much of 
it to this particular explanation. One thing, however, has been made 
apparent by the eftbrts of this able writer, — that the greatest acuteness 
is unable to destroy the evidence that the resurrection was predicted as 
an event to ocaur while some who heard the Saviour speak were still 
UviDg, 
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89, and other passages.) But, as the body is not spoken of 
as being raised, but simply the dead, the idea does not 
import a rising out of the grave, or the quickening of the 
matter of the old body. The Saviour says of one that 
receives him, that he will raise him up at the last day ; 
and in this manner Paul will be found invariably to speak 
in the 15th chapter of First Corinthians. There is only an 
apparent exception in this last chapter. ^^It is sown a 
natural body, it is raised a spiritual body." (vs. 44.) But 
it is evident that *' body " is not the nominative of the verb, 
which is impersonal. The meaning, therefore, is, '' There 
is a natural body sown, there is a spiritual body raised." 

It has frequently been alleged, however, that the apos- 
tle^s image, of seed sown and growing again, necessarily 
imports the resurrection of some part of the old body ; for 
some portion of the seed does not perish, but becomes the 
germ of the new plant. But, as the apostle is not speaking 
of bodies, but of men or of the dead, it should rather be 
said that his illustration imports that man does not perish 
when he descends to the grave, or dies, but will live again 
spiritually and bodily. This is all that the image neces- 
sarily implies. The illustration is compatible with no por* 
tiou of the body whatever being raised. 

Nothing is more common to us than to speak and think 
of the man himself as lying in the grave, and being borne 
to it. We speak of having attended the funeral of such a 
one ; of having followed him to the grave. It is impossible 
to divest ourselves altogether of the idea that the body is 
the man, or that the man and the body are inseparable. 
All that we know of man comes through his body ; his emo- 
tions and his thoughts are all expressed through the animal 
organization. His words are uttered by his tongue, and 
his letters written by his hand. It is natural, therefore, to 
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speak of one as Ijing dead in his chamber, as we often do. 
And this, undoubtedly, helps to explain the idea of rising 
or resurrection as used in the New Testament. Man is 
naturally regarded, in this way of speaking, as being pros- 
trated or thrown down by death, and as being lifted or 
raised up again. Still, the source of this imagery may be 
partly derived from the illustrative conceptions of the Old 
Testament.* 

The principal expressions of the New Testament, there- 
fore, relating to the resurrection, of which this expression 
itself is one, do not necessarily import a resurrection of the 
particular body which dies. We shall see whether these 
expressions are conjoined with any others in such a way as 
to denote anything of this kind. 

In Romans (viii. 11) we read, '^ But if the Spirit of 
him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, he 
that raised up Christ from the dead shall also quicken your 
mortal bodies by his Spirit that dwelleth in you." This 
passage is frequently, but erroneously, taken as referring 
to the resurrection ; but it will be seen, from the context, 
that it does not, as the ablest critics are agreed, refer to the 
resurrection at all. The apostle is not speaking of dead, 
but of dying, or mortal bodies ; for those whom the apostle 
addressed were certainly not literally dead. He is not 
speaking of the resurrection in the context, but of the 
influence of the carnal state, or of the flesh. He says that 
believers are no longer in the flesh, but in the spirit. He 
cannot mean that they are literally dead, and departed from 
the body ; although he may speak of the body as figura- 
tively dead, as something whose corrupt passions should be 
dead to Christians ; and he says that God will quicken or 

* See Ps. xvi. 9, 10 ; xvii. 15 ; Isaiah xxv. 7, 8 ; xxvi. 19, — com- 
pare YS. 14 ; Ezek. xxxvii. 11-14 ; Dan. xii. 2, 18 ; Hosea xiU. 14. 
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impart a holy character to the bodies of believers — which 
are mortal or morally dead — by his Spirit which dwells in 
them. The quickening which he means is manifestly the 
indwelling of the Spirit in the heart.* 

** Who shall change our vile body, that it may be fash- 
ioned like unto his glorious body, according to the working 
whereby he is able even to subdue all things unto himself" 
(Phil. iii. 21.) This passage manifestly does refer to the 
resurrection. But the apostle does not say that the body 
will be raised, but changed. It is remarkable, also, that^ 
while speaking of all believers, he says, *' our vile body," 
— using the singular, rather than the plural. It is reason- 
able to infer, therefore, that he means, or that the spirit of 
inspiration meant, the bodily state. To speak of this as 
being changed, does not imply any alteration or resuscita- 
tion of the present body. 

This is not the place to enter into the physiological 
question, which may be left to physiologists, whether 
anything whatever belonging to our present bodies will 
constitute any part of the new. The apostle prays for the 
Thessalonian Christians, that their whole spirit, soul, and 
body, might be preserved blameless till Christ came accord- 
ing to the prediction of his speedy coming. (1 Thess. v. 23.) 
Dr. Doddridge observes, upon this passage, that, as has 
been shown by Vitringa, rabbis and philosophers conceived 
that man was composed of three distinct substances, — 
the rational spirit, the animal soul, and the visible body, — 
which, he thinks, derives support from this text.! Whether 
the animal soul, or the essential principle of the body, is 
preserved at death aiid. becomes the germ of the new body, 
is a curious, but, it is believed, not an important question, 
in this inquiry. It will not be found necessary to resort to 

* See Staart on the Romans. f Doddridge on this passage. 
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such an hypothesis in explaining the resorrectioiL Pluits 
and animals grow from a seed or germ ; and a germ may 
exist or be prcxluced in the present bodj which will produce 
the new. 

1 Cor. XT. 85, — '* But some will say, How are the dead 
raised up? and with what body do they come?'' — is a 
passage which may be noticed from the association of 
*^ coming" with *' being raised up." There is nothing 
diflScult in this passage. '^ Coming," and '' being raised 
up," are undoubtedly equivalent expressions ; and the res- 
urrection of believers is associated with the Saviour's 
coming, and might be spoken of in a similar manner. Bat 
there is nothing in the idea of coming which imparts a 
resuscitation of the materials of the old body ; nor does the 
expression denote that the resurrection would be visible, 
and occur upon the earth, any more than the coming of the 
Saviour possessed these characters. 

We may also notice 1 Cor. xv. 51, 52. — "Behold, I 
show you a mystery : we shall not all sleep, but we shall 
all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at 
the last trump : for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead 
shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed." It 
should be observed that the apostle says that what he is 
about to say, and what he says in this passage, is quite 
mysterious ; and, of course, that he did not speak altogether 
intelligibly to those whom he addressed, nor, undoubtedly, 
with a clear personal understanding of the subject. This is 
a very important fact. TBe subject of the resurrection was 
mysterious to the apostolic church, and the declarations of 
the apostle in this passage must have been very much so. 

We have frequently, it must be admitted, conceived the 
idea, and allowed it to pass current, that a trumpet will 
literally sound at the resurrection, which we have been 
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aoeustomed to regard as altogether future. But the apostle 
refers to a particular trumpet ; and the reference is plainly 
to the Saviour's prophecy that at his coming he would send 
his angels, with a great sound of a trumpet, who would 
gather together his elect ^rom every part of the earth. 
This, undoubtedly, relates to the preaching of the Gospel at 
the proper commencement of the Christian age. At that 
time, when those who are called angels, or messengers, 
commenced their mission, the resurrection was to occur. 

A natural impression might also be that the apostle 
meant that the resurrection would all occur at one time. It 
seems to be said that the dead would all be raised in a 
moment, in a twinkling of an eye, when the trumpet should 
sound. But the apostle does not say this. It is suflScient 
to understand his meaning to be that the resurrection of 
every believer, when it occurred, would be in a moment. 
And such we must take to be the case. In a moment, in a 
twinkling of an eye, every believer feels himself changed, — 
an expression which the apostle uses, — and placed in his 
new bodily condition in some other world. This is a 
glorious hope for the church, and one which disarms death, 
to a pious mind, of all its terrors. Christ was to abolish 
death at his coming; and it was signally done in this 
manner. 

The following passage may be taken in the same style as 
the preceding ; that is, as manifestly allegorical. — '^ But 
I would not have you to be ignorant, brethren, concerning 
them which are asleep, that ye sorrow not, even as others 
which have no hope. For if we believe that Jesus died and 
rose again, even so them also which sleep in Jesus will 
God l»'ing with him. For this we say unto you by the 
iford of the Lord, that we which are alive and remain unto 
the coming of the Lord shall not prevent [precede] them 
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which are asleep. For the Lord himself shall descend 
from heaven with a shout, with the yoioe of the archangel, 
and with the trump of God ; and the dead in Christ shall 
rise first: then we which are alive and remain shall be 
caught up together with them in the clouds, to meet the 
Lord in the air ; and so shall we ever be with the Lord. 
Wherefore comfort one another with these words." (1 Thess. 
iv. 18-18.) 

When the soul departs from the earth, it must necessarily 
enter the region of clouds. Still, the original text scarcely 
says this ; but that we shall be caught up, or snatched up, 
as though the act were sudden, h pecpilaii^ rendered ''in 
the clouds." This expression may be taken adverbially, as 
denoting that the subject was obscure or cloudy. Cloudily 
the saints shall be taken up. Their transmutation will take 
place in such a manner as to be unseen ; as though beyond 
the clouds, or invested with them. The expression is evi- 
dently taken from the Saviour's own words — those in 
which he foretold his coming ; or from the manner in which 
his own change took place, beyond the ''cloud which 
received him out of their sight." 

As to the expression "to meet the Lord in the air," — 
this would be proper to an allegorical style, in which the 
conceptions were taken from existing things and beliefs. It 
could not be supposed that an allegory would have been 
written, in the apostolic age, with those exact conceptions 
of nature which exist at the present time. Nor does the 
merit of an allegory require that the sources from which it 
draws its fanciful- materials, in order to clothe its truths, 
should be themselves true : they may be as &nciful as their 
use. It is clear that the ancients had no conceptions of the 
exact limits of the atmosphere. The sky was to them a 
boundary as indefinite as .their ideas of the universe. la 
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tti6 red6rd of the cteatioh, as we have already se«i, thd 
word firmament is iised exactly with the indefiniteness, also, 
of ''in the air/' in the text, since the sun and the moon 
were both placed in it. Besides, although we speak of the 
definite limits of the atmosphere, or of the expansion of 
aerial principles from our earth, we know, as has been 
before observed, neither their exact boundary, nor whether 
they do not actually fill all the spaces of the creation ; that 
is, whether something which belongs in character to our 
atmosphere, and by which light is transmitted, is not uni- 
versal. But, let the fact be as it may, "the firmament" 
was extended enough to contain the heavenly bodies ; and 
no obscurity is presented by an allegory taken from thid 
doctrine. 

" Caught up together with them," is just such an ex- 
pression as might be used in an allegory, since it denotes 
an association with those intended, without indicating the 
time. The position of the words in the original is some- 
what different from that in which they stand in our version. 
"Together with them," or just ta they were, we shall be 
"caught up in clouds." 

But the allegory of this interesting pad^ge, in which 
truths of such sublimity and importance are taught under 
duch impbsing metaphors, is broken 6r rendered transparent 
ill s^ve^I Wayd. The apostle says that in oM particular 
he Speiikd "by the word of the Lord;" qualifykig, we 
may reasonably believe, all the rest that he sayd, as not 
taught him by inspiration, but ds derived from the lan- 
guage of the Saviour upon this subject, which was the sole 
source of his information. The &ct which he communicated 
from the Lord was, that those who should live till the 
8e<^nd coming would not be restored to a bodily condition 
before those who died previous to that evetkt afid who 

27 
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remained asleep. '^ We which are alive and remain nnto 
the coming of the Lord shall not prevent (precede) them 
which are asleep." * It must have been necessarily the 
case, with the key which we possess upon this subject, that 
departed saints would be restored to their bodily condition, 
upon Christ^s coming, without waiting for the restoration of 
all the pious who should afterwards die. 

The apostle also says, '^ And so shall we ever be with the 
Lord." No intimation is afforded that the saints would 
return from the aerial regions to dwell upon the earth, or 
to live here during the thousand years of the millennium ; 
but they would enter into their permanent state, and be 
forever with the Lord. Jn heaven they can be forever with 
him. And as each saint departs this life, we learn from 
this interesting passage, in conjunction with the former by 
the same apostle, he rises, with scarcely or not even a 
momentary experience of death, as a separation from a 
material state, into the aerial regions, and there meets the 
Lord, and acquires at once, by divine power, his ^^ building 
of God," his new body, entering at once, *'in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye," into all the superior blessings 
of the Redeemer's kingdom. As the Lord destroyed and 
restored the flesh upon the hand of Moses in a moment ; as 
He bid him put his hand into his bosom, when it became 
leprous, and to return it again, when it became like his 
other flesh (Ex. iv. 6, 7) ; and as he provided a bodily 
form for the angels who came under the former dispensation 
in transient visits to the earth : he can place the spirits of 

♦ Hug (Introduction to the New Testament, Part II., § 91) conoeiTes 
that this implies that some members of the Thessalonian church were 
alarmed lest, if the resurrection should be long delayed, or till after their 
death, they should not enjoy the happiness of seeing it, or of participatiDg 
in that glorious event 
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his people as instantly in their '^ eternal " house in heaven. 
** For we know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle 
were dissolved, we have a building of God, an house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.^^* 

We should expect to find very little, in so figurative a 
book as the Revelations, which would require particular 
attention for the purpose of establishing the consistency of 
the Scriptures upon this subject. The twentieth chapter, 
however, of this book, will claim a moment's notice. In 
the eleventh and fifteenth verses, inclusive, of this chapter, 
we read as follows : ** And I saw a great white throne, 
and him that sat on it, from whose face the earth and the 
heaven fled away ; and there was found no place for them. 
And I saw the dead small and great stand before God ; and 
the books were opened: and another book was opened, 
which is the book of life : and the dead were judged out 
of those things which were written in the books, according 
to their works. And the sea gave up the dead which were 
in it ; and death and hell (hades) gave up the dead which 
were in them : and they were judged every man according 
to their works. And death and hell were cast into the lake 
of fire. This is the second death. And whosoever was 
not found written in the book of life was cast into the la^ke 
of fire." 

This interesting passage is worthy of a particular exposi- 
tion, but it will be proper only to refer to those parts which 
relate to the resurrection. 

The. chapter which contains this passage is highly fig- 
urative. The descent of an angel from heaven to bind 
Satan with a chain, and to shut him up in a bottomless 
abyss for a thousand years, is evidently a figurative concep- 
tion. The reigning of the saints mentioned is a dominion 

♦ 2 Cor. V. 1. 
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of their souls. The allegory seems, therefinre, to break, 
an<l to teach us that literal persons are not meant Tliere 
would seem, therefore, to be no reason to doubt that the 
case is of the same nature as the prediction of John the 
Baptist as Elijah, and of the Saviour under the character 
of David. 

Nor is it necessaiy to conceive that the remaining por- 
tions of the prophecy are any more literal. To construe it 
in a literal manner, as it is usually taken, would be incon- 
sistent, it is manifest, with the predictions of the Saviour 
and of the apostles respecting the occurrence of the resur- 
rection in the first century ; for off the dead are represented 
as judged. That the passage is not to be taken literally, 
is obvious from the fact, that while the invisible world (hell, 
or hades) is represented as delivering up its dead, the sea 
and death are likewise represented as doing the same. Bat 
it is manifest that while hades must contain all the dead, 
they cannot be there and in the sea at the same time. And 
what can bo the literal sense of saying that death as 
well as the sea and hades would deliver up its dead? 
But it will be observed, in this prophecy, that when the 
world is represented, small and great, as standing be- 
fore God, they are still called "the dead," and the/ 
are still called "the dead" when judged. The living 
are nowhere mentioned as delivered up, nor as judged. 
The judgment intended relates only to those who liveil in 
ages preceding the time denoted. Nor can we doubt what 
it will be. We may leave some of the allusions unex- 
plained. But it is the final judgment, and one which 
inaugurates the complete establishment of the kingdom of 
God among men. It occurs when the last enemies of God 
have been destroyed; after the man of sin, or all the 
Christian apostasies, and Gog and Magog, have perished. 
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Then there will be a judgment of the world. Mankind 
will look back upon the past, and survey it all. Everything 
will come up in review. All characters will be summoned 
before the bar of mankind. The sea will not be able to 
shelter its dead, and hades will deliver up its populations. 
Those who have passed more completely under the power 
of death, who have gone to the final doom of the wicked, 
will be delivered up to pass the scrutiny of human judg- 
ments, enlightened by the word and by the experience of 
past ages. Whatever may be meant by ^* the books," the 
Bible, which consists of many parts, might be called *4he 
books," and the New Testament may be very fitly denoted as 
** the book of life," as pointing out the characters upon 
which eternal life is conferred. This great book of revelation 
will finally-shed its rays of judgment over the whole world. 
The testimonies of history will facilitate the application of 
its principles. Under the magic pens of Burnet, Robertson, 
Macaulay, and Scott, the past is now vividly recalled ; but 
history will become a still more alluring field of instruction ; 
and when the great dramas of the world have concluded, 
and the mind shall be able to survey and to combine all the 
past, the most momentous lessons in human experience will 
be aiibrded to mankind. Wicked examples will be assem- 
bled from all parts of timej and, set in comparison with 
the good, will become salutary warnings to the world. The 
dead, assembled for these purposes, will be condemned, 
when evil, by the universal verdict of mankind ; and the 
lenewal of the judgment which was past upon them at the 
termination of their lives may be called their *' second 
death." An age of virtue will effectually abolish the dread 
of death ; and, a renovated condition immediately, in the 
twinkling of an eye, succeeding the dissolution of the 
present b«dy, the last feeble glance upon this world being 

27* 
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instantly succeeded by a glorious vision of another, death 
and the curse ^ill be no more. '' Death and hell 
(hades) >vill be cast into the lake of fire." This may be 
regarded as a just, though general, exposition of this 
memorable passage ; and there is nothing in it inconsistent 
with the declarations of Christ and his apostles. Some 
prejudices may linger upon the old traditional and fanciful 
explanations, but they will be prejudices retained only at 
the expense of the consistency of revelation. 

No passage, therefore, thus far considered, points out the 
manner of the i esurrection in such a way that we can tell 
how that event ttikes place. The Bible states the fact of a 
recovery of the bodily state, and invests it with a variety 
of conceptions, especially such as the Saviour saw fit to 
use in denoting his coming, y^t under all these images 
but one fact is revealed; namely^ the redemption of the 
body, or the restoration to a bodily state. Nothing hinders 
that this event should take place in a distant world, whither 
the soul, with its capacities for a material investment, is 
borne with the rapidity with which thought can travel. 
(Dan. ix. 21.) No portion of the matter of this globe 
is necessarily borne away from it; but the soul only 
need to be considered as entering its eternal house in 
heaven. 

There has been no difficulty, therefore, thus far, with the 
possession of the key which we have had in the Saviour's 
prophecy to the complex allegory of this subject, in recon- 
ciling the Scriptures with one another and with fact. Two 
passages alone remain in the New Testament for considera- 
tion in the way of reconciliation. 

The most remarkable passage seemingly, relating to the 
manner of the resurrection, is John v. 25-29 : a passage 
very memorable in the history of biblical exposition, as 
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showing, more than almost any other instance in the Scrip- 
tures, that criticism will labor in vain, in the study of 
words and grammatical forms, when the prophecies are to 
be explained, unless the key of the allegory has been first 
acquired. Words used in allegorical forms can obviously 
not be fully explained by their use in the ordinary modes 
of speech. It is the purpose of the allegory, rather than 
the common principles of exegesis, in which the true art 
of the exposition lies. The case is by no means incapable 
of explanation in harmony witli other statements of the 
Scriptures. The passage has done more, perhaps, than 
any other in the sacred volume, to sustain the belief that 
the bodies of the dead are all to be raised literally from 
their graves. We will first attend to the following dec- 
laration : 

"Marvel not at this: 'for the hour is coming in the 
which all that are in the graves shall hear his voice, and 
shall come forth ; they that have done good, unto the resur- 
rection of life; and they that have done evil, unto the 
resurrection of damnation." (vs. 28, 29.) 

All the dead are here represented as being in their 
graves. Nothing could make it more apparent that the 
Saviour does not intend to be understood in a literal man- 
ner. The bodies of all the dead of the preceding ages 
could not have been said to have been in tUe grave ; and 
their persons certainly were not. And they must, upon 
any literal principle, have already come forth, or have been 
resuscitated, to have been rendered capable of hearing the 
voice of the Saviour. 

The Saviour, therefore, must be conceived to have spoken 
in the prophetical style, and to have invested his meaning 
with allegory. The passage is, therefore, not inconsistent 
with there having been no visible resurrection in the gen- 
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eration to which the Saviour spok^. It was doubtless com- 
mon to speak of the dead as being in their graves, as we 
have frequently heard exhortations enforced bj a reference 
to those who sleep in the church-yard. The Saviour chose 
to speak in this manner. 

Kor can we be at a loss to understand his meaning. The 
ruling idea of the passage is to be found in the preceding 
verse. The Saviour had said that authority had been 
given him to execute judgment also, as well as to raise the 
dead, of which he had been speaking. The passage is m 
enforcement or continuance of this declaration. He bid 
the Jews not to be surprised at the declaration of his aur 
thority as a judge, for the hour was coming when he 
would exercise this ofiSce universally, and judge aU who had 
lived in the world. The ruling idea is that of judging, 
and the passage may be explained in the same manner as 
that in the Revelations which has just been considered. 
The work of the judgment, it will be recollected, is that of 
the saints. (1 Cor. vi. 2, 3 ; Rev. xx. 4.) Christ judges 
the world only in his people and by his word. And as 
soon as Christianity was established, the old world was 
judged; judged upon those irreversible principles, which 
admit men to heaven, or consign them to the perdition of 
the wicked. 

We must remember that the Saviour, in addressing the 
Jews, spoke to them in parables. He used the allegorical 
style, he informs us. that they might not entirely compre- 
hend his declarations ; a clear exposition of his meaning be 
reserved for any of their number who became his genuine 
disciples, and especially for those who we're to bear witness 
of his life and doctrines. The Saviour frequently used the 
Jewish modes of speaking. In his parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus he expressed himself exactly in their style, 
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and represented the dead as within sight and hearing of 
each other. 

It is not the purpose of this work to discuss the question 
respecting the species of punishment, which is undoubtedly 
eternal, which God finally inflicts upon the wicked. The 
words death and destruction are its proper distinctions, 
whatever may be imported by these expressions ; and the 
resurrection, which is through Christ only, is denoted in 
the New Testament as the peculiar hope of the righteous. 
(Luke XX. 35, 36; PhiL iii. 11.) If the wicked are 
destroyed, therefore, at their death, as God threatens to 
destroy both soul and body in hell (Matt. x. 28), the 
explanation which has been given would be rendered abso- 
lutely necessary. 

It should be further observed that it is well known that 
the preposition (cU) rendered '^unto" gives a peculiar 
character to a Greek sentence. It denotes instrumentally 
the object upon which the writer fixes his mind. The 
meaning of the sentence (vs. 29) is that the dead shall be 
summoned forth for the purpose expressed. And that pur- 
pose is not denoted as a resurrection simply or purely, but 
as a resurrection of a peculiar character, namely, a con- 
demning resurrection, a resurrection of damnation or of 
judgment, and a resurrection of which life would be the 
award. As a change of heart is denoted as a resurrection, 
in a similar manner the arraignment of mankind before the 
bar of our minds appears to be called a resurrection. It 
should be observed, also, that the Saviour appropriately 
styles himself the Son of man^ in reference to this judg- 
ment, while he takes a higher title of the Son of God, 
in reference to a different event in a preceding verse 
(vs. 85). 

There is nothings therefore, in this apparently fixrmidable 
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passage, and which has been interpreted so long npon a 
principle inconsistent with the teaching of Scripture — 
nothing at all which teaches the literal resuscitation of the 
deceased and wasted body. The whole passage, however, 
to which the verses already considered belong, consists of 
two parts, distinguished by some expressions which have 
been noticed by critics, who have been obliged to deepen 
the allegory more tlian is needful to support the meaning 
which they have assigned. 

In both parts the Saviour said thatjthe events intended 
were just at hand. " The hour is coming." The word 
*'hour" manifestly denotes the speedy arrival of the 
events. In the first part, the Saviour draws the event 
designed nearer still by another expression — "The hour 
is coming, and now is.^^ There are two events, therefore, 
denoted, distinguished by these different expressions. The 
whole passage is as follows : 

** Verily, verily, I say unto you, the hour is coming, and 
now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of 
God ; and they that hear shall live. , For as the Father 
hath life in himself, so hath he given to the Son to have 
life in himself ; and hath given him authority to execute 
judgment also, because he is the Son of man. Marvel not 
at this ; for the hour is coming in the which all that are in 
the graves shall hear his voice, and shall come forth; 
they that have done good, unto the resurrection of life ; and 
they that have done evil, unto the resurrection of damna- 
tion." (vs. 25-29.) 

The reader must be patient, if he would pursue the 
straight path of this remarkable prophecy through all the 
opposing points by which he might be tempted astray by 
the mode of speaking and the allusions employed. Attempt- 
ing the labyrinth of prophecy without the key oi* clue; is 
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more hazardous than adventuring into the labyrinth of 
Egypt was, without such a provision, as we may see from 
the evidences of misadventure which crowd the way. 

It will be observed that a general resurrection to " life " 
is not spoken of in the first part of this passage ; but those 
only should be raised who would hear. Their living was 
on condition of their hearing. — '* And they that hear shall 
live." We 'may believe that this declaration was the source 
of some apostolical allusions, and of some of the allegorical 
representations in the Revelations. But, let this be as it 
may, those only should live who would hear. Critics 
have conceived, from this fact, that a moral renovation is 
intended, rather than a restoration to a bodily state, or a 
proper resurrection.* We must, in the first plade, there- 
fore, inquire whether the Saviour speaks of a real or of a 
spiritual resurrection. 

In attending to the preceding context, it will be observed 
that the Saviour had said that he would do greater works 
than he had hitherto done, that they, the living Jews, 
might marvel. " For as the Father raiseth up the dead 
and quickeneth them, even so the Son quickeneth whom he 
will.'' (vs. 20, 21.) No other thought could arise in the 
mind, at this point of the Saviour's discourse, than that he 
meant a real resurrection. He uses two words, apparently 
to prevent all ambiguity, and speaks of raising and quick- 
ening the dead. God raised the dead under the old dis- 
pensation, and the Saviour teaches us that he will repent 
these acts of the divine power. And, as a matter of fact, 
the Saviour did, soon after this declaration, restore the dead 
to life upon several occasions, not having previously mani- 

* Tholuck on John. — Doddridge mingles the two conceptions of a i*eal 
and of a tropical resurrection in his exposition. 
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festod bis power in this respect. He raised the widow's 
son and Lazarus, and restored the daughter of Jairus. 

In what follows of the context, the Saviour speaks of the 
judgment. And he says, *' Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
be that heareth my woi*d, and believeth on him that sent 
me, hath everlasting life, and shall not come into condemna- 
tion, but is passed from death unto life." (vs. 24.) Tbe 
consistency of a real resurrection might seem here to be 
broken, and a moral renovation only to be intended ; for 
** death" and "condemnation" appear to be equivalent 
terms. But the inconsistency is apparent only. The 
Saviour speaks of his '' word," or the truths of the Gospel, 
and says that he who heard it or obeyed it, as such an 
expression means, and believed on the Father by whom the 
Saviour was sent, had everlasting life, or had this blessing 
assured to him, and should not come into condemnation or 
the judgment, but had passed from death unto life. It is 
almost unnecessary to observe that we are taught in the 
New Testament that the judgment is an event which 
belongs to the wicked only. Paul, therefore, consistently 
says, that if we would judge ourselves, we should not be 
judged ; but when we do undergo a judgment of any kind, 
we are chastened of the Lord, that we should not be con- 
demned with the world. (1 Cor. xi. 31, 32.) The Saviour, 
it will be remembered, also, told Martha, upon the death of 
lier brother, that those who believed on him should never 
die. (John xi. 26.) Nor did they die in the proper scrip- 
tural sense, or suffer the death which is the proper penalty 
of sin; and to pass from death unto life is, therefore, to 
pass from a state in which death is rendered certain, or 
from the natural state, to a state of life, or a state of piety 
which secures the blessing of everlasting life. 

The Saviour, therefore, had in mind a real resurrection, 
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although^he speaks of the conditions by which that event, 
with its felicities, may be attained ; and he goes on imme* 
diately to say, " Verily, verily, I say unto you, the hour 
is coming, and now is, when the dead shall hear the voice 
of the Son of God ; and they that hear shall live. For 
as the Father hath life in himself, so hath he given to 
the Son to have life in himself" He passes on then to 
speak of his authority to judge mankind, and introduces 
that figurative mode of speaking which has just been 
explained. 

But if the Saviour meant a literal resurrection in the 
case particularly under consideration, what shall we do with 
the declaration that the dead should soon hear the voice of 
the Son of Grod, and that chose who heard should live? 
The event, it appears plain, would take place sooner than 
the arraignment of mankind, under the image of a resurrec- 
tion, subsequently spoken of In the latter case it is said, 
" the hour is coming, '^ but in the present, or former, " the 
hour is coming, and now i^." Such language must neces- 
sarily denote that the event was almost immediately to 
happen. The life intended is also plain. It is everlasting 
life. How, then, would the dead very soon hear the voice 
of Christ, and attain to the life which Christ brought in the 
Gospel by this means ? 

No problem would be more difficult than this, in our 
ordinary way of viewing the condition of the dead in the 
ages which preceded the Christian dispensation. But we 
are required, by the necessity of the case, to believe that 
there must be some sense in which the Saviour could 
address the dead of past times, and some sense in which 
their admission to everlasting life was dependent upon their 
receiving his message. 

If our common opinions fail us in meeting the necessity 

28 
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of this case, we have only to recur to those which were held 
in the earlier Christian ages, in order to obtain its con- 
sistent explanation. In the Apostle's Creed, a venerable 
monument of at least an early time, we meet with the tradi- 
tion, which we elsewhere discover sufficiently to know that 
it extensively prevailed, that the Saviour descended after 
his crucifixion into Hades, or the invisible world, and there 
and then caused the dead — that is, those who are so 
denominated, perhaps from the loss of their bodily state * 
— to understand him, and to receive him as the promised 
Messiah. The doctrine of purgatory, favored so early as 
Augustine, and even earlier, and even by this " father " 
himself, unquestionably grew out of this subject, and 
lingers yet, as we well know, a powerful instrument of 
superstition in the Roman church.f 

But we are not willing to venture sacred interpretation 
with so uncertain a guide as tradition, however ancient. 

* Whether the pious dead of the former dispensation remained in a 
state of unconsciousness in the invisible world, would require a very 
careful and somewhat extensive study of apparently very opposite pas- 
sages to decide. The appearance of Moses and Elias at the transfigura- 
tion has a real but rather ambiguous bearing upon this question. 

t The opinions of the primitive church and of ** the fathers " upon 
Christ's descent into Hades, and his preaching to the dead, may be seen 
by consulting the " Apostolic Fathers,** and Pearson on the Creed. It 
appears, from the satisfactory collections of Bishop Pearson, that the 
descent of Christ into Hades, his preaching there, and his delivering 
some of the dead, was the faith of the ancient churches. Yet different 
persons differed widely upon this subject. Hades appears to have been 
generally taken in its classical sense, and in that which accords with the 
Hebrew use of a similar word ; and the descent of Christ was, therefore, 
regarded as designed to deliver saints. Others, as Augustine, who 
thought there was little consistency in regarding the patriarchs and 
prophets as needing to be delivered, believed that Christ descended to the 
place of torment and delivered some of the wicked, or all of them. So 
e%rly did the doctrine of purgatory take root in the church. 
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In drawing our net thi*ough the writings of *' fiithers" and 
the decisions of councils, we should collect a mass of 
absurdity, with a little that is valuable, which would render 
forever contemptible the whole business of sacred criticism. 
But those who have regarded the descent of Christ into 
Hades as a fable are not aware that it is explicitly taught 
in the New Testament. Calvin believed it so far as to 
engraft upon it his theory of the atonement, and to hold 
that the Saviour descended to hell and tasted the miseries 
of the damned for a season.* We shall perceive, however, 
what the Scriptures say upon this subject. 

Two passages have long remained in a state of obscurity, 
in the sacred volume, which the critical labors of most 
Protestants have been unable to explain. They have been 
explained as relating to the heathen, to Noah's own family, 
and as stating the fact that the Gospel was preached by 
Noah to the men of the old world. Others have taken 

* Calvin leaves us somewhat in doubt as to the place where he thought 
that Christ endured the torments of the damned. But he plainly sajs, 
** If Christ had merely died a corporeal death, no «nd would have been 
accomplished by it ; it was requisite, also, that he should feel the severity 
of the divine vengeance, in order to appease the wrath of God, and satisfy 
his justice. Hence it was necessary for him to contend with the powers 
of hell and the horrors of eternal death.** (Institutes, B. n., chap, xvi.) 
He adds, that ** some contentious but illiterate men '* exclaim against 
him, as though he were guilty of an atrocious injury to Christ. But we 
ought, he says, **as Ambrose justly advises, fearlessly to acknowledge 
the sorrow of Christ, unless we are ashamed of his cross." (§ xii.) Few 
men appear ever to have been so thoroughly convinced of the absolute 
truth of their theoretical expositions of the Scriptures as Calvin ; and it 
was a great fault of his character that he was impatient of any dissent 
from his opinions ; and perhaps of the age, that he spared no terms of 
opprobrium against his opponents, and treated them with what we should 
now consider to be gross and vulgar abuse. Luther and More certainly, 
also, possessed this venom of the tongue ; nor did the severer taste of 
Erasmus altogether withhold him from it 
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them in their more literal import The passages are aa 
follows : 

*' For Clirist ako suflfered for sins, the just for the 
unjust, that he might bring us to God, being put to death 
ill the flesh, but quickened by the spirit, by which, also, 
he went and preached unto the spirits in prison (or in con- 
finement) ; which sometime were disobedient, when once 
the long-suffering of God waited in the days of Noah; 
while the ark was a preparing, wherein few, that is, eight 
souls, were saved by water." (1 Pet. iiL 18-20.) 

'' For for this cause was the Gospel preached also to 
them that are dead, that they might be judged aQCording to 
men in the flesh, but live according to God in the spiiit" 
(1 Pet. iv. 6.) 

We will attend to these remarkable passages, with that 
regard to their connection and to their several statements 
from which alone we can hope to educe their mining. Ai^ 
the labor will repay the pains. 

It is remarkable that the only difficulty with these 
passages has been that they affirm that the Saviour, after 
his decease, went himself, in a disembodied state, and 
preached to the dead who were also in a disembodied con- 
dition. It has been impossible to deny that the text, as it 
now stands, is historically as correct as other parts of the 
New Testament ; and, in the want of proof of a corrupt 
text, several conjectures have been offered to remove the 
appearance of the literal statement It has been proposed 
to change the text in such a manner as to make it affirm 
that Enoch or Noah preached the Gospel in the . case 
referred to. But to alter the Scriptures because their 
meaning is inconsistent with existing opinions, would soon 
leave us no pure text whatever. 

It is well known that the history of opinions fSn^vors the 
i 
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literal staitement. But we have much stronger confirmation 
of the truth of this statement in the fact, as we have seen 
it, that, according to John, the Saviour must have addressed 
the dead and proffered them *' life." And the confirmation 
will be strengthened by contemplating the expressions used 
by Peter. 

*' By which," it is said, that is, (nvevf4ai$) in his spirit, 
** he," the Saviour, "went and preached to the spirits in 
prison." The grammatical subject is clear, and is plainly 
Christ. That Christ is the preacher intended, is also 
clearly shown by such statements as that " be went and 
preached," and that he went after his decease. It is not 
possible, therefore, according to the prevailing opinion, that 
Enoch or Noah should have been intended, unless they 
lived after the Saviour's decease. The word "spirit" 
meant the Saviour's own spirit, and not the Holy Spirit, 
as a simple inspection of the Greek text is sufficient to 
convince any Greek reader. Two words {fi£v and de) show 
that (aagjtt), " flesh," and {nvevfxuii)^ " spirit," are to be 
taken in the same general way, as parts of the same state- 
ment, namely, that Christ died as to his body, and lived 
as to his spirit ; by which (the latter) hb went and preached 
to the spirits, who are represented as being in some state 
of confinement, or safe keeping, with which the idea of 
punishment is not at all necessarily connected. Paul, also, 
in a familiar passage, speaks of Christ as having " descended 
into the lower parts of the earth." (Eph. iv. 9.) 

But the case is confirmed in the most absolute manner 
by the statement of Peter : " For for this cause was the 
Gospel preached also to them that are dead, that they might 
be judged according to men in the flesh, but live according 
to God in the spirit." The rendering, " for this cause," is 
indispi;itably correct ; and the cause can only be the neces- 

28* 
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sity of a judgment of which the apostle speaks in the pre- 
ceding verse. *^ Who shall give account to him that is 
ready to judge the quick and the dead — for for this cause, 
&c." The cause must then be that Christ was appointed 
judge of mankind, and judge both of the living and the 
dead. And since he was not personally to appear, he 
must either have gone or sent to the invisible world in oider 
to have judged the dead. The statement made is, that 
the Grospel was preached tp some who were dead, that they 
might receive the same judgment or trial as those who 
lived and heard the Gospel. The point of the case is, that 
the Gospel is the great means of salvation, or test of 
character ; and since some, who had lived in previous ages, 
had not enjoyed its advantages, it was carried to them by 
the Saviour. 

Let us, then, gratefully accept the fact, as we must, that 
some of the dead of former ages heard the Gospel some 
time previous to their resurrection, and that those who 
accepted it received the blessing of eternal life. 

We are not responsible for the perversion which men 
may make of this subject, or of any other portion of the 
Word of God. A portion of the Episcopal church has long 
innocently held the doctrine of Christ's descent into *' hell ;" 
and Calvin maintained it, w^hether exceptionably or not. 
The time ought to have come when men will receive the 
whole Word of God, irrespective of its liability to perver- 
sion, and irrespective of prejudice. Whatever may have 
been true of the disobedient who died before the coming of 
Christ, it is at least true that those who have the Gospel 
and reject it are condemned already. The Gospel, with its 
proffers and discriminations, constitutes the only trial which 
men will ever receive, and the punishment of the dis- 
obedient will be '^everlasting.*' It is needless to cite 
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passages upon this plain case. And in regard to the dead 
of former times, it is not said that those who were ^* some- 
time disobedient" were altogether impenitent, and that 
Noah and his family comprised the whole number of the 
pious who lived at the time of the flood. Peter qualifies 
the ** salvation" of the eight members of this family as 
having been by water. They were saved from the flood*. 
It is not necessary to conceive that the whole number were 
pious like Noah ; nor should we suppose that they were, in 
reading the account which is subsequently given of them. 
But God did not see fit to save any greater number from 
the flood than the eight souls of this family ; and Noah alone 
is mentioned as being pious. (Heb. xi. 7.) Other pious 
persons may have suffered in the overflow of waters for 
their unbelief in the flood. Real believers do not credit 
alike every part of the divine message now ; nor do they 
escape judgment at the present time. If Calvinists, and 
Arminians, and even such as belong to the Roman church, 
may be saved, they enter heaven with very difierent con- 
ceptions of the divine message. 

Still, it must be admitted that the case of the dead was 
not in all instances fully settled until they had had a trial by 
the Gospel.* , To pursue this case further would be ven- 
turing upon conjecture; and we may very fitly pause 
where the statements of Scripture leave us. We are not 
warranted in believing that any portion of the truly wicked 
received the message of the Gospel after their death. 

* In the Shepherd of Hermas we meet with the following statement, 
which Bhows the existing belief in the church at that time, as this 
work was even appointed to be read in the churches. — ** For the 
repentance of the righteous has its end : the days of repentance are ful- 
filled to all the saints ; but to the heathen, there is repentance even unto 
the last day." — First Book of Hermas, Vision II. 
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Tet this subject may cast a raj of light upon a subject 
^rhicb has hitlierto awakened a very melancholy interest. 
If we contemplate the case of many millions of heathen, 
incapable of acquiring any portion of Christian knowledge, 
and think of the case of children who die in periods of life 
before the adequate development oj reason, and view the 
case of many others whose temporal condition is the sole 
cause of their destitution of Christian knowledge, we shall 
be willing to accept any light which the passages considered 
m»y shed upon these melancholy cases. It is impossible 
that w^e should conceive it to^be just that any portion of 
the human family should be doomed to everlasting sorrows 
— if that is the panishment of the wicked — merely on 
account of their natural and involuntary condition. Good 
men have thought that infants and young children are put 
on probation in another world,^and that some of the heathen 
will be saved. In regard to the wicked heathen, their case 
is settled ; for those who sin without law will also perish 
without law. (Rom. ii. 12.) But those who have con- 
formed to such moral rules as they have had are worthy 
of a better fate. And picas parents can hardly contem- 
plate their infant children who die as falling into the com- 
mon lot of the wicked. They were overshadowed by a 
covenant while living, and why may they not be when they 
depart from this life ? Certain we may be that the God^ 
and merciful Father, who extended compassion to those 
who were some time disobedient before the flood, and who 
remembers his covenant to a thousand generations, will not 
deal less mercifully with the good heathen, nor with the 
deceased children of the pious. If Christ saved the good 
of ante-evangelic ages, who w^ere nevertheless deficient in 
their faith, and saved them by the Gospel, he will, doubt- 
less, save all now by this means who enter the eternal 
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world and are worthy to receive the offer of life. We are 
told that he is not willing that anj should perish, hut that 
all should attain to the blessings of salvation. This is an 
exalting view of the economy of grace, and raises the 
Gospel to that point of dignity and justice which we feel 
that it merits; Certainly, the subject of the eternal con- 
demnation of men has been carried by individual preachers, 
and even upon a greater scale, to a point of representation 
which casts over the beneficent character of the Qt>spel a 
shade of horror and of malignity. The Gospel has ap- 
peared with an air of ferocity which is altogether foreign to 
its nature. But, although the Gospel is benignant, it doed 
not justify a neglect ; and he who disregards it will ex- 
perience that just weight of condemnation which will sweep 
away all the hopes of the miserable offender. 

One other passage it will be necessary to notice. It is 
said (Heb. ix. 27), " And as it is appointed unto men once 
to die, but after this the judgment." This might be care- 
lessly taken to mean that the judgment will occur at the 
end of the world, after the death of all mankind ; which 
would be untrue in fact, since the judgment is a continuous 
event. But the passage more naturally suggests a judg- 
ment of each individual, which takes place immediately after 
his natuiul death. Such may be the fact. Nevertheless, 
the apostle introduces the text as a part of his argument. 
It has been observed, by critics, that the point of the argu- 
ment, as relates to Christ, is, that as men die only once, 
so Christ died or offered himself once, and perfected his 
ctfferiHg. But for what purpose is "the judgment" re- 
ferred to, in such an argument ? It is manifest that the 
stress of the argument is upon the word " appointed." 
Death was appointed as the original penalty, and tius Christ 
endured ; and fulfilled, therefore, so much of his xepresenta- 
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tion of mankind, or of those who believe, unoe he died in 
their stead. But something was wanting to perfect his 
priesthood, or his deliveranoe of believers from the evils of 
the fall. And this was to be effected bj the appointment 
of '* judgment," in addition to natural death, as a mode bj 
which the church will be perfected, and the world delivered 
from its evils. The judgment of the Christian age, which 
ever accompanies the truth, and acts like fire upon the 
sinner's conscience, will be the great instrument bj which 
the Redeemer will effect his purpose in coming to this 
world. This meaning is consistent with the context and 
with fact. ^' And as it is appointed unto men once to die, 
but after this the judgment, ao Christ was once offered to 
bear the sins of many ; and unto them that look for him 
[when the judgment with its designs wquld occur] shall he 
appear the second time without sin unto salvation " [or 
for that purpose]. Death maj be said to have been the 
punishment of all the ages preceding the Christian ; but 
since Christ has abolished death, judgment has been sub- 
stituted in the Christian age, involving death also, or eter- 
nal death, to the wicked. 

We may here pause in the labor of criticism, and view 
the results of our task. We have seen, by a careful atten- 
tion to the passages which seemed to support a contrary doc- 
trine, that the Scriptures do not teach that the bodies of the 
dead will be recovered from their resolution into their orig- 
inal elements ; that the scriptural doctrine is that of the 
resurrection or standing again of the dead, or a restoration 
simply to a bodily state. The Scriptures are consistent 
with each other upon this explanation, and are consistent 
upon no other plan. No error could have been carried so 
consistently through the sacred volume. 

No subject^ can be more interesting than the conclusion 
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which we have thus attained. The general resurrection of 
mankind commenced at the epoch predicted by the apostles, 
before the generation then living had gone to their graves. 
The exact point when it commenced could not be distin- 
guished bj "observation/' any more than the second 
coming, of which it was a part. (Luke xvii. 20.) The 
doom of natural death continues to rest upon all men. 
But all do not any more descend to the sepulchre, or the 
grave. This idea of death, and death in its fuller sense, 
has no significance to those who believe. Christ has 
" abolished death " to them, and " brought Ufe and immor- 
tality to light." (2 Tim. i. 10.) A separation from a 
bodily state does not for a moment occur ; but in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye, the new bodily condition is 
attained, though in some other world. No particle of 
" flesh and blood," which is unable to " inherit " the king- 
dom of God, nothing of the animal matter of the present 
body, will be borne away from this earth. The quantity 
of matter which exists now, in the balancings of the solar 
system, will remain. But the soul alone departs, and is 
immediately reinvested with a bodily form. Sights and 
sounds will immediately open upon the sense which had just 
before fainted in death. The change will be great from 
this world, and from the chamber of death, to the renovated 
and perfected bodily condition, — to go from time to eter- 
nity, from a house of clay to an eternal habitation in the 
heavens. 

But, if the subject is so interesting in itself, it becomes 
still mare so as connected with the great purpose of this 
work. We possess now the means for determining with 
absolute precision that many worlds- have now, and have 
long been, populating with intelligent moral beings from 
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this earth. The process of replenishing theitt his 
going on from the oommencement of th^ Christian age 
Oar kbors have now, therefore, nearly approadied 
end. But it remains to consider the doraticm of the 
and some other questions, of the deepest interest, gi 
out of the subject After one or two more ^ps, i 
fullj to decide the question respectmg the Plan i 
Creation. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

THE DURATION OF THE WORLD. 

The Subject of the Duration of the World definitely Settled. — Jewish 
and Christian Traditions. — Apostolic Fathers. — Conflagration of the 
World. — This Conception Figurative. — Deliyerances of the Pious 
under the Old Dispensation denoted under this Image. — The Jews 
Threatened by Moses under this Figure. — Absolute Proof upon the 
Subject. — Justification of the Image. — The New Heayens and the 
New Earth. — Births and the Death of the Body in the State of the 
New Heayens and the New Earth. — Use of Igneous Agencies in the 
Preparation of our Planet, and in the Heayenly Bodies. — Probabil- 
ity that these Agencies will be still further employed. 

The question now becomes one of no ordinary interest, 
after the discussions which have been already pursued, 
and which it is desirable now definitely to settle, how 
long this world will continue to furnish the populations 
of others, and how many worlds will be peopled from this 
planet? 

Jewish and Christian traditions have taught us that the 

world will last for a cosmical week, each day of which will 

consist of a thousand years. At the expiration, therefore, 

of seven thousand years, the world would end ; nor was it 

ever supposed that it would furnish the population of others. 

The universe was a mystery whiclf Jewish and Christian 

philosophy never aspired to solve. Qoi has reserved some 

better things for us ; and astronomy and revelation invest 

29 (^%\ 
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this problem with the highest interest, and famish us with 
the means of its solution.'*^ 

When, then, is this world, which was so long preparing 
to be the residence of man, to end 7 Those eyents which 
were once supposed to lie at its termination^ as the coming 
of Christ, the judgment, and the resurrection, we haye 

* The reader is probably satisfied in regard to the abeurdity of Jewish 
traditions, as used to elucidate ChrisUan subjects. Some reader, how- 
ever, may be glad* to know upon what grounds the belief that the world 
would last for seven thous^d years, and then oondude, or be renewed 
under the new dispensation, was liased. In the Epistle of Bsmabas (one 
of the best and most worthy of credit of those writings which have been 
regarded as representing the earliest uninspired Christian literature, 
Mosh. His. Com.) it is said, that because the world was made in gix days, 
and God rested upon the teventh, and because a day is said to be with the 
Lord as a thousand years, therefore all things will be oonduded in six 
thotuand years ; and that Christ will then come, and change the sun and 
moon, and rugn a thousand years, and then inaugurate the other world 
or age. The absurdity of such rei^soning (very much like that which is 
common in this class of writings) is too manifest for observation. But it 
is upon reasoning so foolish that Christians have generally credited (for 
it has no other source) the doctrine that the world will continue only for 
seven thousand years. We have dravm long enough, and credulously 
enough, it must be admitted, from the impure well of mingled Jewish 
and ancient Christian tradition. 

It will surprise some readers to learn that tradition (happily, less gen- 
erally diffused) has fixed, with similar preposterous accuracy, the exact 
place of the judgment. This place is the valley of Jehoshaphat, or the 
deep and narrow valley of Kidron, east of Jerusalem. Christ will stand 
upon the Mount of Olives and judge the multitudes assembled in the 
valley. The Mahometans have been more particular in their descrip* 
tioiis, and have pointed out a projecting stone or column, built into the 
substructions of their mosque, and overhanging the valley, upon which 
the prophet will sit to judge mankind. We owe these legacies to Jewish 
and Christian glosses upon Joel iiL 1, 2, and Zech. xiv. 4, 5. And 
various Christian writers have received this idle story. See Winthrop's 
Lectures on the Second Advent, Lect IV., P. u. The reader will find the 
subject treated as it deserves, and with great learning, by Edward Rob- 
inson, D.D., — « Biblical Researches in Palestine." 
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found to be distributed over its whole history since the first 
real establishment of Christianity, and to be, in fact, a part 
of its regular affiurs. Those causes, therefore, which have 
supported, the tradition that the world would end after 
seven thousand years, have in great part been removed. In 
fact, the end of the world has been passing into greater and 
greater remoteness, with every development of prophecy, 
and with the increasing experience of men. Mankind in 
the middle ages, and several times in the present genera- 
tion, have been filled with terror, from some astronomical 
or religious prediction, lest tlie world should be upon the 
point of its final dissolution. Men, frenzied with this fear, 
have imparted their frenzy to others; and the wise and 
unwise have been affected with the same horror. Will this 
cause, which has so long set the waves, of popular passion 
in motion, and been a recurring source of superstition, ever 
remain; and will successive generations tremble, as the 
present, at the approach of a comet, or at the insane or 
charlatanical predictions of a Miller ? 

The Scriptures teach us that ^^ one generation passeth 
away, and another generation cometh ; but the earth 
abideth forever?^ (Eccl. i. 4.) They teach us that 
Christ will reign as the Son of David forever^ and that of 
his kingdom there will be no end, (Luke i. 83.) Here 
forever is explained by an entirely unambiguous expression. 
The promised land, also, was given to Abraham and to his 
seed forever. (Gen. xiii. 15 ; xvii. 7.) 

But does not the Bible teach the conflagration of the 
earth ? It does, indeed, and of the heavens also ; and if 
the earth is literally to be burned up with fire, the heavens 
must perish in the same conflagration. But it appetirs to 
have escaped attention that this is an image not unfre- 
quently used in the Scriptures. 
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The prophet Naham saya (i. 5), ^' The mountains quake 
at him, and the hills melt, and the earth is burned at his 
presence, yea, the world and cUl that dwell therein" The 
orientals did not govern their imagination bj the same taste 
which controls our own.* It would be extravagant now to 
say, when a believer receives assistance from God, that the 
Lord surrounds himself with devouring fire, and comes ^ 
down for his assistance ; and that the earth shakes and 
trembles, and the foundations of the hills are moved from 
their place. But it is precisely in this manner that David 
describes his own deliverance, in the 18th Psabn. God is 
called a consuming fire. (Heb. xii. 29.) The mountains 
are said to melt or dissolve at his presence, and the earth 
to melt also when he utters his voice. (Judges v. 5; 
Ps. xlvi. 6.) It is also said in Deuteronomy (xxxii. 
22-25), when the judgment of God is threatened upon the 
Israelites if they prove rebellious, that a fire will be kin- 
dled in the anger of God which will bum unto the lowest 
hell, and consume the earth with her increase, and set on 
fire the foundations of the mountains. There is no lan- 
guage in the New Testament stronger than this ; and yet it 
is explained immediately in the context to mean that tlie 
prosperity of the people would be destroyed, and that there 
would be no place of safety for them. Even in the invisi- 
ble world no deliverance from the divine 'anger would be 
experienced. **They shall be burnt with hunger ," it is 
said; and various particular descriptions of the miseries 

* There can scarcely be said to be any rule of taste. The Roman 
writer, Plautus, uses an image not dissimilar to that which is so common 
in the oriental style of the Bible. ** If you continue as you are doing, 
you will cause the conflagration of your fiimily (the ruin of it), and 
then, in consequence, you will want water to quench the fire of your 
ikmily." — «« Trinummus * * of Plautus. 
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which they would experience, by wars and dispersions, 
when they should forsake the Lord, are given. 

We must be convinced, therefore, that the mere declara- 
. tion that the earth will melt with fervent heat, and be con- 
sumed, is not necessarily to be taken in its literal import. 
The prophet Nahum, as well as Moses, uses the same 
image, with all its boldness, which is used in the New 
Testament ; and this prophet carries the conception further 
than Peter, and tells us that the earth and all its inhab- 
itants are burned up or consumed at the presence of the 
Lord. The Saviour is spoken of, in the same manner as 
Jehovah, in the Old Testament, as coming with flaming and 
devouring fire. As the representative of the Father, his 
presence is described with all that majesty which charac- 
terizes the descriptions of the Old Testament. 

We might, even from the explanation of the figures in 
which the second coming is described, have already had 
occasion to suspect that the conflagration of the earth and 
of the heavens is entirely of a figurative nature. Peter 
speaks of the subject with gre^t caution, as we have already 
had occasion to observe, and refers his readers to Paul for 
further assistance upon the subject. It is clear that the 
prophets of the New Testament were not above their breth- 
ren of the former dispensation, as to a comprehension of 
their prophetical messages. Paul and Peter both inform 
us that they uttered mysteries. **For we know in part, 
and we prophesy in part,'' is a declaration of the apostle 
Paul ; and it is a confession of his imperfect acquaintance 
with the subjects of his predictions. And how important 
is the declaration, " But when that which is perfect is 
come, then that which is in part shall be done away." 
(1 Cor. xiii. 9, 10.) The apostle expected that, on the 
second coming of Christ, the mysteries which he contem- 
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plated would be revealed by the events themselves. And 
it is, in fact, upon this principle that we have attained the 
solution of the prophecies to which he refers. We have 
seen what the resurrection and the judgment must be, in 
order to have occurred at the commencement of the Chris- 
tian age. 

And wo may have the most satisfactory evidence that 
the conflagration of the earth and of the heavens is a 
figurative event. The confliigration of the world was itself 
to occur at the second coming of Christ, and at the same 
time with the other events of the judgment and resurrec- 
tion. (1 Cor. iii. 18 ; 2 Pet. iii. 12 ; 2 Thess i. 7, 8.) 
We must, of necessity, then, believe that all these events 
were contem()oraneous ; and the conflagration must be ex* 
plained, therefore, upon some other principle than Uiat of a 
literal combustion. 

And has not the world been, as a matter of fact. Or in 
effect, a sea of fire ? Have not the fires of human passions 
and of the divine anger burned on the earth — Tvhich is 
(the earth) a well-known prophetical symbol of people -^ 
and in the heavens, the figurative church or state ? And 
what image could more fitly designate the revolutions and 
passions of the world than fire? What has been more 
fervid and c6nsuming than ambition? And the passions 
of the world have also acted as its purifying agents. They 
have taught great lessons to mankind, not easily forgotten ; 
and it is a consolation to know that the conflagration which 
has rolled its waves over the world, and into the skies, will 
finally exhaust its materials ; and that the human heart, 
renovated by the Gospel, and instructed by these examples, 
will realize the perfection which, under the image of new 
heavens and of a new earth wherein righteousness would 
dwell, is so glowingly ipTfedkl^ m the Scriptures. 
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Peter teaches us that '^ the new heavens and the new 
earth " would immediate! j succeed the final conflagration. 
(2 Pet. iii. 13.) It must have begun, therefore, like all the 
other events belonging to this bundle of prophecies, at the 
commencement of the Christian age. And J6hn, in the 
Revelations, consistently invites the men of his time to 
drink of the water of life which belonged to the renovated 
condition. 

We are, then, living in the age of the renovation ; in the 
earlier periods of that great and perfected state of man 
upon earth, which is so many times said to be forever and 
everlasting.* We live in the period when two great 
powers are struggling for the victory : and our age may 
justly be regarded as belonging to that of the conflagration, 
— perhaps to be hereafter signalized by a more remarkable 
event of this kind. We are living when Christ may be 
said to reign over his enemies ; when human passions, when 
ambition, and scepticism, and false reh'gion, work the over- 
throw of those who indulge them, or are subject to them. 
Ambition, and depravity of every description, less and less 
command the approbation of men. Some glimmerings of 
that age when "charity" will be held in universal esteem, 
and will never fail, have certainly reached us. Very 
different powers are, however, now struggling. But the 
victory will at length be accomplished ; and the ruins and 
wastes of sin, like the debris of ancient mountains, will 
constitute the basis upon which the kingdom of God will 
repose, and the soil from which the beauty and abundance 
of perpetual generations will spring. 

The end- of the world is not, therefore, foretold in Scrip- 
ture. We do not know that there will ever be any end ; 
but the successions of generations may continue forever, 

• DuL li 44 ; TiL 27 ; Luke i. 88 ; John xiL 84 ; Rey. xi. 15. 
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and the peopling of the oniverse go on without cessation. 
The duration of the world was in the Old Testament used 
as a measure of eternity. Both were interminable. The 
mountains maj depart, and the hills be.removed; but it will 
be by their disintegration through the action of frosts and 
rain, ^nd by their removal for the use of man. When 
John, therefore, in his matchless prophecy, establishes the 
kingdom of Christ, or the commencement of the Christian 
age ; and when the enemies of the Cross, as they saccess- 
ively arise, are appointed to destruction, and finally con- 
sumed ; and when he depicts the glory of the world in its 
renovated state, when death and weeping and sorrow are 
virtually no more ; he allows this happy state, for which 
all things in all ages were preparing, to go on without any 
indication of its termination. 

In the prophecy respecting the new heavens in Isaiah, 
the succession of generations was to continue, and death 
itself as a natural event. There would be no more, it is 
said, in that renovated state, an infant of days, nor an old man 
that had not filled his days ; for the child should die an 
hundred years old, but the sinner being an hundred years 
old should' be accursed. Building houses and planting vine- 
yards are referred to, and the peace and virtue of the 
people are particularly described. (Is. Ixv. 17-25.) 

We have already noticed, in the examination of the proph- 
ecies relating to the coming of Christ, that the heavens 
are a symbol of powers. The heavens and the earth were 
to be destroyed at Christ's conning; and these were the 
Jewish church and nation, and the heathen or unchristian 
world, whose destruction was to be more gradually accom- 
plished. The new heavens and the new earth could be 
nothing else, therefore, than a new church and a new 
people, or a new and more perfect religious dispensation. 
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While, therefore, there can be no doubt whatever that 
the expressions new heavens and new earth belong to 
that sublime species of imagery by which the divine wisdom 
saw fit obscurely to denote to past ages the wonderful 
blessings of future times, it is at the same time possible 
that some of the passages which relate to this subject 
require something of a literal explanation. 

While fire is an undoubted symbol of the divine presence, 
and especially of the divine judgments, and while the 
second coming of Christ was to be attended with flaming 
fire, and the world was then to be burned, fire has been 
a powerful agent in affecting the physical character of our 
globe; and its agencies are still at work. Those vast 
areas which are sinking or rising, as in Polynesia, Green- 
land, Sweden, and South America, have been ascribed to 
volcanic agencies. It is certainly not impossible that great 
changes may take place, through the course of many cen- 
turies, and acting gradually upon particular parts of the 
globe, by means of these agents. Fiery agencies appear 
also to be at work in the unknown regions of space, as the 
remarkable and temporary brilliancy of some stars would 
seem to denote. Perhaps the two following passages require 
in some degree a literal explanation. 

*' Of old hast thou laid the foundation of the earth : and 
the heavens are the work of thy hands. They shall perish, 
but thou shalt endure : yea, all of them shall wax old like 
a garment ; as a vesture shalt thou change them, and they 
shall be changed : but thou art the same, and thy years 
shall have no end. The children of thy servants shall con- 
tinue, and their seed shall be established before thee." 
(Ps. cii. 25-28.) 

^'Lift up your eyes to the heavens, and look upon the 
earth beneath : for the heavens diall vanish away like 
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Bonoke, and the earth shall wax old like a garment, toki they 
that dwell therein shall die in like manner; but mj mlfi^ 
tion shall be forever, and my righteousness shall not be 
abolished/' (Is. li. 6.) 

We are sufficiently aware of the £lct that Eastern hiH 
agery is not regulated by principles exactly like our own, 
to be warned not to take poetic passages, as these are, just 
as they would be taken in our own language, or written for 
our own time. Besides, they are prophetic, and may b6 
allowed to add the symbolical character of prophecy. 

But the statements of these passages are themselves 
sufficient to show an important qualification of their mean- 
ing. When the Psalmist says, *' they shall perish," he 
immediately adds, in one of those quahfying declarations 
wliicli are well known to characterize Hebrew poetry, *'Tea, 
all of them shall wax old like a garment ; as a yesture 
shalt thou change them, and they shall be changed." He 
means, therefore, by perishing, the change or extinction of 
the outward form of the earth. That this is the meaning, 
whether the idea is literal altogether or tropical in part, is 
still further apparent, by the declaration (v. 28) that, 
although the earth would wax old like a garment, genera- 
tions of mankind would still continue to follow each other 
upon it. The psalmist contemplates in this psalm the 
brevity of his life. And he puts this short period in con- 
trast with the eternity of God, and with the antiquity of 
the globe. Everything appears to him perishable, or change- 
able, but God. The earth or the land had changed, and was 
changeable. Man came and dej)arted in successive genera- 
tions. Still, however changeable might be the world or 
humanity, genei-ations of men would still continue on the 
earth. *• The children of thy servants shall continue, and 
their seed shall be established before thee." Isaiah, in a 
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Bimilar manner, says that ^^ the salvation of God is forever, 
and that his righteousness shall not be abolished." These 
pass^iges, then, so apparently contradictory of other passages 
of Scripture, teach an opposite doctrine to that of the final 
destruction of the earth and the extinction of its genera- 
tions. We perceive again, therefore, the necessity of study- 
ing with care the singular declarations of Scripture. 

The earth undergoes changes, visible to the eye, and 
which are much more apparent by contemplating any great 
stretch of time. It is a fact that the earth grows old, and 
demands the renewal of the elements of its soils. The 
image of an old garment may be strikingly applied to 
Palestine, in which the psalmist wrote, and which perhaps 
be principally intended; and not less to regions like 
Assyria and Babylonia. Fertility has fled where once there 
was abundance ; and the Bedouin wanders and pitches his 
teiit, in a vagabond life, in regions once abounding with 
inhabitants and with wealth. The splendid palaces of 
Assyria are mountains of dust. The glory of Egypt and 
of Greece has departed, and nations no longer tremble at 
the Boman name. The treasures of antiquity have poured 
into the lap of the Scythian ; and out of the ruins of the 
world that was they have composed* monuments more 
durable and more glorious than ever adorned the Greek 
or Boman name. Shakspeare has ascended higher than 
Homer. Bacon has far surpassed Aristotle in utility. And 
Newton has reduced to a cipher all the combined glories of 
ancient physical science. The earth, too, increases in 
fertility under the power of superior art and virtue. New 
England, with its mountains and barren soil, is virtually a 
richer bind to-day than Egypt under its nourishing Nile 
and powerful Pharaohs. And England, the land of '^ the 
unkempt savage," and the land of the fiery Gaul, are 
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gardens of beauty and abundant, such as the Babyloman 
and Assyrian scarcely ever beheld. 

The heavens and the earth have alike changed. Abra- 
ham, and the pious of former times, looked upon the same 
sky, they saw the same stars and planets, and the same 
earth, as we see. But the heavens, which we now behold, 
have been rendered, by the extraordinary discoveries of 
science, enturely new. We do not look upon the blue arch 
of heaven scattered over merely with stars, but view it as 
filled with innumerable worlds. We cannot recognize in 
the history or science of the past the world of the ancients. 
The earth has expanded in dimensions; the terrors and 
mysteries of the ocean have departed, and there is no more 
sea.^ Astronomy, chemistry, geology, and their associate 
sciences, have re-created the world. Christianity has spread 
a still newer and more beautiful charm over the world. 
There are new heavens and a new earth ; and, in a degree 
lower, indeed, than will hereafter be realized, but still in a 
real degree, righteousness is the crown of the change. 

It would be wrong to omit one decisive proof of the per- 
petuity of the earth. God declared to Noah that he would 
not **any more'' smite every living thing as he had done. 
(Gen. viii. 21, 22.) That we are not to restrict this state- 
ment to a destruction by water, is clear, since it was said 
that "while the earth remaineth," or the body of the 
planet continues, seed-time and harvest should not cease. 

* This is not to be taken as a complete explanation of the prophetical 
conception of "the sea." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THB WISDOM OF GOD IN THB GONCBALMBNT OF 

THBSB SUBJBCTS. 

Christianiiy in the State of a Gterm in an Unfavorable Soil, at its Com- 
mencement. — Singular and Foretold Providence of God regarding 
it. — Slowness of Heart of the Disciples. — Providential Direction of 
the Blind to the Importance of Just Principles of Biblical Explana- 
tion. — State of the Church upon the Decease of the Apostles. — 
Reversion of the Mind to the Proper Genius of Christianity. — Great 
Benefits, on this account, of the Imaginary Investments of the Second 
Coming. — Grossness and Superstition of the World. — Success attend- 
ing the Divine Method in the Remarkable Victories of Christianity. — 
The Obscurities of the Second Coming a Preventive of Greater Dark- 
ness. — A Glance at more Recent Times as Explanatory of this 
Subject. — The Subjects which have occupied Christian Attention. — 
Persecution in the Name of Christ. — Dogmatical Christianity. — 
The Religion of Humanity. — Reformatory Nature of Christianity. — 
Mistakes upon this Subject — ** The Sword ; " — its Image. 

Having pursued these meditations, we will, before 
touching the extreme point of our labors, seek some 
explanation of the general concealment of these subjects for 
80 long a time. 

It is evident that Christianity appeared at its birth, like 
the patriarchal and Jewish religions, as a germ which was 
progressively to develop, as the facts of the ancient dis- 
pensation came forth successively in increasing splendor, by 
the revelations of the prophets. Then, it was by inspira- 
tion ; now, it is by a study of the Scriptures, with the aid 

80 (849) 
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of science and the better known principles of reasoning, 
that religious truth is unfolded. Christianity, at its birth, 
revealed to the actual comprehension only a small portion 
of its glory. Indeed, it was a child bom of the ancient dis- 
pensation, and caught up in mystery to heaven, — as John 
very plainly denotes, in his apocalyptic vision, — on account 
of the investments of error in which it would have been 
arrayed, to come down, doubtless, imperceptibly again to 
the world. John relates the seizure and removal of the 
child, and leaves us, in the progress of the narrative, to 
infer only its return. (Rev. xii. 1-6.) 

But we may ask, why was a faith which was to constitute 
the last object of man's religious attention, and was to 
become the final instrument of his progress, involved in so 
much mystery at its origin ? Why was not the doctrine of 
the Saviour's coming, and of the ends of his kingdom, as 
we have now satisfactorily ascertained them from the Scrip- 
tures, fully developed to the infant church, and to the 
apostles, who aspired to a complete Knowledge of these sub- 
jects? We are aware that the question must be involved 
in some obscurity, as an attempt to explain the provi- 
dence of God in regard to a very long period of time might 
be expected to be. We are told, however, that the igno- 
rance of the disciples upon this subject was owing in part 
to their hardness of heart. This would not apply to them, 
however, as regards this subject in all its extent, unless we 
regarded them only as a part of the whole primitive and 
early Christian church ; since it required the events them- 
selves, which the disciples did not live to see, to elucidate 
the case. Those who survived the apostles, however, must 
have seen the inconsistency of believing that events were 
still to come which were to arrive before the apostolic age 
expired ; and to them must apply the charge of slowness of 
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heart, and which was productive of a darkness which has 
beenr transmitted to our own times. We will follow this 
clue in considering the general question of the concealment 
of these subjects. 

It cannot be doubted that a better knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of biblical interpretation would have rendered these 
subjects plainer in earlier, as well as in more recent times. 
But there are many subjects, besides these particular ones, 
which require a knowledge of the just principles of biblical 
interpretation, as well as an exemption from prejudice, for 
their solution. There are manj subjects which lie as 
obscurely in the public mind as those of the resurrection 
and judgment, and the coming of Christ. Nor will it be 
doubted that the study of the Bible is a difficult branch of 
labor, even quite aside from the prejudices which becloud 
it. In the two or Ihree first centuries, the real attainments 
in religious knowledge, beyond the simple elements of 
Christianity, were mean ; and' the extraordinary errors 
which were mingled with the truth, and which were zeal- 
ously defended as a part of its substance, show even a con- 
temptible acquaintance with the system of revelation. In 
the first century, inspiration scarcely restrained the wild- 
ness of interpretation ; and, when the apostles had gone, it 
broke out in the utmost diversity and folly among private 
men and '^ fathers." Nothing is more melancholy than the 
history of Christianity, or as we should rather say of the 
church, as it descended from these spurious sources, down to 
the time of the Reformation. The church became a mon- 
ster, scarcely distinguishable as having any mark of true 
religion.* 

* Many readers can scarcely be acquainted with the rapid decline of 
pure Christianity soon after the death of the apostles. Paul had pre- 
dicted that &tai errors would ariae in the ohur^h of £pheBiis, aad had 
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Now, the obscurity resting upon a subject of such interest* 
as the coming of Christ and the establishment of his king- 
dom, and a subject so complex, and involyed with such 
apparently discrepant declarations, and plunged in still 
deeper mystery by the Apocalypse of John, was calculated 
to call the attention strongly to a minute and careful study 
of the Scriptures; and, in fact, the subject occupied no 
small part of the labors of the first periods of the church. 
It cannot be doubted that the wildness of the first ages 
upon this subject, and the crude opinions of some of the 
" fathers " upon it, bordering now and then upon singular 
correctness, have been an impressive lesson to Christians 
and critics in modern times, and have restrained the license 
of interpretation respecting it. Besides, some of the most 
instructive and suggestive labors of modem critical research 
have been devoted to tiiis very subject. We need but refer 

admonished the churches more generaUy upon this subject AU these 
errors, in their original forms, have, perhaps, not come down to us ; but 
enough have survived to justify the predictions of the apostle.- It is 
unnecessary to recur to the sects, whose name was legion, which were 
deemed heretical by Catholic Christians ; the Catholic church itself 
abundantly verifies these prophecies. Indeed, the only wonder is, where 
the true church could be found amid this chaos of errors. It certainly 
could not be found purely alone, under any name, or in any existing body. 
Nor were the errors which sprung up immediately after the death of the 
apostles merely philosophical, but some of them struck at the very root 
of practical Christianity. The absurd fables of the Shepherd of Hermas 
show that pious frauds, or false pretensions to inspiration, were not 
deemed incompatible with Christian duty — an idea which was very 
much improved upon afterwards. The ascetic spirit, or the substitution 
of austerities for faith, began early to undermine the true doctrine of 
justification ; and purgatory sras early derived or supported from Plato, 
who became the fashionable philosopher, so to speak, of the church. To 
trace the rise and progress of error further, would be to write 4he history 
of the Boman apostasy, into which Christianity for the most part sunk a 
few centuries after the death of the apostles. Where, then, we may ask, 
with Fuller, was the true church of Christ, all this time 7 
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to Mede, JSifichaelis, Sir Isaac Newton, Warburton, and 
Stuart, to show the fact, or how the labors of hermeneutical 
studj have been stimulated bj the ever-recurring and seem- 
ingly ever-multiplying perplexities of the subject, and of 
the general subjects of related prophecy. We have ascer- 
tained, then, one valuable end of the dubiousness of this 
singular mystery ; that is, the stimulus which it has 
afforded to biblical criticism. 

But let us revert again to the primitive age. The disci- 
ples earnestly desired to know the times and the seasons. 
But their curiosity was immediately and decisively repelled 
by the declaration that it was not for them to know the 
times and the seasons which the Father had put in his own 
power; but tl^ey were assured that they should receive 
power to be witnesses of Christ in Jerusalem and through- 
out the world. (Acts i. 7, 8.) 

It is obvious that there must have been some urgent rea- 
sons for investing this subject with so much obscurity ; nor 
can it be presumptuous to inquire what they were. We know 
the ignorance of the disciples respecting the real nature of 
the Messiah's kingdom, and the persistency of their earthly 
conceptions respecting it. Nor do we have only a faint dis- 
cernment of the pertinacity of their views in the feet that they 
were perpetuated among the ** fathers " of the two or three 
first centuries, who thought, like the disciples, that they 
should sow and reap and live under their own vines and 
fig-trees upon this regenerated earth. 

Now, besides the fact that it is not easy to correct pow- 
erful misconceptions, we see how vast was the interest 
which the second coming of Christ possessed in the hearts 
of the disciples. We see this interest, rising to the pitch 
of enthusiasm, in the epistles. Nor would it have been in 
any way diminished by more explicit dec\'ax^\kiiQ& \^!»^^*<^'^ 

80* 
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tbe real nature and the real &ct3 of the erent. We can 
easily, see that it would have been heightened ; only it 
would have fixed upon dififerent events, and have been trans- 
ferred to different scenes from this world. 

But how vacant might have been the minds of the 
disciples of the real genius of Christianity, when a subject 
80 stupendous filled their minds! The grandeur of the 
subject would have been likely to have overpowered every 
other, and the real interests of religion. 

We can easily see that putting the coming of Christ in 
greater remoteness, and investing it with deeper mystery, 
as was done with parti(^ular care by the Saviour himself, 
necessarily concentrated the attention of the disciples upcm 
the facts of the Saviour's life, and upon the spiritual nature 
of Christianity. We see this action in a perverted shape, 
when the church of the first centuries strove to turn their 
attention from dogmas to the cultivation of a spirit which 
was too barren of real virtues, and which became ascetic 
and gloomy. What filled the minds of the disciples when 
they contemplated the second coming was images — splendid, 
awful, to be sure, but still images. Their minds, as we 
have seen, strove to penetrate their significance in vain. 
There lay before them some stupendous event, dwful as 
regarded its effects upon the rebellious part of the Jewish 
nation, and hopeful and blissful as it respected the true 
believer. But, while this great mystery lay impenetrable 
before them, the mind could turn upon the substantial and 
brilliant and persuasive facts of the Saviour's life and prac- 
tical instructions. And here, perforce, they turned their 
most earnest attention. The Saviour significantly added 
to the declaration, that it was not for them to know the 
times and the seasons ; that they should receive power from 
tbe Holy Ghost, and be witnesses of himself in Jerusalem 
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and in all the world. It was a powerful enforcement of 
their teachings, when they accompanied them with miracu- 
lous powers; and the stimulus of an event not very distant 
was sufficient to support their courage and zeal. 

If the disciples needed to fix their own attention upon 
the spiritual nature of Christianity, the world did not need 
it less. Its conceptions were still more gross, and were 
material, and highly superstitious. It was soured with 
bigotry, and bewildered with a narrow and proud philoso- 
pliy. Some mystery, as well as transparent conceptions of 
genuine virtue, were needed, to break up this condition of 
human nature. And as a matter of fact — in which we 
can perceive evidence of tlie divine wisdom — this result 
was in an extraordinary decree accomplished. Pagan 
superstition, philosopliical schools, and Jewish bigotry, in 
a ffew centuries fell before the genius of Christianity. 
Let -US not complain, then, of the obscurity which was 
allowed to rest upon the second coming, or of the impene- 
trable drapery — so brilliant — with which it was invested ; 
since we owe to these causes the victory over pagan dark- 
ness and superstition. 

But let us carry the case into remoter, or bring it into 
still nearer times. It is impossible that the human mind, 
which, not long after the apostolic age, turned its attention 
to all points of Christian inquiry with such extraordinary 
vigor, should not have busied itself more with the state 
which succeeds this life, had the real doctrine of the 
Saviour's coming been explicitly revealed. A real bodily 
resurrection, invisible to the eye, or not taking place in this 
world, would liave furnished a tempting subject of inquiry, 
which would not have been unpursued. 

It is conceivable that, with the narrow views of the 
genius of religion which prevailed in those times, and with 
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the philosophical investments which were ever ready to bo 
cast over all Christian subjects, and with the profound 
obscurity in which all astronomical truths lay, wrong opin- 
ions would vastly have prevailed over the true. How 
much reason have we for profound gratitude, that the doc- 
trine of heaven was not dragged through the mire of patris- 
tical invention; that this home of the saints, this final 
resting-place of redeemed and tempted man, was preserved 
free from unhallowed touch ; that God preserved a great 
power, greater than any other, to rouse the church effectu- 
ally in a future age to the powers of a future and ever- 
lasting life ! This is one of the great leaves of the book 
which was to be unfolded in another age ; — another of the 
seven thunders which was to arouse the world, and to fit it 
for the everlasting dominion of the Son of God. 

As it was, the second coming was a mystery too profound 
for the unlimited license of speculation. Awfiil and fiery 
grandeurs were hung about the portals of the subject, and 
all was uncertain and impenetrable depth beyond. After 
some earnest attention, after some wildness of fancy, the 
subject, with a few transmutations, which have lived in their 
full vigor up to the present day, was abandoned as a matter 
of philosophical, or we might say even of intellectual atten- 
tion, and resigned to faith and feeling. 

** Fathers," too, if they could not have found worlds for 
the redeemed in the soberness of astronomical teachings, 
would have been likely to have found them in their inven- 
tion, and to have peopled them at their pleasure ; and an 
obstacle might have been raised to astronomical studies which 
would have hampered the free and noble spirit of New- 
ton, and burnt Galileo at the stake, or retained him in his 
prison, if the light of this noble genius could have broken 
through the darkness which would have existed. Mathe- 
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matics would have been a terror which every devout Chris- 
tian would have shunned. 

But let us come a little nearer to recent times, and even 
venture to step within them. No just conception of the 
£acts of Christian history can enable us to avoid the judg- 
ment that external or what may be called denominational 
Christianity has in nearly every age of the church — it will 
be conceded, to an appalling extent — risen much above 
Christianity itself, and everywhere struggled with it. The 
church has been the monster which has devoured the off- 
spring which only it could legitimately produce. It has 
buried in dungeons or hidden in obscurity, and solenmly 
exorcised, the spirit whicl^ should have animated it. 

Let us contemplate the subjects which have stood prom- 
inent in Christian inquiry. What have they been ? With 
what subjects has ecclesiastical history been filled? We 
must have a definite conception of Christ, of his life, and . 
bf his personal teachings. A light like that cannot be hid 
in a comer, and must break through the obscurest mist 
which philosophy and tradition can gather upon it. Guile- 
less, good, full of compassion for ignorant and suffering 
humanity, earnest in a scale out of the range where men 
are stimulated with ambition, transcendent in precepts 
which manifestly realize the perfection of moral instruction, 
and with a sweep of comprehension which exhausts the 
wants of human nature, and, as we have seen, the economy 
of the creation, he is the light of the world, — its great, its 
real benefactor, — the way, the truth, and the life. But 
we can with difficulty recognize the religion of Christ as it 
professes to be reproduced in conflicts of philosophical 
opinion, in abstrsustions, in wire-drawn conceptions, in 
monkery, in celibacy, in papal power and apostolic succes- 
sion. Yet for these has the fire of the stake been kindled, 
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and inqnbitorial torture been applied. Men, Trbo hm- 

professed to be the successors, and who have claimed to be 
the only representatives in the world, of Him who prajed 
for his enemies, have fired the fiigots of the martjr with 
diabolical vengeance. By some artful transmutation, the 
malignant crowd, which insulted the expii-ing agonies of the 
Son of God, have been transformed, upon the page of his- 
tory, into the church of God! ^'Depart from me!" 
must be the language of the Son of God, very firequently 
reapplied ; " I know you not" 

But let us step further — within the consecrated veil of 
the Reformation; since Luther has opened the door of 
evangelical Christianity. Surely here religious intoleranoOi 
if it has in a measure lost the prestiges and power of the 
Papacy, has too often only hidden under the eaip of the 
university, or distilled in malignant drops from the pen of 
the controversialist, perhaps of the ambitious aspirant 
The Reformation has not been without its sickening list of 
philosophical dogmas. Too prominent, it will be admitted, 
has dogmatical Christianity prevailed, in pulpit, and press, 
and private conference, over ''the faith which saves," and 
the Christianity of the heart. A portion of the modern 
age has been heated, and even enkindled to civil strife, by 
forms of Christian government or Christian polity. 

But we will not rend the veil of this sad history. We 
would quench, rather than revive, the embei*s which are 
still alive. We will not ask how men have been saved in 
the fires of religious conflict, or when kindled with the 
animosities of denominational zeal. The case has been bad, 
all will freely admit But how much worse would it have 
been, had no dread mysteries of religion, like the omens in 
ancient warfare, diverted the mind from matters of too 
zealous and curious interest, and divided its attention with 
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better thmger ! Death has stood before the religious com- 
batant, and turned the edge of his spirit, and broken the 
Blender but terrible web of the metaphysical-religious 
philosopher's dreams. Happy ignorance of the future, which 
has saved the purity of the church, and held it back from 
the abyss of fiitalism, or the mire of a mundane Christian- 
ity ! The haughty spirit of Cromwell even cowered before 
the invisible terrors of the grave. 

But one more step, as explanatory of the wisdom of 
God — a step somewhat beyond the pale of a recognizable 
Christianity ; and yet comparatively how much ! Is it a 
fact that men are prepared now, while they ask for a 
greater invigoration of Christian truth — prepared fully for 
the general comprehension and reception of the pure genius 
of Christianity — for the leaven which will by its natural 
process transmute the lump ? Have they ascended above 
the dreams of a mundane religion ; and are they ready to 
look not at the things which are seen and temporal, but at 
the things which are unseen and eternal ? Or, does the 
terrestrial kingdom of Jew and of ^^ fathers" abide with 
them still ? 

There is unquestionably a dubious and alarming look 
with which modem Christianity turns its £Ace upon us. 
We hear of inaugurations of humanity, whose '' maturity 
steam and press ,are hurrying on," with its cloak of re- 
ligion, and its '^abysses of infidelity and atheism lingering 
behind." These are a manifest farce or tragedy, inscribed 
with the name of '^ progress," and stepping on the stage, 
not with the leaven of the Gospel, but with the nostrum 
of ** socialism" and "spiritualism," and of every variety 
of reform. This human and warlike religion hides its real 
mundane aspect under the mask of genuine charity. It ia 
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charity beooming earthly and seiisaal under the badge of 
" humanity." 

We must ever welcome any genuine reform. We must 
rejoice when men really throw off any of the shackles 
which fetter them. Religion must be the parent of all 
practicable and beneficial reforms. Its path is marked 
with all the evidences of progress. Since its sun ascended 
with the earliest beginning of the Beformation, the concep- 
tions of press and steam and telegraph have dropped from 
its beams. It has begotten the physical sciences in -the 
human mind. The angel of peace has attended commerce 
and true religion. 

But is not reform a too favorite theme of the Christian 
pulpit and press ? Let us ask with what hope of purily 
the church can move within the borders of the Stygian pool 
of politics ? Beforms may be desirable in all directions. 
It is human to err. But, if the pulpit concerns itself too 
nearly with the organizations and the arts of society, may 
it not be to the detriment of its nobler calling ? 

We do not suppose that the real Christian pulpit will 
extensively or long advocate the direct and unscrupulous 
reforms, which borrow their powers from religion, rather 
than constitute a part of its substance ; which overstep into 
the prerogative of Providence, and which are pursued upon 
the quixotic idea that they can immediately or directly 
chase those evils, dyed in the wool in human nature, from 
the world. But does it not step too nearly upon the dan- 
gerous borders of this false Christianity, which an apostle 
delineated in characters applying to his own time ? (1 Tim. 
vi. 1-7.) Does it not watch too narrowly, with too pro- 
fessional an interest, the political measures and movements 
of the age, in which one part of mankind are struggling for 
power, and another part, often vainly, struggling for a tem- 
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poral freedom ? We fear that the judgment must be that 
it does ; that it draws over itself and its functions too much 
the powers of the state ; that it oversteps the proper limits 
of an institution of Christ. 

The pulpit has its peculiar and undivided province, 
and it deals with powers. Its invisibly working leaven is 
mightier than the forces of revolution. It has overthrown 
and made kingdoms. It has not worked underneath them 
with levers, and raised them up and toppled them down. It 
has done it as the light rises in the morning, and rules the 
world with imperceptible powers. The mission of Chris- 
tianity is not crusades against power ; is not the study of 
political theory ; is not even social reform, as always an 
immediate effect; but is the law of faith and love. We 
concede the delicacy of this subject. We know how nice a 
thread of distinction must be run between the man a Chris- 
tian and the man a citizen of the state. 

But we invoke the attention of the church to the incom- 
parable preponderance of the Christian's hope of heaven 
and concern with immortality over the evil and seemingly 
incurable maladies of time. We invoke it to consider the 
prerogative of the providence of God, — its unfailing care 
of the church, and its control over the movements and 
measures of the world. The state is remote from the 
church. It is like an earthly thing, grovelling, sensual, 
and how often devilish ! Let not the church of God wed 
itself with it, and defile its glory and poison its substance 
in the odor and contagion of its presence. Let men there 
ruffle, aspire, and die ; the Christian and the church have a 
hope full of immortality. Let the church win the world to 
itself, as it will in time. Let it raise and animate its aim 
to all Christian heights, and it will at present prove too 

truly how distant the world and the time are from the con- 
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oeption and the reach of the hope fiill of heaven. When 
the problem of Hugaenot and Puritan is solved, the judg- 
ment may be that they touched the prohibited sword ! Let 
not a prudent and believing church iemft its destructive 
edge. But the image of the sword, or political religion, 
cuts as keenly, and is as two-edged — wounding, if not 
destroying the user — as the steel itself. 

If we have offended any honest and s^isitive mind, — if 
we have trodden upon a path of delicate and nice distinc- 
tion, — we have, at least, shown or suggested a &ct too 
true, that ^^ sight " above '^ &ith " is the inverted order of 
too much that bears the Christian name at present. And 
we have, it is hoped, without presumption, shofrn some 
advantage which may accrue, in the providence of God, by 
the remarkable mystery which has invested the doctrine of 
the second coming of Christ and of his kingdom/ These 
subjects are a great power to lift the church firom a mun- 
dane to a spiritual Christianity. They are, at least, some of 
the final powers reserved to perfect the Christian hope and 
life. What manner of persons does it become us to be, 
with such hopes and expectations, in all holy conversation 
and godliness ! 

With these observations, we proceed to our final and 
more pleasant task. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE TBRMINATIOK OF BVIL, AND THE SOLU- 
TION OF THE PROBLEM. — CONCLUSION. — THE 
DESTINY OF MAN. 

The Problem inyolyed with the Origin of Evil. — The Origin and 
Design. — Truth of the Calvinistic Explanation. — Evidence of the 
Perfection of this Design. — Virtue and Truth Relative and Pro- 
gresmve Conceptions. — This Progressiveness Independ^it of the Loss 
of the Original Innocence. — Evil an Institution, that the Universe 
might attain its Perfection through Sufferings. — The Necessity of 
such an Institution, in View of another and Worse Alternative. — 
Huygens. — Particular Scriptural Confirmations. — Proof from a 
Great Fact. — The Per^tion of the Plan justified by its Working. — 
The Ultimate Perfection as Certain as the Progressive has been. — 
The Tkue Notion of our Mobal Condition. — God Manifested, as 
a Sharer of our Humanity's Woes, in Human Flesh. — Just Explana- 
tion of Calvin. — Conclusion. — The Theological School of New 
Haven; — its Great Theological Conjecture. — When the Remoter 
Creation began to be Peopled. — Universal Dominion of Mankind. — 
The Omens of this Destiny. — «* All Things purged by Fire." —Pen- 
etration of the Scriptures further than the Glass of the Astronomer. — 
The Histories of the Celestial Inhabitants begun on Earth. — Human 
Experience a Stepping-stone to Heaven. — Wonders and Perfection of 
the Plan. — The Archetypal Perfection of Man. — The Son of God. — 
The Church the Fulness of Him that filleth all in all. — Glory to God 
in the Highest ! 

In bringing our labors to their conclusion, the subject 
of evil, as was noticed in the former part of this work, 
becomes so essentially involved in the result, that we must 

(868) 
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take at this point a brief but sufficient glance at the subject^ 
and conclude with a view of the general result. 

The long-perplexed subject of evil presents us with the 
double problem of its origin, and of the wisdom which has 
permitted its existence and continuance. 

And let not the reader be alarmed at the brief considera- 
tion of a subject so essential to an intelligent understanding 
of the plan of the creation, and which is dry only as pur- 
sued in metaphysical methods. Our labor nas consisted of 
various steps, each one of which has given us a new and 
higher view of the plan of the creation ; and the last will 
now conduct us to a point where our view will be more 
extensive and complete. And wonderful, indeed, must be 
the conviction that facts can carry us so high that we Can 
look from the foundations of nature to the accomplishment 
of its purpose. One more vigorous effort, and we have 
attained this height. 

As we have seen, by a historical and matter-of-fact view 
of the case, by a method, in short, in which all philosophy 
is founded, evil had its actual birth in the weakness of a 
creature which was to learn and to derive its wisdom from 
experience, and which, in the design of God, — clearly 
expressed as anteceding both the fall and the creation (Eph. 
i. 4; Rev. xiii. 8; 1 Peter i. 19, 20), — was to ascend, 
from the first embryo-dawn of a humanity made in the 
image of God, to the higher and voluntary possession of the 
divine likeness. We are renewed by the Gospel, that we 
may become " partakers of the divine nature, having 
escaped the corruption that is in the world through lust." 
(2 Peter i. 4.) 

This is the real state of the case as a matter of fact, and 
as regards its general inception in the divine mind. It 
would be a preposterous conception that the fall of Adam 
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changed the divine plan, and that the Creator has been 
forced to perfect a system out of the wrecks of the apostasy, 
instead of beginning anew. Calvin very justly maintains 
that God has not merely permitted the existence of evil, 
but that it is a part of His plan. Although this idea 
may be taken in too abstract a form, and carried out 
in pernicious applications, it must be admitted to be 
just.* 

God is not the author of sin, however, because he insti- 
tuted a system which should begin in weakness and evil. 
The material creation itself did not originate in a state of 
perfection, but was carried through many processes which 
now present to us relatively the character of evils; and 
God may be regarded as their author, since they were abso- 
lutely in his power: Still, moral evil is more an evil than 
natural evil ; but God is not its author, any more than he 
is the author of the measures necessary to carry out his 
plan. God did not certainly compel Adam to sin, and he 
was not the author of the volition in which Adam sinned. 
Moral evil was necessarily involved, in his want of expe- 
rience ; and it is absurd to speak of Gk)d as the author of 
Adam's inexperience. Still, if it is said that evil came into 
existence fortuitously, and that God has indifferently, or by 
necessitation, taken it into his plan, we may deny anything 
so inconsistent with the divine power and wisdom at once, 
and reply to the case in the plain language of the Scrip- 
tures, ^^ I form light and create darkness ; I make peace 
and create evil : I, the Lord, do all these things." (Is. 
xlv. 7.) But, aside from the divine purpose, the &ct is 
clear that evil originated in the necessity of experience in a 
voluntary being. 

Any abstract or a priori speculation upon this subject, 

* Institutes, B. m. 
31* 
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of which character the attempts to explain it have generaQy 
been, must necessarily in some degree contemplate man 
as he is; and the attempts have necessarily been abor- 
tive, from the mixture of two incompatible elem^its, &cts 
and fistncies, and abortive as well from the ntter impos- 
sibility of reaching abstractly all those possible forms in 
which a creation of moral beings might have been made, 
but of which Omniscience alone can conceive. If we 
examine the &cts in the case, as relate to the history of its 
birth, and as respect the divine purpose regarding it, we 
have the only explanation of evil attainable, and the true 
explanation, that is, of evil as it actually is. 

The question whether Gk)d could have made a creation in 
which moral evil would not have had an existence, possesses 
no practical utility whatever, or scarcely any. It is not 
necessary, in order to prove the goodness of Grod ; for the 
facts presented to our minds in the present system of things 
will prove quite suflScient for the purpose. It is unnecessary 
to ask whether God could, or could not, have made a mate- 
rial creation different from the present, or whether he could 
have made the earth at once, without any process. But, 
whatever the Creator might have done, it is very clear that 
unless free moral agents could have been made with expe- 
rience, and with intuitive knowledge, no other system 
essentially could have been produced than that which now 
exists. It is, as we have seen, altogether a gratuitous 
assumption that angels have not been carried through an 
experience at all analogous to the case of man. It is said 
of the Saviour himself that " he learned obedience by the 
things which he suffered." (Heb. v. 8.) And when the 
tempter urged the consideration to seduce our first parents, 
that they would be as gods, knowing good and evil, — and 
the word gods (^elohim), as the Saviour has taught us, is 
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applied to creatures (John x. 85^),-^ we may infer the 
&ct that the instruction of eyil was not unknown beyond 
this world, and that the ^^elohim" or angels of heaven 
were practically acquainted with it. It is said in the book 
of Job, that '^the heavens are not clean in his sight." 
(xv. 15.) Many religious conceptions, in fact, have been 
derived from a very limited range of evidence. The very 
fact that some angels are called elect, while others fell, and 
that a judgment of angels is spoken of, would suggest the 
idea of probation among them, and that evil existed in their 
experience.! But, unless mankind could have been created 
without moral forces, but with instincts no more moral than 
those which cause the bird to fly and to select its food, the 
present system was preferable to all others conceivable by 
us ; and when we contemplate the stupendous results which 
are to issue in it, we have evidence that no other could 
have been chosen equally good. 

A very interesting evidence that evil possesses only a 
relative, and we might with some qualification say an inci- 
dental character, is afforded in the development of truth 
and virtue in the world. Both have developed. Virtue 
has : for many things which the conscience did not con- 
demn in the time of Abraham, as scarcely any one needs to 
be informed, are condemned now. Polygamy and slavery 
were moral evils then, if we view them in relation with 
the ideas and customs which prevail at the present time. 
Society certainly could not have been perfect at that time, 
and the standard of individual perfection was compara- 
tively low. 

But truth of every kind is not an aggregation of inde- 

* Ps. zxix. 1 ; Izxxiz. 6. In these instances, ** mighty '* is in tho 
original Hebrew **elohim.'* 

1 1 Tim. y. 21 ; 1 Cor. yL 8 ; Jade 6. 
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pendent items ; it is an inseparable whole. A system d 
partial instruction must be attended with some evil, by dis- 
engaging with some yiolence one part of the web of truth 
from another. To take one example only. After the 
patriarchal ages, *' the law " instituted a new and much 
needed system of instruction. Its design was evidently to 
impress, in its greatest power, the idea of obligation. The 
measure was partial and transient; and where the effect 
was not good, it was unquestionably evil. It was attended 
with the unfortunate result of imparting an apparent harsh- 
ness to the divine nature, which hardened many minds, 
and led them to take refuge in idolatry, as well as produced 
those narrow conceptions of religion which prevailed with 
scribe and Pharisee in a later age. The Bible expressly 
says that statutes were given the people ^^that were not 
good," '^and judgments whereby they should not live." 
(Ezek. XX. 25.) We do not, however, regard it as an evil 
in any absolute form, that children conceive objects to be 
exactly as they appear. The rose appears to be colored in 
itself, rather than to derive its hue from the action of the 
solar light. Nor are we able altogether to avoid the decep- 
tion of appearances. We say every day that the sun rises 
and sets. The fact, therefore, that truth has been devel- 
oped in a partial and disrupted manner, although it has 
been productive of evil, has, nevertheless, been evil only in 
a relative form. The character of good men in past ages, 
although called perfect, falls far short of perfection by our 
standards, and was relative only. 

It is manifest, therefore, that error or evil is attendant 
upon the progress of knowledge, and would have been 
inseparable from it in a state of complete innocence. Error 
becomes moral evil when applied to the passions ; and the 
necessity of instruction and experience in the first beings 
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chiefly related to this case. Passion is even more blind 
than the reason. Adam, it is obvious, fell from an excess 
of passion, — from its superiority over his reason. It is 
obvious, therefore, that perfection in an absolute sense he 
did not possess. He was inexperienced, and had yet to 
acquire the knowledge and practice of self-government. 
The loss which the Scriptures narrate was not a loss of 
perfection, which Adam never had, but a loss of innocence 
and the favor of God. Adam lost his innocence ; and, upon 
this sacrifice, was immediately cut off from that great destiny 
which would have been directly before him, if he had been 
capable of a complete regulation of his passions. 

It is remarkable that the idea of an absolute perfection 
of the Adamic state has not surprised those who have 
carelessly advocated it with the unfortunate inference, or 
rather fact, which it would establish, that absolute moral 
perfection is not a security to innocence in the creature ; 
and that the creation may, since it can never be more than 
absolutely perfect, fall ' at any time from its highest state 
of moral perfection. In what way, therefore, will the 
Creator preserve the purity of his empire, except by aweep- 
ing from existence the creatures which he has made ? The 
moral creation must, upon such an hypothesis, be a system 
of never-ceasing hazards, its stability an accident, and the 
fact of its absolute security — if such is attainable — hung 
merely upon the divine foreknowledge. 

This strange hypothesis, also, which has long pervaded 
all our theological literature, makes the perfection of the 
Adamic state an instinct, since it was not acquired by 
voluntary conduct. But instinct is not worthy of rewards ; 
nor is there anything suggestive of an instinctive moral 
character in Adam, in the fact that God addressed a com- 
mand and motives to him. 
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The origin of evil, however, or the histcn*/ and explana- 
tion of its birth, cannot demand our attention more than its 
permission. Its permission is generally explained, indeed, 
if we know why a creation was made. But the subject is 
capable of a different species of immediate illustration, 
although tending to the same result. 

The history of the first period of the world looks like an 
intentional precipitation of the Adamic experience. The 
admission of the tempter to the abodes of the first pair, and 
his subtle and successful attempt to seduce them, could 
unquestionably have been prevented. It will be admitted 
that the derivation of a fallen posterity from Adam was 
entirely a divine arrangement.* The evil of the apostasy 
might have been stopped where it began, had it pleased 
God thus to have arrested it. Here, then, is the positive 
institution of evil in the world by the rfintiig purpose — 
a, f^t,. however, which we must carefully distinguish frcnn 
the unavoidable nature of a moral creation in which it had 
its origin. Here is the first step in the real and great plan 
by which the creation is ultimately to rejoice in the wisdom 
of God. The Creator designed that the great race of 
beings, who are to pass away in illimitable generations from 
this world to others, should commence in evil, and ^* learn 
obedience through sufferings." Let us not be startled with 
this fact. It cannot be questioned as a reality. No fact 
of science is better proved ; none of experience is more cer- 

* Many of our theological speculations have gone upon the supposition 
that the perpetuation of a sinful race from Adam was a necessary act of 
justice. A preposterous and revolting conception of this kind has per- 
vaded our theological systems, and imparted a fierce and malignant 
character to them. The Bible nowhere teaches that we descend from 
Adam with evil natures as an act of justice ; but it simply states the fact 
of such a descent. It has been this hypothesis which has given the harsh 
character to the otherwise generally excellent system of Calvin. 
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tain. All speculations upon the origin of evil absolutely 
aside, here is the fact. 

The very striking analogy presented in the geological 
ages of our planet must ever arrest our attention. Our 
globe has attained the present perfection of its nature and 
purpose through processes which may be called evil. Hugh 
Miller very strikingly observes,* " I know not how it may 
appear to others ; but, for my own part, I cannot avoid 
thinking that there would be a lack of proportion in the 
series of being, were the period of perfect and glorified 
humanity abruptly connected, without the introduction of 
an intermediate creation of responsible imperfection^ 
with that of the dying irresponsible brute." Mr. Miller 
did not perceive how " the dying irresponsible brute " was 
a part of the plan, but his perception of the fact that it 
was so he very clearly states. The subject of evil, he 
confesses, put him upon ^'the confines of a grand mystery, 
which man, since the first introduction of sin into the world 
until now, has vainly aspired to comprehend." 

The subject, however, if we study the plan of God at 
large, is not so obscure ; and in fact it is only necessary to 
come out of the gulfs of theological speculation in which it 
has been plunged, and to study it in the light of Scripture 
only, to comprehend it. A system in which moral evil 
should palpably exist was the highest and wisest divine 
arrangement. Nor can the fact be incapable of some 
important elucidations. We will attend to some considera- 
tions upon the subject, and to the final results of all the 
steps of this essay. 

1. It would clearly appear to be better that man should 
have been plunged by his Maker directly into evil, when a 
method of gradual and superior improvement was admissi- 

♦ " Footprints of the Creator.*' 
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ble, rather than that the distinction between good and evil 
should have been slowly and feebly attained. It was de- 
sirable that evil, which would in some form necessarily 
exist, should present itself in sharp lines to the under- 
standing ; and the care of the Creator very manifestly pro- 
vided for this. A very imperfect race, with qualified moral 
distinctions, would have existed, had an obscurity at first 
rested upon the distinctions of good and eviL 

Huygens, as quoted by Sir David Brewster,'*^ makes the 
striking remark, that if men had not been disquieted by 
any evil, they would have lived with undeveloped powers, 
content with brutal enjoyments, without art and without 
science. There appears to be something probable, tliough 
apparently much exaggerated, in this conception. Some- 
thing would have been undoubtedly necessary to have 
stimulated the powers of voluntary beings to exertion, who 
were abundantly supplied with the means of gratifying their 
strongest passions. The peculiar sensitiveness which be- 
longs to the skin of the Caucasian races, and their res- 
idence for the most part in temperate and cold climates, 
where their greatest resources have been called into 
exercise, have been important causes to which civilization 
is indebted. The sensitive skin of these races has felt 
every pulse of climatic and atmospheric changes, and has 
produced a stimulus to exertion which the coarser skin of 
the deeper-cobred races has not caused them to feel. 

But, unquestionably, cloudy moral distinctions would 
have acted in a state of innocence like an incubus upon the 
faculties of man. If the passions, those generators of 
human action, had been put under restraint from a fear of 
sin, very feeble results could have been expected from the 
human mind. The first e£fect of religious scruples upon a 

• " More Worlds than One." 
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feeble and ignorant mind is often now depressing, and pro- 
duces the redaction of a considerable force to great and 
troublesome inertness, and the result is not unfrequently 
degradation. The history of monastic establishments, not 
even excepting Port Royal, is supposed to illustrate this 
fact. 

2. It is unquestionably a fact, that the Creator has 
designed to conduct men to perfection through a system of 
evil. As a matter of fact, there can be no doubt upon this 
subject whatever. Evil is an essential part of the initiatory 
or present mode of instructing mankind. When Peter asked 
what he and his brethren should have, as a reward of their 
sacrifices in the behalf of Christ, the memorable answer 
was returned, *' There is no man who hath left house or 
brethren, &c., for my sake and the Gospel's, but he shall 
receive an hundred-fold now in this time, houses, brethren," 
and the like, ^^with persecutions,^^ (Mark x. 28-30.) 
The Scriptures reiterate it, as an invariable part of the 
divine economy, appertaining to the present life, that trial 
and suiOTering must be endured. Those portions of man- 
kind which have received the Gospel, and whom it is the 
special purpose of Divine Providence to save, are contin- 
ually admonished that their lot will demand firmness of 
r-^solution, and patient endurance. ** Whom the Lord 
LOVETH he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he 
receiveth.'' (Jleb. xii. 6, 7.) 

There has been, however, an obstacle interposed to a full 
perception of the bearings of this doctrine, by the limited 
views entertained respecting the destiny and place in the 
creation belonging to the human race. When it has been 
shown that man is the principal creature in the universe, 
demanding the care of God ; that the stupendous system of 
redemption was designed for him alone — God so lovinq 

82 
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the WORLD ; — and that his succeesire gsDieantioia are to 
walk abroad, when purified here, over the distant placea of 
the creation for illimitable ages : then it is apparent that 
the mystery departs from the permission of evil ; and we 
may make the clear deduction from the &cts, that evil was 
a system instituted for the good of man. Evil is truly a 
spectre, regarded as transiently permitted by Qod, whose 
powers of repelling us from a believing contemplation of 
the Deity, who is love, are all removed. The subject 
imposes upon us no greater labor than that of verifying the 
divine wisdom in the plan. 

And, as regards this point, no one can doubt that perfec- 
tion is attainable, and has been progressively attaining, under 
this system. A good man, under the discipline to which 
he is now subjected, will bear more than a favorable 
comparison, as to fortitude and endurance of character, 
with Adam himself in his innocent period in the garden. 
Many have su£fered the pains of martyrdom rather than 
renounce their Christian profession; and thousands of 
Christians daily endure sacrifices with cheerfulness to which 
the temptation of Adam — if we make no allowance for a 
difference of condition — was a trifle. We cannot doubt 
that good men are in various ways subjected to greater tempt- 
ations than Adam experienced, while their integrity' re- 
mains unshaken. The trials of Job have, perhaps, been 
paralleled by those of no other man in the world ; but Job 
held fast his integrity under the inducements of wife, friends, 
and the strongest subtilties of Satan. If the moral powers 
of the world are not now actually greater than they were in 
the time of David and Peter, why is it that we may assure 
ourselves that David's compound crime of adultery and 
murder, and Peter's cowardly and profane denial of his 
Lord, are impossible now with the same class of pious men? 
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Adam fell from the love of woman ; and it is obyious that 
the moral powers of the world are greater in this respect 
than they were then. Greater they absolutely are; fc»r 
there have been some who have held fast their integrity 
under the greatest shocks of every conceivable temptation. 
Baxter, Job, Brainerd, Payson, Washington, and a multi- 
tude of others, have been living proofs of this. A mo- 
ment's inspection of the morality of the ancient church, 
of the lives of Jacob and others mentioned in scriptural 
history as numbered with the saved, and a glance at the 
portraiture of the primitive Christian church as drawn in 
the Pauline Epistles, will convince us that religious and 
moral conceptions are higher and broader and deeper now, 
and that their powers are greater, than they were in any 
other age of the world. The notion that the Christian 
church has receded from its first measures of grace can 
only arise from a singular oblivion as to the facts of the 
biblical record. When, too, we are to estimate the real 
progress of Christianity, we are not to count the numbers 
of its adherents, as an item of any moment, when com- 
pared with the vast leavening of the world which has taken 
place in the advancement of Christian principle and ideas. 
*'The feeble" are now **as David," if **the house of 
David " have not yet become '* as the angel of the Lord." 

If it should continue to be alleged, in opposition to 
these considerations, that man stands isolated from any 
moral analogy, and that angels have not been subjected to 
any similar law of progression and evil, this has been 
already shown to be an error. Evil certainly found an 
admittance in their abodes, and these beings were sub- 
jected to its discipline. Is it impossible, we ask, that the 
depravities of animal nature in the ante-human ages of 
this planet may have been designed for a salutary influence 
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upon thefle beings? Besides, the whole economy of man 
18 a matter of their constant inspection and concern. They 
are active agents in the affiiirs of the world ; and if withoat 
complicity in the guilt of men, their misfortunes and evils, 
so to speak, attach to them, as great and incessant agents in 
resisting their power. The law of evil is, therefore, not 
disconnected with them. Even Christ, the apostle tells us, 
*' learned obedience by the things which he suffered." 
(Heb. V. 8.) 

Nor can we doubt that the process so auspiciously 
begun will attain the ultimate perfection for which it was 
plainly designed. It would be 8u£Scient alone to know that 
this fact is explicitly declared in the Bible itself. At the 
close of Revelations we have the result or aim picturesquely 
and powerfully drawn. Evil, then, at the period to which 
this memorable prophecy relates, will have shrunk from its 
majesty, into its true spectral nature; a dishonored, de- 
throned, and withered divinity, with its ages of sin pro- 
jected in spectral horrors around it, an eternal and salutary 
beacon to mankind. Its rusty keys of the sepulchre will 
hang inert, like the gibbet of other ages. Only, while it 
is believed that this object will be accomplished in heaven, 
the victory will be fought and won in the world. " Just 
are the ways of God, and justifiable to man." 

** Time will run back, and fetch the age of gold ; 
And speckled vanity 
Will sicken soon and die» 
And leprous sin will melt from earthly mould. 
And hell [hades] itself will pass away. 
And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day.*' 

Nor does man become debased, nor the divine justice 
disparaged, by the mere existence of physical and moral 
evil in human nature and around it. We invoke a mo« 
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ment's attention to the true notion of our moral condi- 
tion. We may theoretically, if we choose, regard the 
world as naturally sentenced to death. This is the condi- 
tion in which divine wisdom has seen good to place ns. 
All mankind are afflicted with moral disorders, from their 
birth ; and all die. But this is a condition not absolute ; it 
is affected by the condition of receiving the light of tradition 
and of the Gospel. In short, it is a condition from which 
we are voluntarily to extricate ourselves by the Gospel. 
** He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved." And, 
as a matter of fact, in all except infants, death itself, as the 
great penalty, depends upon neglecting the condition of sal- 
vation. In short, ^^ he that believeth not shall be damned." 
(Mark xvi. 16.) In fact, the Bible assures us that sin and 
death will be abolished by the action of the Gospel. In 
other words, the theory of our condition will be altered ; 
mankind will be placed in such a condition that they may 
universally, as is hardly the case now, choose life or death ; 
and although infants now die without any sin of their own, 
we seem to be assured in the Scriptures that this will not 
be the case hereafter, for ^^ the child shall die an hundred 
years old," and the distinction between heathens and 
Christians will no longer exist. 

Now, there is nothing debasing to man in the fact that he 
is placed in difficulties and dangers from which he is to 
emerge. Nor is there anything disparaging to the wisdom 
of Gt)d in the &ct that these natural difficulties and dangers 
exist, if they are causes necessary to excite him to respons- 
ible and virtuous action, and if they are not charged upon 
him as crimes. 

The Saviour, in several declarations, very plainly assures 
us that men become guilty only by rejecting the means of 
their salvation ; in short, that our moral condition is essen- 

32* 
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neatral until wt Moepft or rqeol our ofi|Mvtiiiut]i» of 
mercj. '' If I bad not come •nd qpoken nniko tliem, thflj 
had not had ain: but now tbey baye no okak tx their 
aina." ^' This la the condemnalioQ» that light la oome into 
the world, and men loYed darlmftaa mther than lij^t, 
becauae their deeda were evil." " And when be ia oome^ 
be wiU reprore the world of ain, and of rig^teooaneaa^ and 
of judgment : of ain, becauae tbey believe not on me." 
(John XT. 22 ; iii. 19 ; zyL 8, 9.) Theae axe yetj un^ 
equivocal paaaagea; and their meaning ia, when they are 
removed from their particular application to the Jewa^ that 
men are not condemned until they hone rensttd th$ tigbi. 
Paul tella ua that the heathen would not be condemned 
merely on account of their idolatroua ay atonvi ; and that 
their unenlightened debaaement did not awaken the diving 
anger like the sina of the enlightened Jewa : '* And the 
timea of thia ignorance God winked at; but now com-' 
mandeth all men everywhere to repent" (Acts xviL 30.) 
There is nothing certainly unjust in this view of our natural 
condition. Even infants, when the moral condition of the 
world is higher, will not perish on account of the weak- 
ness of the world around them ; but every human being 
bom into this world will here have opportunities of salva- 
tion. As it is, evil of every sort has exerted a salutary 
influence upon mankind. 

Physical evil has aflforded a salutary impulse and a 
scourge to the world, in every age. The world might have 
been made without the vicissitudes of the seasons, and in 
such a manner as to have produced the sustenance of man 
with very little exertion of his care. It would have been 
possible to have disconnected the lower passions of men 
with the shame which attaches to them, and to have made 
modesty a virtue unknown in the world. But, if clothing 
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kad been rendered unnecessary, and if there had been no 
occasion for cherishing life by the cultivation of the soil, 
how vast a chasm would have been made in the stimulants 
to labor which redeem our race from sloth, and which 
render imperative the exercise and knowledge of some 
species of virtue ! Without the clamors of appetite, and the 
assaults of changing seasons, man would have been, phys- 
ically, little better than the orang of the forest; and, 
morally, perhaps, from his greater intelligence and variety 
o£ passions, even worse than he. Evils have pursued man 
in every period of his existence. The ferocious tiger or 
wolf devoured his flocks in the primitive ages. The ser- 
pent and the scorpion threatened his ignoble repose in the 
luxurious plains of the south. His own uncleanliness 
would destroy him. The rust, the wevil, and the locust, 
have since attacked his fields; and his fellow-men, with 
lawless passions, have roused him to perpetual activity in 
every line in which his interests lie. If the world is his, 
he has been taught by physical evil that he must subdue it, 
to acquire its dominion. K he is a partner with his fellow- 
man in the common lot of humanity, he has had reflected 
upon himself, by the lawless violence of his fellows, the 
palpable necessity of virtue, and of safeguards for its 
preservation. Evil, therefore, does not sit securely en- 
throned in the physical world. It is no absolute master of 
the world. It is a servant of a high and beneficent power. 
Nor is its dominion any more supreme in the moral world. 

Nothing is more extraordinary than the &cts which 
present themselves to our attention when taking the benefi- 
cence of the Creator as a fact in this case, and in particu- 
larly considering it All these fisusts collect together in one 
consideration, that the lessons of evil have been bound up 
by the Creator in the animal nature of man for his instruc- 
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tion as an inezperienoed being. The wisdom of God was 
manifestly capable of deciding the question how man conld 
be effectaally and most safely taught evil and good. The 
law of sin, as an apostle teaches, has been written in his 
members.* Whatever temptations, therefore, sin can weave, 
its consequences lie preadmonishing within us. We need 
not tempt its awful chasms ; its abysses yawn at our feet 
Our conflicting passions are perpetually settling the ques- 
tion of evil and good. We cannot shut our eyes to the dis- 
tinctions between them. The delineation is drawn by the 
pencil of conscience every day. Subtile and stormy passions 
prompt us to evil ; but an inward monitor is at hand to 
point to the abyss, and an involuntary experience has 
shown us that the animal, mental, and moral man suffers 
loss by a submission to their power. 

Truly wonderful is the wisdom of Grod in this method of 
instructing our race ; and the consideration of the subject 
in this light reduces to nothing the discussion of the meta- 
physical relations of the divine justice with the fall of man. 
These disquisitions have resulted, as is usual with such 
efforts, in the production of no truth, but in the evolution 
of much darkness. But the simple consideration of the 
facts in the case produces the light which had long been 
covered up, and again does evil fly from the fearful position 
which it seemed to occupy in the world. In short, virtue 
is clearly and solidly acquired by the opposition which it 
sustains. Had our eye never lighted upon ugliness, we 
should have been less able to comprehend the delicate 
tracings of beauty. The deformed monsters of the land and 
the sea, therefore, in matters of taste, are useful instructors 
of men, and the defilements of sin in our members instruct 
in a higher and more useful manner. Grod has plunged 

♦ Bom. vii. 
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oar ERisceptible nature, liable to so many temptations and 
dangers, into evil unacquired and involuntary ; he has ren- 
dered its experience bitter, to teach us^ its nature, and to 
disgust us with its choice. This is the simple explanation 
of the permission of evil. Job, whose comprehension of 
this subject was so much superior to that of many schools 
of theology since his time, said truly, '^He knoweth the 
way that I take : when he hath tried me, I shall come 
forth as gold." 

Again, we might naturally expect to find this interesting 
subject elucidated in the doctrine of Christ. Even in the 
dawn of that dispensation which is to chase away the evils 
of the world, we find this elucidation clearly and afiectingly 
made. We will refer only to one part of this elucidation, 
already once before referred to, the assumption of human 
nature by the Word or Son of God. This subject has been 
much obscured by ^'fathers" and schools, and its exhibi- 
tions have often been singularly contrived to conceal from 
us the most touching parts of the Redeemer's incarnation. 
We are taught that this incarnation was a manifestation 
" full of grace and truth ; " and we shall find it so. It is 
a clear part of the Scriptures' teachings that the Son of 
God took our actual nature, was clothed in actual flesh ; in 
short, assumed humanity, was a man, and will ever remain 
such — a lofty, superior, and extraordinary member of the 
human family. He is a man on his superior throne ; and 
the glorious^ expectation is assured us, in the Gospel, that 
we shall be raised to a participation in his glorious human- 
ity hereafter, as he descended once to a lowly participation 
in our own. This subject is one of the most extraordinary 
and consoling doctrines of revelation. Who cannot look 
from a deified humanity appearing on earth to an extraor- 
dinary destiny of redeemed man ? If God, after the 
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epoch of the creation, in its resting period, collected hu 
glories in the body of a nnn, and rendered himself repre- 
sentatiyelj a member of our race, he showed in this act, in 
no dubious manner, the destiny of mankind. This is the 
great standpoint of religion. With this lever we uplift 
the world of evil, and look abroad upon a glorious and 
emancipated future. 

The Saviour assumed our actual humanity, our human- 
ity in its weakness and evil ; was tempted, as we are told, 
in all points like as we are, yet without sin ; and knows, 
from an experience of human evil, in the language of the 
Scriptures, how to succor and sympathize with our tempted 
nature. 

Let no one be startled with the &ct that the Saviour 
assumed our fallen humanity, for such it was. He was for 
a time a man, subject to like evils with us. The most 
sensitive defender of traditional orthodoxy need not be dis- 
mayed at a fact so clearly and so strongly stated in the 
Scriptures. Calvin himself, with the frankness and clear- 
ness characteristic of his mind, comments upon the remark- 
able passage referred to — Heb. iv. 15 : " For we have not 
an high priest which cannot be touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities ; but was in all points tempted like as we 
are, yet without sin " — in the following manner : 

" It may be asked, what is meant by * infirmities ' ? 
For the expression is variously received. Some under- 
stand, cold and heat, hunger, and other elements of our cor- 
poral state; then, contempt, want, and other incidents of 
this kind, as in many places in the epistles of Paul, 
especially 2 Cor. xii. 10. But it is a more just opinion 
that mental affections are comprebended with external suf- 
ferings, as fear, grief, dread of death, and the like. And 
certainly otherwise the qualification ' without sin ' would 
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be added to no purpose, unless he int^ded such affections 
as in OS are always vicious on account of our natural 
pravity; in Christ, however, in whom was the greatest 
rectitude and the most absolute purity, they were firee from 
anything criminal. Poverty certainly, and diseases, and 
whatever is external to us, are not accounted sin. There- 
fore, when infirmities .are mentioned, which are akin to sin, 
it cannot be doubted that afiections of the mind are intended, 
to which our nature is exposed from its own weakness. For 
better in this respect is the condition of angels than our 
own, since they do not grieve nor fear, nor are they dis- 
quieted with various cares, nor do they stand in terror of 
death. These infirmities Christ willingly sustained, and 
was willing to contend with them, not only that he might 
acquire for us a victory over them, but that we might be 
persuaded that he is near at hand as often as they are expe- 
rienced by us. So that he was not only in fact a man, but 
he received into himself the very qualities of our nature. 
Yet the restriction is added, * without sin,' since this dif- 
ference must always be distinguished between the afiections 
of Christ and our own, that his were always regulated by 
the just rules of religion, while ours, emanating from a 
turbid fountain, always savor of the nature of their origin, 
for they are turbulent and unbridled/' * 

The assumption of our weak humanity shows in the most 
affecting manner that, however unfortunate in any respect 
may be our experience of evil, the Son of God came and 
shared U with us. The burden of this calamity becomes 
lighter under such a fact. The Son of God descended from 
his high estate and cast around him the mantle of our 

♦ •• Sed quaeri potest, quid per infirmitates inteUigat ; varie enim 
accipitur hoc nomen. Quidam frigos et calorem,'* etc. — Jo. Calvini 
in PatUi EpUtolat Commentariu 
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oiieriaB, and plunged inio the'depthi of pofertj and snfir- 
ings, for whatayer other reasons, to oflbr us, the Scriptures 
asaerti the consolations of his sympathy. The subject 
approaches its richest point of elucidation, when the wisdom 
and glory of the Creator, who appointed oar lot of evil, 
become allied in a bodily manner with our sufieringa. 
Were we able to oflbr no other sdution, here we would reel 
an implicit Csdth. 

CONCLUSION. 

It has long appeared to the author a remarkable antici- 
pation of a great truth, by the professors of theology al 
New Haven, in their hypothetical solution of the subject of 
evil, that God permitted sin to break out in this world and 
among angels, in a restricted sphere, and where he could 
govern it, for the great purposes of his wisdom. This, it is 
believed, will now be accepted as the true doctrine of this 
subject. These eminent professors, however, did not per- 
ceive the application nor attain the verification of their 
great conjecture. But how great and real does it become, 
when we contemplate man as the being who is to emerge in 
successive generations from this world of sin and evil, to 
overspread the universe with his hardly-acquired wisdom 
and virtue ! 

Who can doubt that such is a fact? We have no knowl- 
edge that any other worlds are inhabited by any other 
rational beings beside man. The improbability of a differ- 
ent supposition has been conclusively shown in the former 
part of this work. The universe is in its in&ncy, and 
man is the only being hitherto created capable of occupy- 
ing the realms of nature. Nor did the first generations of 
good men receive their new bodily endowments, fitGng them 
for the material worlds of space, until the establishment of 



tiie Christian dispensation, and the advancement of t^e moe 
far enough to render secure the commencement of the jgrieat 
plan. 

When Christ came, therefore, the second time, in the 
concluding period of the first century of the Christian era, 
the populating of other worlds began. This is the great 
epoch in ^the universe, and with it the great era of the 
world and of the creation concur. The prophecies of our 
Lord and of John did not mark this period with too sublime 
an announcement. 

We contemplate an august and in^iring truth ! A great 
cloud of obscurities resting upon the sacred page passe3 
away before it. Theoretically the mystery has passed, and 
the full realization will be at length attained. The dis- 
coveries of astronomy assume a home-like splendor, and 
the doctrine of Christ is installed in a central place in the 
6ystem of truth. 

Man was announced at the creation as having dominion 
over the works of Grod. We see the extent apd xeaUty of 
this grant in this subject. It is a universal dominion. Nor 
has man wanted omens of his great destiny. His mind 
has be^i long accustomed to stretch itself (x^&r ,his future 
home. His glass and his numbers have developed it ;^om 
a few bright twinkling points to va^t systems and worlds. 
We^uxsept the expreission that tbp ^th is^Vtiie domc^stio 
hearth ""^ of the universe. From t^is globe j^ .all worlds, 
.actual and material worlds, to be peopled ! 

And how truly is the yerificatio^ of the iberipifiiral inti- 
mation attained, that all things are purged by fire : '' the 
fire shall try every man's work, of what isort it is." 
Through ardent trials, man, and virtually through him the 
whole system <^ nature, is pa,s3ing an^ purifyil^ now. 

♦ " Plurality of Worlds." 
88 
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Evil is a fiery heat, a combustion, which has spread its 
ardent waves ovei* the world. 

The Scriptures may be allowed, therefore, to penetrate 
further than the glass of the astronomer. It astronomy 
teaches us the existence and mechanical laws of the celestial 
bodies, the Scriptures teach us their USBS, and even denote 
to us their population. Gravitation may e£fect a material 
unity of the creation, but the doctrine of the universal 
dominion of man establishes a unity of purpose far higher 
and more sublime. The magnates of this splendid science 
of astronomy may lay down the telescope, and read the 
true glories of Iheir discovered worlds in the great record 
of inspiration. Christ, rather than Copernicus or Newton, 
is the master of the true celestial science. 

If the gazettes of the celestial worlds are not transmitted 
to the earth, we know nevertheless their inhabitants. 
Their histories are recorded on earth. Their names and 
their destinies are known. The records of the creation, the 
enrolment of its sons, are preserved in the chanceries of 
the world. 

Some other ideas suggest themselves, in this concluding 
result 

We have no reason to think that any communication, 
visible or sensible, will ever take place, between this world 
and any other which has become the residence of perfected 
man. A system of probation might fitly preclude such a 
fact, and the testimony of scripture appears to make 
against it. 

Still, after numerous centuries, the earth may not be 
spacious enough, under its present laws of reproduction, to 
contain its future and long-lived populations. In such an 
event, the families of man may be outspread over the other 
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members of our solar system. Such an event may occur; 
we do not know that it will. 

In such a case, the unity of the human race, or the unity 
of the plan, might require that some means of communi- 
cation should exist between the different planets of the 
solar system, as between the different continents now. The 
sea, as a barrier, may yield to the vast spaces of the 
heavens ; and electricity, or some other power, span these 
immense gulfs. 

But revelation is silent, or beclouded, upon this head ; 
and we may be pardoned for the only conjecture which has 
been admitted in this work, and which we do not offer as a 
probability, but in the character of a possible event. Yet 
the unity of design, in the system to which we belong, may 
suggest the probability that^ man, in his perfecting or 
ascending state, is in some way to occupy it. We do not 
say how ; perhaps in this way — perhaps in some other. 

But between the earth, or between the solar system, as 
the case may be, and all the more numerous and perfected 
parts of the creation, no communication can be expected to 
occur beyond that mysterious influence — commerce it is 
not, the communication being altogether upon one side — 
which bears its mysterious, spiritual, angelic force upon 
mankind. 

But the unity of the &milies of heaven seems to be 
declared in the sacred volume. No such isolations and 
schisms as exist in the withering sectarianisms of the world 
can be expected to mar the harmony of heaven. Between 
the different worlds and systems, therefore, of the outer 
and superior creation, a commerce may be carried on by 
adapted agencies, to which the now useless flight of comets 
may furnish some faint analogy. 

Man, however, will, here in this world or system, be 
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launched upon a myst^rioiis ezistenoe, wbosc^ wondein he k 
to learn first from the existing generation around him, and 
then from the experience of the past; and above all from 
the wisdom of the Divine Word. Here, in a world or 
state naturally cut off by impassable space from all others, 
he will pass through his condition of trial, inspired with 
the hope of a joyful and perpetual residence in some one 
of the systems whose light shines distantly upon his eye at 
evening and at night. He will ascend by faith to the con- 
dition of virtue meet for his future exaltation ; and, with the 
wisdom of the increasing ages of the past cast at his feet, 
he will be wise for the lasting future. 

Wonderful is this plan of the All-Wise and Great ! A 
world, or a system, separated from all others, wheeling its 
silent and eternal course, at a vast remove, among or 
around the other systems of nature ; offering the contempla- 
tion of the grandeurs of the perfected worlds ; inspiring its 
populations with the faith and hope to win them ; animating 
them with the histories of the beings who are there, and 
supplying them all, by unseen streams of departed spirits 
emerging from their earthly clay, with all their inhabitants ! 
Truly, revelation is not the companion of science, but the 
majesty to which it must bow. Christianity will never, in 
the progress of the future, in the development of the 
destiny of terrestrial man, ** ask leave to be." It sits 
enthroned, the light, the glory, the salvation, of all future 
men. 

We may be excused for another glance at the omens and 
earnests of the glorious celestial future of the redeemed and 
justified man. Will there ever be a more perfect being 
than man ? * 

We might say, in reply, let us admit that, for aught we 

• «* PluraUty of Worlds.'* 
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know, there might be a creation more perfect than the 
present. Yet we know little, almost nothing, nothing 
except by analogy and scriptural mference, of the adapta- 
tions and perfection of the present creation. But we know, 
or may safely conjecfture, that the creation is perfectible, by 
its natural changes and by the skill of its inhabitants. Man 
himself is perfectible upon a scale adequate to meet and to 
command all its probable and ascending perfection. If any 
other beings are superior to him, there are no beings with 
material endowments fitted for the occupation of nature 
beside man. If angels are greater in power and might, we 
have no evidence that their intellectual or moral capacities 
are superior. If they are adapted to their sphere, it is not 
unreasonable to think that man is equally adapted to his. 
We cannot doubt that man, perfectible and increasing in 
wisdom and goodness, is fitted to occupy the extent or 
nature, however vast ; to subdue it for his uses as an intel- 
ligent being, and to command it for the glory of his Cre- 
ator. Man, made '^ in the image of God," must be capable 
of this. He has intellect and. moral capacity enough, and 
bodily energy enough, for the purpose. Unless, therefore, 
the creation ascends higher in its progression than the pro- 
portional development of man, individual and collective, — 
unless, in short, another creation rises superior to the pres- 
ent, — our search need extend no further than man. His 
bodily powers are separated by impassable chasms from all 
the animal races beneath him. In beauty, in capacity, in 
dignity, he surpasses them all ; and not only does this, but 
outruns all suggestion of analogy. The beauty of the 
horse is a model or type vastly inferior to man. 

But a help comes to this contemplation. When the Son 
of Grod cast around him the form of man, it might be taken 
as an acknowledgment of the essential perfection of this 

8S» 
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buman shape and nature. But when the human bpdj 
assumed arose from the grave, and departed from all yisible 
appearance from the world, and the Son of God was 
clothed still with a body belonging to man, it was an evi- 
dence that the perfection of bodily forms had reached its 
limit. There may be varieties in the new organization. 
We are told of one — the absence ^f sex. But these varia- 
tions may be expected to fall within a very narrow range, 
in view of the deified >and perpetual humanity of Christ 
He is still, to visible sight, a man, a recognizable man. 
The Scripture supports the idea that the body of man, 
taken as a character or form, survives his mortal state. It 
may not be the identical body, and doubtless is not, as 
regards material elements; but it is the same body in 
essential nature — the body of man. We shall not con- 
clude that the deified humanity of Christ will be surpassed 
by other bodily forms ; and we shall not, therefore, con- 
clude that the body of man has not reached its ultimate 
essential perfection. The body of Christ was transfigured, 
simply and recognizably changed, upon the mount; and 
such, whatever it was, may be the whole of the corporeal 
alteration of man. ^^ In a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye, at the last trump ; for the trumpet shall sound, and 
the dead shall be raised incorruptible^ and we shall be 
changed. For this corruptible must put on incorruption, 
and this mortal must put on immortality." Nothing, in 
conjecture, in probability, or in fact, rises, therefore, higher 
than man. His ascension is in the realm of intellect and 
of moral perfection. Over this infinity he will expand, and 
within all other conditions essentially remain. 

'* That the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of 
Glory, may give unto you the spirit of wisdom and revela- 
tion in the knowledge oflbim : the eyes of your understand- 
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ing being enlightened, that ye may know what is the hope 
of his calling, and what the riches of the glory of his inher- 
itance in the saints, and what is the exceeding greatness of 
his power to usward who believe, according to the working 
of his mighty power, which he wrought in Christ, when he 
raised him from the dead and set him at his own right hand 
in the heavenly places, &r above all principality, and 
power, and might, and dominion, and every name that is 
named, not only in this world [or age], but also in that 
which is to come; and hath put all things under his 
feet^ and gave him to be the head over all things to the 
church, which is his body, the fulness of Him that fillr 
eth all in aU^ (Eph. i. 17-23.) 

This is the result in the words of Scripture. The reader 
must now withdraw his attention from the humble merits 
of the author, and lay aside his doubts, if any remain, and 
allow his surprise its full sway of wonder, by contemplating 
the Word of God itself August, indeed, is the destiny of 
man, if in it is comprised all the Fulness of Him that 

FILLETH ALL IN ALL ! 

Modt high and reverent and earnest praises to Him 
who will reproduce his glory in mankind ! Amen, and 
amen ! 
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Adam, at first without experience, 108. A progressiye being, 125. His in- 
nocence, 127. Made in the image of Ood, 127. Misconceptions of liis 
original state. — Not under law, 137. His real want, 144. His personal 
endowments, 146. Not intended to sin, 147. Measures used for his 
welfare, 149. His sense of responsibility awakened by the institution of 
labor, 149. Appearance of God to him, and its importance, 152. 
Evideuce which he had of the lore of God, 153. Information imparted 
to him, 155. Tested by the tree of knowledge, 157. His need of expe- 
rience evinced by his fall, 161. Why sentence of death was not imme- 
diately executed, 161. In what manner he was prepared to meet his 
trial, 163. Instructed in natural history, 163. Taught a language, 
164, 165. Not made immortal, 168. Prorided with a companion, 171. 
Compared with Abraham, 173. 

Advent, second. — See Second Coming. 

Adventists, opinions of, 188, 243, 285. 

Alexandria in Egypt, theological school of, 15, note. 

Allegory, characteristic of prophecy, 226. Nature of the, 312. Importance 
of considering the subject, 319. 

Anatomy, relation of its facts with the plan of creation, 112. Relation of 
this science with the doctrine of the resurrection, 299. 

Animals, explanation of their dread of man, 167. Their instructive lessons 
to mankind, 166-171. 

Angel, mystical, 27. 

Angels, their office, 57, 181. Their power, 112. Mysterious nature of their 
functions, 182. Angels of heaven ; and angels, so called, as messengers 
of the Gospel, 252. 

Apostles, the, did not teach any positive errors, 202. What they taught 
respecting the second coming of Christ, 208, etc. Confess to the obscur- 
ity of the subject of the second coming, 223-226. 

Atmosphere, or firmament, scriptural conception of, 48, etc., 312, etc 

B. " 

Ball, John, itinerant preacher in the fourteenth century, 21. 
Barnes, Albert, in regard to the duration of the millennium, 189. Explana- 
tion of Job xix. 25, 26,-303. 
Bell, Sir Charles, on the anatomical necessities of the respirative system, 299. 
Beza, in regard to the end of the world, 186. 
Blazing star, once seen in Cassiopea, 187. 
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Body, nature of the new, 293. Whether ilapported hj teispiraiion, 299. 

Spiritual, what, 297. 
Burial customs, whence derived, 288-290, nottf. 

C. 

Calvin, opinion respecting Christ's descent into hell, 326, note. Explanation 

of Heb. iv. 15,-382. 
Chalmers, Dr., hypothesis of, 34. 
Chartres, a youth of the town of, 175. 

Christ, delivering up a kingdom, 65, 267. I'^erpetual dominion of, 65. Uni- 
versal domiuion of, 72. Chief objeet of his universal government, 79. 

Assumed our fallen nature, 108. Its benevolent design, 109, 383. 

Preaching to the dead ; scriptural statements of; understanding of the 

subject by ancient and modern Christians, 325-332. 
Christiaaity, its power and glory, 251, etc. Very early corruption of, 351, 

note. 
Civilization, advanced by successions and mixtures, 115. 
Clement of Alexandria, 15, note. 
Coming of the Father, predicted by the Saviour in eonjunotioik with his oifti, 

241. 
Coming, the first, 247. 

*' •* second. — See Second Coming. 
Concealment of the time and nature of the second coming, reasons fbr, 356. 
Conflagration of " the earth " and *' the heavens," opinions of Lightfoot, 

Owen, etc., on, 227. What is meant by the deohiratioD, 839. The sub* 

ject not altogether figurative, 345. 
Creation, the, an actual event, 50. Not complete, 65. Not generally inhab^ 

ited, 58, 68. Exists for the sake of the church, 69. Designed with 

reference to the principle of mediation, 75. 
Cuvier, doctrine of, 112, etc. 

D. 

Daniel, his prophecy respecting a judgment, 263. 

Day, meaning of as applied to the judgment, 189, 272, 6to. 

Dead, the judgment of, what intended by, 316. 

Death, Jewish ideas of, 302. That of mankind^ only, th« ^fe«l of the itB^ 

168. Death, the second, what, 317. 
Delivering up a kingdom by Christ, what intended by, 267. 
Deluge, the, its causes and effects, 91, 6tc. 

Destruction of Jerusalem, the, why fixed upon for the second coming, 256. 
Destruction of the world, the horrors of such an event realiaed, 184, ete. 

Not literal, 337, etc. 
Domestic state, the, influence of in developing the moral scMitiments, and 

in giving birth to civilization, 171, etc. 
Duration of the world, the, 183, etc., 292, 337, etc. 



Earth, the, age and importance of, 51, etc. Its modiflciktiofis pMt And future, 

91. 
Eden, 146. Climate of, 150. 
Eneke's cOmet, 49, note. 
«End of the world,'' the, meaning of the expriession, i$9, dtC. J'ewish 

fiBkbleji respecting it, 338. 
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Xril. lu dsnUiom, 89, He. Limited nag* of Ik* problaa, 92. Bzpluia- 
iioo uf Um Mibjeet, 9i, etc Moral eril, iU nmtere aad origiii, 121, •(&, 
148. A wtiiTkaMe iarotaalary •zpaneaoe of noiml eril, 379, ete. 



Tirmmmnki, lodeiaito •zpaadoa of, 48, ete. 
Flahcr, Dr. Semoel, 193, note. 

Fletb mkI blood not inbentUif the kinffdoei of God, 276. 
Food, origin of depof iting it with the dewl, 288. 

Feller, Andrew, his nuwterly refatetion of a eeeptieal ■—nil vpon the Serip- 
toree, 34, ete. Hie notion of the troe ehoieh, 217. 

G. 

Oallipegoe, eondition of aaimali there and in the FklUand Tilaadg, 167, note. 

Generation, " thie,'' meaning of the expreteion, 243. 

Gemu of revelation ; or, ebaraeter of the Seriptore aa dereloping laigely ficom 

its own language and ooneeptiona, 236. 
Gibbon, Edward, hie ideae of the propheoy of Chrift^ 200. 
Gnoetie pbilueophj, 97. 
God, his wisdom declared to be wholly exerted in the pwpoeea relating to 

the eharob, 74. 
Grave, the Jewish ideas of, 302. 

C^tios, Uago, bis belief that the apostles were deeeired, 203. 
Gaisot, M., law of oar intelleetoal nature notioed by, 132. 

H. 

Hades, figurative oonoeptions of, 93. Origin of the belief in, 290, ete. Christ's 

deflo«nt into, and for what purpose, 326. 
Heavenly state, its physical character, 193. 
Hieroglyphics and prophecy, 237. 
Horsley, Bishop, on the coming of Christ, 305. 
Hug, his opinion of 1 These, iv. 13, — 314, note. 
Uuygens, sagacious observation of, 372. 

I. 

Ignorance no part of true religion, 166. 
Innate, moral distinctions not, 131. 
Infancy of the creation, 45. 

Inspiration, limits of its action upon the understandings of the prophets, 
27, 223. 

J. 

• 

Jerome, his opinion in regard to the second coming, 203. 

Jewish religion, its splendor, 256, etc. 

Job, hi8 philosophy, 100-103. 

John the Baptist, as Elijah, 316. 

Judgment, the, its inauguration, 245. Complex in its nature, and may be 
viewed as a continuous event, 266, etc. Judgment of the Jews and Gen- 
tiles, 271. Final, 280. Impressiveness of the true doctrine, 281, etc. 
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That of the dead, what, 316, ete. Exercised hy the saintfl, 320. An 
event properly belonging to the wicked only, 324. 
JnBtiiication, the principle the same in every age, 141. 

E. 

Key, general prophetical, practicability of, 235. 
Keys of particular prophecies necessary, 226. 

'< of the prophecy of the second coming, 237. 
Kingdom delivered up, 268. 

'< of Christ perpetual, 65. 

« of heaven, what, 275, etc. 

L. 
Lamarck, 112, etc. 

Language, origin of, 164. Character imparted to the first language, 166. 
Leibnits, 99, 100. 

Levitical economy, the design of, 140. 
Locke on the resurrection, 305, etc. 
Luther in regard to the end of the world, 186. 

M. 

Han, perfection of his nature, 388, etc. 
Millennium, what intended by, 265, etc. 
Moral condition of the world, true notion of, 376-380. 
Mountebanks, source of their power, 133. 
Mourning of the Jews at the second coming, 253. 

N. 

Natural history and Adam, 166. 

« New heavens'' and " new earth,** 343, etc 

Kewton, Bishop, 205. 

0. 

Oriental fancy, 340. 

" philosophy, 97. 
Osiris, the Egyptian, a traditional myth, 289. 

P. 
Paul, vision of, 26. 

Penalty, the original and present, 333. 
Place where the resurrection occurs, 318, 335. 
Preaching of the Gospel denoted as the sounding of a ftmikipet and tht mliiif* 

tration of angels, 251, etc. 
Preaching to the dead, what intended, 325. 
Pre-millennial advent, 285. 
Prophecies, their symbolical character, 226. 
Prophets, to what extent inspired, 223. 

B. 

Reigning of Christ, what intended, 268. 

Besorrection, the, not assailable as to the fact, 183. Tdien it began, 203. 
A continuous event, 292. The matter of the old body takes no part in 
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it, 902, 335. Natare of the b«w body, 293. Whothor the nov body U 
respirative, 300. Manner of the reiurrecdon, 301. Doctrine in the old 
dbpensatioD, 302, etc Looke on, 305, etc. Horaley, Bi»hop, in regu^ 
t<>, 305, note. Trumpet lo be sounded, and what, 310. When the itsrar- 
rection or the reatoration to a bodily state occurs, 318. True doctrine 
of tbe resurrection, 334. Iropressiveness of the true doctrine, 335. 
BcTclations, the, importance of fixing the date, 206. When written, 218. 

8. 

Batan, his worship established, 186. Cast out of the Jewish church, 274. 

Second coming, the Saviour's prophecy of, 230. Two principal explanations 
of this prophecy, 233. Omitted by John, 235. Its Jewish charaeter, 
234, 235. keys for its solution, 236. Tbe subject, 237. The style, 238. 

Second coming of Christ, the brightness of, 26. The coming not literal or 
personal, 240, etc., 247, etc. Figuratively expressed, 242. Time of th0 
seoonu coming, 242, etc., 247, etc Time occupied by the Savioor'ii 
advent, 244. Design, 246. Accomplished at nomeroua and anooeiiiTO 
periods, 248. Angels commissioned at, 251. 

Second death, 317. 

Sectarianism, 285. 

Simpson's travels, 92. 

Spiritual body, what. 297. 

T. 

Temptation, the, reasons for, 157. Restriotioni upon, 169. 

Tree of knowledge of good and eril, 156. 

Trumpet, the sounding of a, at the resurrection, 810, etc. 

U. 

Unity of the human races, how shown, 288, etc, 291, note. 
Universe not generally inhabited either by fallen or by unfallea beings, 42, 
etc. 

V. 

Varieties of ancient Christian doctrine, 19. 
Voltaire, 100, note. 

W. 

Warburton, Bishop, his explanations of the second coming, 234, 239, note. 

Watts, Dr. Isaac, his opinion respecting the apostles, 204, note. 

Watson, Bishop, his " Reply," 205. 

Wicked, tbe, their punishment eternal, 93. Their future condition, 9^2, eto. 

Word of God adapted to all the exigencies of the world, 25. 

World, duration of, 183, etc Jewish opinions respecting the, 187. 

** World to come," meaning of the expression, 274. 
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in AiinTJ* •1." Ill two vohinif.i, 1-nio. Price f l.7.'». 

Tls.- id«- 1 ..»■ Ilii«« work wa>» sritre<"-f«'d to the author hy Im- iniinitn?#le " CoVwHmI Riilr.-ad "of ITawt 
Rut in t!.c- Hpp:i/-!ili.iu of ilii- uh-u to the reliinoiis MM-i.-El*-* .>f miMlern linu-^. ihr autiior lias fuUowed 
of l.i» own. Xo di-sr-ripfhfn tun d.» t!ie work Jiisfiiv. It is fri?! (.f trench::f.t .-.arfn' uj»oi» Ii.''.'. iianne: 
oiiiiiioris : nnd ut flw -laiuf Jinn' it fias inneh of p.ulr."», which rannt»f Imt .-iwaki-n sympathy. 

It U pn-iN-r ti>iidd, that tlie author takis thr -c.ini- <in..l-iH'Mit with h.>nc-t Jolin llunyan. 

MARGAKET PTRCIVAL IN AMERICA. Being a Sequel to "Mr.r^aret Perc: 
liy Kkv K. K. IIalk. I2mo., muslin. Priee, ",> e«-nt«t. 

"Thf vi>hiun' is an intiri'stintf one, ns nnfoldine thi- wide i"ontr«8t Iwtween the reiicioHR life of El 
an<l tin- ('ii'i-d Stiitts. It is vrif(«'n in a sfvU* oj' txqnisifi- hiii.ity, ixhihiiing ..n evory pace the 
of frnrro'is f- -liiiL' and iarei- seholarsliip. "Wo \iti\o rnid it with jjrv-at intere»t, and recu^ni^ itstr 
portraits uf Ntw lingland life."— i'Aiia*/*'';'/*"' ('• Chrotiivlv. 
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JUVENILE BOOKS. 



HOXiIiO BOOKS. By Res*. J.tcoB Auiuit-T. In i«iurU*<>n volutiteb. N«-w uiUtitui, with 
finely cxccutetl engniviiigii from or^piuiil <lt*»i{,Mie by Hiliiiii^s. Vr'wv $7 ; bitilffU-, .Vi ct-ntit Any 
volume mM iseparaU'ly. 

Hollo Jjcoming to Talk. RoUo'if Museum. 

Bollo Iieamixiff to Read. Bollo'ii Travels. 

BoUo at Work. RoUo's Corrcflpoudcuue. 

Rollo at Play. RoUo's Philosophy— Water. 

Rollo at SchooL Hollo's Pbilooophy— Flrd. 

Rollo's Vacation. RoUo's Philosophy--Air. 

RoUo's Experiments. Rollo's Philosophy- Sky. 

This is nndoulitcdiy the m<»l iN>{»u1sr r« twt, ofjuvvuib* IkkA" vwr iiii{iUb(u\l iti .\iitt rii'a. Ti.is oiiitUm 
Is ihr more attractive extentiUly tUun tti«> one liy h l.iv-h tlu- a.ttlfir lirKt iMfiuue ktiuu ii. Ni-uri\ one liun- 
died new (Mifcravinga, cU>»r lui'l Iiim; impcr, a iu>« uiul lA-surifut otivcr, «itii u neut Iaix :j -.(iwtuiu tlui 
whole, wUl give to Uiin Kurivii, if }M:iwii»Iv, « Ktlll widtr and Uj^>tk- eiiduriii^ iv£>utatiau. 

The Mne, without Uluntmtkmv, fliurU-i-n Vvlurnvf, laut'liu, 4'i''''- 



EXC£LBIUK GIFT U(>U£B. 

SIk volunvni. Urge* Uhao., illubtnitc-d. IVU.*?, in duiU. T.', i.vi;t« {^-r \«.1iii.'.«' : pi'it, tl.di-. 

Christmas Roses. The leo Kiu«f. 

Favorite Story Book. Youth's Diudcm. 

Iiittle Measezifirer Birds. Juvc-2iilc Keepsake. 

A bcftutiftil ecrice of booke, and uuiv«;n>alty iK>iHiuur. 



VACATION BTOIIV lUtOKS. 

Six TOluuiti*, with flu« wood engRivii4ri«. Prkv, in ck<th, Hfl cviitsi (kt voIutii<> ; ^iV., 7.'i y\uU, 

Estellc's Stories about Dogs. Holidays at Chestnut HilL 

Tho Cheerful Heart. Country Life. 

Iiittle Blossom's Reward. Q?ho Au^el Children. 

A ucxim <»f vtorUtH tliat v.'ill give unfailing cnter(ai'.;i'..<>itt ttttct iiiKtrui't'KKt. 



JUVENILE STORY BOOKS. 

Se^'cn vo(:itueii, iUuiitrKU.'(!. Priv^, 'ait ck>tb, C>7 i-'2 cviiU i> r Vv»Iuuic : gilt, fit) c^tiitg. 

Aunt Hary's Stories. Country Scenes and 
Ghtft Story Book. Character c. 

Good Child's Fairy Gift. Peep at ho Animals. 

Frank and Fanuy. Peep at the Birds. 



XJTTIiE JOlRY; or, Talks and Talcs for Children. By IT. Tiusta. Boa.:tr.v::',- T'-iuw 
and ^ue^ly iliui^traituL K.v.nu Price, luiwliti, <W cvuU ; {;ui.iliu. full t;ill, »i ix't.t... 

VKCXiE FRANK'S BOYS' AND GrlRIiS' LIBRARY. A Wautitul KrI.N, x.....Hi-«in£ ai:. 
volunwK. fiqiiaio Ifinio., with vi^ht tiaU-d Kngruviii^ii iti vach voluute. 'i'Lc fLlkiWiUc! aiv tlt'jir title 
resprctiwl^' •. 

I. The Pedlcr's Boy ; <.r. I 'H be Simwlwjdy. 
II. The Diving Bell ; or, P<>ttri« to lie oaiifrht t<>r. 
ZIL Tho Poor Organ Orindcr, aiul otiu-r St(>rk«. 
rv. Loss and G-ain ; or, Susy Tiff's Motttu 
V. Mike Mnrhlc ; tii^ Cixftohi'ts ami Otklititc. 
VI. The Wonderful Letter Bag of Kit Curious. 

By FraK<:is C Wooi>w<>ktii. Prico, hnuui iti intuUii, .10 cent* jht voluiiw ; muiiiu, ^Ut, TJ c«jnu 
per volume. 



Cstslriguesof the publicatiuiiF .>f V. S. k Cu. M:ttt, iKi^t {luid, upoa opplicstioa. 



p r B L I s H K » tt V 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., "BofctM-? 
And fi»r Mile by all B«iokacll(>r« \n the V*u\t«d ^^VakJU.'«. 
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